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| Art. 1. Epidemic Cholera in Cincinnati. By Dantes Draxe, 


M. D. 


I. OuTeREAKING oF THE DISEASE. 


From the time that Epidemic Cholera commenced at Que- 
hec, it was an object of deep interest with me to watch its on- 
set in Cincinnati, with a view to the great question of its mode 
of propagation. I propose to record the observations which [I 
was enabled to make on this subject. 

Although an inland town, of comparatively recent origin, 
Cincinnati is a place which has very extended and intimate re- 
lations with many others. Almost all who pass to and from 
the States east and west of it, and they are numerous, stop in 
the city. Three lines of stage coaches run perpetually be- 
tween Sandusky and Cleaveland, on Lake Erie, and steam boats 
from Pittsburgh and Wheeling above, and New Orleans, St. 
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Louis, and Louisville, below, arrive and depart daily. Thus, if the 
Epidemic could be propagated by goods or persons, the means 
of introducing it were not wanting; and, as it prevailed in the 
basins of the Lakes and the upper Mississippi, for some ting 
before it occurred in that of the Ohio, sources of contagion, jj 
it be a contagious malady, were not wanting in places jo 
more than three travelling days distance from us. 

Ir. the afternoon of the 9th of October, (1832) the steam. 
boat Sylph arrived at our quay, with a passenger laboring 
under Epidemic Cholera. He was an European, who had |e( 
Kingston, in Upper Canada, nine days before, and crossing the 
State of Ohio, on the canal from Cleaveland to Portsmouth, 
120 miles above Cincinnati, got on board the steam boat, 
at that place; about which time he was seized with the disease, 
In a few days after this time, the Epidemic was general over 
the city. But was it introduced by this patient? Fortunately 
for the cause of truth and humanity, this question can be deci- 
sively answered in the negative. 

That I may not call on the readers of this Journal, to receive 
my ipse dixit, as evidence in so important a matter, | shall at 
once proceed to the proofs. 

The following brief histories, composed of the most authentic 
materials, collected at the time, published in the gazettes of 
the city, and never questioned, will, I think, conclusively 
establish the fact, that the Epidemic commenced not on the 9th 
of October, but on the 30th of September, nine days before. 

1. John Coonse, between Race and Elm, beyond the canal, 
drove a waggon on Saturday, Sept. 29, in the rain, and got wel; 
breakfasted next morning, and was preparing to go into the 
country, when about 9 o’clock he was seized with vomiting and 
diarrhcea—these symptoms continued for several hours, with 
cramps, coldness of the limbs, great restlessness, and intense 
thirst—his mind remaining regular. In the afternoon, his pulse 
ceased, his face became purple, his hands sodden and blue, and 
at six o’clock he expired, 9 hours after the attack. 

Drs. Richmond and Wm. Smith attended this patient. Dr. 
Staughton, of the Board of Health, saw him a little before lis 
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‘death. I did not see him till a few minutes afterwards. The 


next morning, Monday, October 1, Dr. Richmond, without 


"having seen me, reported the case to the Board of Health as 


Epidemic Cholera. He and Dr. Wm. Smith, both believed at 


: that time that such was its character. 


9, John Mulholland, east end of Fifth street. Seized on 


" Sunday night, September 30, at half past ten, with nausea and 


diarrhoea. In an hour had an icy coldness of the extremities, with 
violent spasms; ordinary contents of the stomach thrown up; from 


the bowels discharges at first brown, then watery and copious. 
Dr. Bonner, the physician called in, derived these par- 
* ticulars from the wife. When the Doctor arrived at 4 o’clock, 
' A. M, six or seven hours after the disease set in, the patient 
| presented the following symptoms: Surface of the body gene- 


rally cold, clammy, and of violet color; eyes sunken, pulse gone, 
and respiration imperceptible—and yet the mental faculties 


' were so unimpaired, that he asked for “25 drops of laudanum.” 
Ina quarter of an hour afterwards he expired. I had the 
_ symptoms of this case from Dr. Bonner himself. 


3. James McClintock, cook of the steam boat Huntsman, 
running as a regular packet between this city and Louisville, 


_ at which place there was no Cholera, was attacked on the 
' morning of the 30th of September, with diarrhoea. After heat- 
_ ing himself in the kitchen, he stood, for some time, on the bow of 


the boat, then on her downward voyage, and had achill. Took 
to his bunk, when vomiting and dreadful cramps in all his ex- 
tremities came on. His alvine discharges were watery; and a 
dark circle formed around his eyes; his pulse sunk; and his body 
was covered with a cold perspiration. When the boat arrived 
at Louisville, Dr. Powell announced him in a state of collapse; 
and he expired the next morning, October 1st, at 2 o’clock. 

4, Susan Hation, a negress on the Green, east end of Fifth 
street. Taken on Sunday night, September 30th, with puking 
and pain in the stomach and bowels—said not to have had 
diarrhoea. In the language of her colored friends, ‘was’cramp- 
ed all over.” Retained her senses to the last. Died 12 hours 


from the attack 
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5. Rachel Brown, negress,in the same house with the [ag 
Attended by Dr. Sparks. After having had diarrhea for some 
time, was attacked with violent symptoms on Tuesday night, 
October 2. The Doctor saw her the next night, when her ey. 
iremities were cold and her pulse gone; vomited but little: hag 
cramps when she was first taken. Died on Thursday night, 

6. Mr. Carsley, in New street, near the two last, a white 
man, was attacked at 10 o’clock on Monday morning, October 
1, with vomiting, diarrhoea, and cold sweats; severe spasms 
came on, and in the language of his wife, his body and limbs 
became ‘colder than death.’ Dr. Obedorff being called, gave 
himlaudanum. On Tuesday was better; but on the night of 
that day, had a return of all the symptoms. Retained his senses 
till he expired on the night of the 4th. 

7. Robert Fleming. ‘This victim lived 12 miles from Cip 
einnati, in the State of Kentucky. He spent four days in the 
city on business, and immediately after his return home, Oct. 4, 
was seized with vomiting and diarrhea in the morning. Coldnes 
and cramps came on, and he expired before night. Seen by 
Dr. Riggs, of Covington. 

8. Daniel Underwood, a colored man, Sixth street, east of 
Broadway, after attending market on Friday Morning, October 
5, was seized at 9 o’clock, A. M. with griping pains, diarrhea, 
and severe spasms—at half past 2 P. M. pulseless, with clammy 
sweats, and his skin “so cold as to feel like the marble slab of the 
soda fountains;” at the same time he complained of being hot; 
excessively restless; rather flighty or absent in his mind; voice 
and countenance so altered that his friends said they shoul not 
have known him. Died the same evening. Attended by Dr 
Lawrence. 

9. George Price,a colored man, belonging toa steamboat which 
had been for some days out of commission. Was at Anderson’ 
near where the last patient lived, on Wednesday evening, Oct. 
$d, and seemed well; was brought back to Anderson’s on Fri- 
day evening 5th; had been seized with “cramp colic,” and had 
“cramps all over,” with cold sweats. Died soon after his re 
turn. I could not learn what physician had attended him, 
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could I collect more than the above imperfect particulars 
or this Cases 
10, Ruth Hamilton, an old negress, living with a negro family, 
a narrow and dirty alley, near the intersection of Sycamore 
nd Columbia streets. Ate dinner and worked, on Thursday, 
October 4. Soon after dinner, which was of a common kind, 
wasseized with “wonderful pain,” and diarrhoea; vomiting of a 
atery fluid and cramps soon came; ber skin got cold, she had 
kheavy sweats,” complained of heat, and wanted fanning. Re- 
ained her senses to the last. Had no physician, and took no 
medicinee Died next morning, October 5, at 9 or 10 o’clock. 
11. David Foder, a German, at the east end of Symmes’ 
treet. Had a diarrhoea for several days, but kept about. On 
bursday night, October 4th, was seized with vomiting, and in- 
rease of diarrhoea. Dr. Eberle prescribed for him on Friday 
morning, and said be would see him again next day. The vom- 
iting ceased, but the diarrhoea continued more or less; he was 
‘thirsty; coldness and cramps came on; his visage was blue and 
purple, and at 5 or 6 in the evening, he expired, retaining his 
senses to the last. 
12. James Turner, negro, between Elm and Plumb streets, 

near the centre of the town, attended by Dr. Waldo, who fur- 
nished me with the facts. Went to bed well on Friday night, 


6thOct. Taken between 2and 3, A. M. with severe diarrhoea, 
and violent spasms and sweats; the skin became very cold, the 


pulse ceased, and he expired at 6 o’clock, three hours after he 
was seized. | 

13. Mary Collins, a negress, on the Green, attended by Dr. 
Waldo,and visited by myself. Symptoms, diarrhoea, vomiting, 
cramps of the most painful kind, coldness, pulse at length im- 
perceptible—death on the evening of the 6th. 

14. Zacharias Nelson. ‘Taken at 4 in the morning after 


two days of mild diarrhoea, with violent vomiting, cramps 


and coldness—diarrheea increasing, with muddy and after- 


wards light colored discharges—in a few hours, the backs 


of both hands became sodden, and his nails blue; visage 


| and gums purple; tongue and insides of the mouth cold, while 
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he still swallowed and had his senses. Upon bleeding, the }j, 
thick and black as tar. Expired at 8 o’clock the same eyerj, 
Oct. 6. Dr. Dart attended this patient. Dr. Marshall, 
him three hours before his death. 1 was with him during 
last hour. 

15. James Sharer, Plumb street, attended by Dr. Wiley, 4 
tacked Saturday night, amd died in four hours, with vomitiy 
purging and spasms. Died 7th. 

16. Joseph McIntyre, near Western Row and Second strees 
Taken on the night of the 7th. Seen by Dr. Shotwell. Yj 
iting, purging, cold sweats, universal coldness, hands sodden ay 
deep purple—died on Sunday the 7th. Seen by Dr. Eber 
and Mr. Jones members of the Board of Health. 

17. Nancy Hall, negress, near the same place. Sympto 
of Epidemic Cholera complicated with Syphilis, in its advance 
stages, Died 7th. 

18. Elizabeth Roberts, lower end of Ludlow street. Walk 
to meeting on Sunday night, and died on Monday the 8th, At 
tended by Dr. Walker—seen by Dr. Rives, Dr. Price and mysel, 
Symptoms—diarrhcea, vomiting, coldness, spasms, sodden state 
the feet and hands, pulselessness for several hours, purple gun, 
black spots on the whites of the eyes—smoke color of the nail, 
retention of the senses to the last. 

19. Richard Dement, lately a citizen of Cincinnati, but at the 
time of his illness, an inhabitant of Covington, on the opposit 
side of the river. Wasin the city on Saturday afternoon, the 
6th of October, ate hearty, and got wet before his return. Had 
achill. In the night,at 4 o’clock, was seized with dreadful vom 
iting and diarrhcea; threw up the ingesta unaltered, and at lengti 
had rice-water discharges from the bowels; great coldness, ati 
severe and painful cramps supervened; his visage sunk ani 
became purplish; his hands were shrivelled and blue about the 
nails; his thirst, restlessness, and desire for fresh air, were ¢& 
treme, and he expired about 5 o’clock in the evening. Dr 
Smith, the chairman of a Sanitary Committee, of which I shill 
presently speak, was one of his physiclans. 

90. Sears Crane, a wagoner, living in an alley between Ein 
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1Plumb, and Front and Second streets. Got wet on Saturday 
., 6th, and the next day felt unwell, with a loss of appetite. On 
nday was seized with diarrhcea, and in the afternoon vomiting 
me on; all the night following he had unquenchable thirst, 
th cramps. His face became purple, and his sodden fingers 
a smoke color. Died at 10 A. M. Tuesday 9th. Was 
ended by Dr. Waldo. 

9, Archibald Baker, Fifth street, beyond Western Row, had 
jiarrhoea for some time, which greatly increased on Wednes- 
yOct. 3d. He subsequently had cramps in the stomach and 
s, with coldness of the latter, and still greater coldness of 
e tongue, which with his lips became purple. His dis- 
harges were watery, his respiration gasping, and his pulse be- 
me imperceptible several hours before his death. He died 
Monday morning, Oct. 8th. Attended by Dr. Richmond. 
Thus, between the 30th of September and the 8th of Octo- 
pr, 21 fatal cases of Epidemic Cholera occurred in Cincinnati, 
fore the arrival of the boat, which brought the patient 
om Portsmouth. It was not, however, till after the occur- 
nce of that case, that the Board of Health admitted the ex- 
tence of the Epidemic in the city!’ Had they been ignorant 
these cases, their failure to announce the existence of the 
pidemic before the 10th of October, could not have been cen- 
ied. But this was not the fact. On Saturday, the 6th of 
sitefmmmctober, [ addressed a note to a member of the Board, in 
thefmmmvich | gave him the names of ten of the victims mentioned 
{ad g@ ove, and assured him that they had died of Epidemic Cholera 
om fam iihin the week; the next day, I added another, and the suc- 
oth fmeeeding day detailed, to a different member, the symptoms of 
nd Meenother, who had just expired. 

ud fe My unofficial note, (for as the patients whose cases I reported 
he Mmerere not mine, [ was not required by the ordinances of the 
x Mmpouncil to report them,) was referred to a committee of the 
1, fePoard, who, as | ascertained, intended to report, that they were 
|| HBP! cases of Epidemic Cholera; and on the same day, that this 
eference was made, the Board sought an interview with Gen. 
colt, then in the city, to request of him not to suffer the troops, 
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who were returning from the Indian war, on the upper Mig, 
sippi, and had been affected with Cholera, to land at this placg 
lest they should communicate the disease. 

Regarding it as important to the safety of the people, ¢,, 
they should be apprized, without delay, of the existence of 4 
Epidemic, and thoroughly convinced that it had been upon, 
for a week, I spoke publicly of the fact, immediately after 
communication to the Board. The next morning, Sunday, 
went still further. Asa large proportion of those who had dig 
were colored people, and the whole of that community wer 
profoundly ignorant of the character of the disease and th 
means of prevention, I determined to address them on the si} 
ject. This | did in the afternoon of that day, in one of the 
largest churches; and have reason to believe that some goad 
resulted from it, notwithstanding it was made a subject of 
derision, during the hour of its delivery, by the chairman of the 
committee, of which I have just spoken. 

In this address, which was attended by several respectabk 
and benevolent citizens, I asserted the undoubted existence 
the Epidemic; but still the notification was so partial, that the 
great mass of our population were totally unconscious of the 
necessity of an immediate change in some of their habits, ani 
of the importauce of attending strictly to the first symptoms of 
any disorder which might assail them. Under these circum 
stances, I felt at liberty to make a more public enunciation 
what had fallen under my notice; and accordingly, in the afier 
noon of the same day, sent a communication to the oflices d 
the different daily gazettes. 

The distribution of the papers on the following morning, ¢ 
cited a deep sensation throughout the city. Many believed in 
the reality of what was stated, and censured the Board i 
Health; but more were incredulous, or affected to be, and ¢ 
pressed their reprobation of the author of the notice, in term 
of unmeasured obloquy:—A fact that will account, and I hop 
be a sufficient apology for, this circumstantial narrative. 

The Board of Health, not less than many of our citizeh’ 
were thrown into a state of excitement by this publication; and 
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mediately adopted a measure, which they presumed would 
elieve them from the reproach of unfaithfulness. This was 
» appoint and organize a “Sanatory Committee” of seven 
physicians, two of whom were members of their own body. 
hese gentlemen were assembled forthwith, and proceeded to 
ctinstanter. ‘They did not, however, go in quest of the inform- 
(ion, necessary {o a correct decision, nor send to me for the 
istory of the cases | had reported; but, in the very hour of 
heir appointment and convocation, drew up and subscribed the 
ollowing certificate. 


“ Board of Health, Cincinnati, October 8, 1832. 


The following report was made this day to the Board of Health, 
vhich being read was ordered to be published. 


To the Board of Health: 

The sanatory committee, acting under the authority of the Board of 
Health, report: ‘That they have inquired into the circumstances and 
character of the cases which have been published as instances of 
Epidemic, Malignant, or Asiatic Cholera, together with some other 
cases of alike character, and from their own personal knowledge 
of many of those cases, and from information carefully collected in 
relation to the rest, they are convinced that these diseases have arisen 
from the usual exciting causes of bowel affections, or common cholera 
morbus, and that severai of them have not been cases of cholera of 
any kind. (Signed) 

Jesse Smith, M. D., Jedediah Cobb, M. D., V. C. Marshall, M. D., 

John Moorhead. M. D., Abel Slayback, John Eberle, M. D., 
J. M. Staughton, M. D. 

Cincinnati, October 8, 1832. 

The Board of Health assure their fellow citizens they will continue 
to investigate and examine into the character of all cases which come 
under their notice, and when any case shall be found to justify a belief 
that the epidemic cholera exists in this city, they will forthwith report 
the same to the public.” 


This document appeared in the gazettes, October 9th, the 
next morning after my publication, and was expected by the 
Board to quiet the public mind. The odds of seven to one, 
seemed fearful, but the contest was for a few hours only. Be- 
fore night, the Epidemic had itself become umpire, and esta- 
blished the alarming fact of its existence in every part of the 
city. The papers of the next morning, October 10, contained 
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a report by the Board of Health, of four deaths from malignant 
Cholera; and the Sanatory Committee were never heard of 
again throughout the Epidemic! 

For the moment, however, their certificate placed me on the 
horns of a dilemma. I was the oldest physician of the city, ang 
had resided in it from the time it was an unsightly group of log 


cabins; I had written much for popular use, in its newspapers, 
through the summer, on the means of preventing the Epidemic: 
and had compiled and published a volume, on the same sub. 
ject, for the profession in the valley of the Mississippi; but still, 
all who believed the Sanatory Committee, must believe me either 
ignorant of the characteristic symptoms of Epidemic Cholera; 
or disposed, wantonly, and wickedly to sound a false alarm, | 

The man of sensibility, wherever he may be, who can ima- 
gine himself placed in this predicament, will, [ am sure, be in- 
clined to pardon these details; and think it strange, that this 
committee should have felt themselves at liberty, or considered 
it safe for their own character, thus precipitately to impugn 
the accuracy, or the integrity, of a professional brother; but the 
fact is, that most of them were chosen, not for their superior 
professional standing, but for their known and ancient hostil- 
ity to the humble individual, upon whose professional report 
they were called to sit in judgment. They were convoked, 
to gainsay his publication; and did not disappoint, if they 
failed to extricate, theiremployers. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, moreover, going a little beyond the Board, and, the City 
Council, had, previously, declared his belief in the contagion 
of Cholera; and, although, but the day before, he had closed 
the eyes of Mr. Dement, who exhibited the characteristic 
symptoms of that malady, in an exquisite degree; still, he would 
not admit the existence of the Epidemic, till, on the succeeding 
day,a man arrived in a steam boat, with the disease upon him! 

That the committee, in making up their certificate took 
counsel from their own feelings and the wishes of the Board of 
Health, instead of the facts which should have guided their 
inquiries and controlled their desires, | am compelled to be- 
lieve; for they acted without the information necessary to 4 
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correct decision; and one of them, the week before, had declared 
his conviction that the Epidemic influence was then upon us; 
another, on the very day that my publication was sent to the 

ress, traced out the different symptoms of two patients then 
ina state of collapse, and pronounced them identical with those 
detailed in the books; and a third has since admitted, that he 
believed the cases I had reported to be Epidemic Cholera, at 
the time he signed the certificate! I take no pleasure in ex- 
posing these circumstances; but having through life made it a 
rule to correct misrepresentations of my character, either moral 
or professional, as soon as they were uttered, I am constrained 
to record this correction; and having done so, shall leave with 
pleasure, that which I approached with very different feelings. 

There is, however, a much higher reason than one merely 
personal, for reviewing the proceedings of the Board of Health 
and their medical advisers. As the former was established by 
the City Council, under a law of the State, all its acts, including 
those of the latter, were official, and its publications might be 
referred to by the historians of the Epidemic, as authentic and 
credible. Now, on the 9th of October, these two public bodies, 
inform the world, that up to ¢hat time, there had been no Malig- 
nant Cholera in the city; but on the evening of that day, a 
steam boat passenger, emigrating from Canada, arrives with 
the disease upon him; and, expiring the next morning, is report- 
ed by the same authorities, as having died of that malady. 
Here, then, isa state of fact, which, considered apart from any 
other, would call for the conclusion, that the Epidemic had 
been actually introduced from the St. Lawrence—than which, 
nothing could be more foreign from the truth. The details 
which I gave, at the time, in the newspapers of the city, which 
were never contradicted or even doubted by its whole reading 
population, and, which are now presented to the profession, will 
serve, I trust, to preserve the future medical historian from so 
great an error. 

Such is the history of the onset of Epidemic Cholera in Cin- 
cinnati. That it was not introduced from abroad, either by 
persons or things, is now universally believed; and, I may add, 
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during its whole continuance, not a single fact occurred, that 
went in the slightest degree to establish its contagious charae. 
ter. Ina few cases, it is true, several members of a family 
were swept off in rapid and frightful succession; but the physi. 
cians, nurses, and visiters of these very families, escaped jt, 
Instances of this kind are to be explained in part, by a refer. 
ence to the similarity of constitution and the strong common 
susceptibility, existing in some families; and by the alarm, con. 
fusion and neglect of early symptoms, which were the necessa. 
ry consequence of more than one member of a family, happen 
ing to be taken down at the same time. 

Still it is undeniable, that facts have transpired (some of 
which will be found in the present number of this Journal) 
which seem to support the opinion that Epidemic Cholera 
sometimes spreads by contagion. I can only say, that admitting 
this to be true; the disease may originate independently of con- 
tagion. How many maladies conform to this law has not yet 
been ascertained; but canine madness is an example which 
cannot be questioned. Measles, scarlet fever, and typhus are 
more doubtful in this respect; but there are many facts which 
seem to indicate, that they are both epidemic and contagious. 
if, however, this be the case with Cholera, there can be no 
doubt that its contagious power is extremely feeble, and that 
it, generally, almost always indeed, depends on some unknown 
epidemic distemperature of the atmosphere. Its spread along 
navigable water courses, has been remarked from its origin in 
Asia, where, however, it is said to have extended, along the 
rivers that were not navigated, not less than those which were. 
Opportunities for observations on this latter point, do not exist 
in the United States, where every stream deep enough to float 
a steam boat is navigated; but of the tendency of the disease to 
appear first in the principal commercial towns and to stretch 
along our great rivers there can be no doubt. The facts on 
this point which relate to the Ohio and Mississippi, I shall men- 
tion presently. 

It being definitively established that the Epidemic did not 
reach Cincinnati by contagious propagation, to what cause 
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should it be ascribed? This is a question, which no one can 
yenture to answer. The facts furnished by its outbreak here, 
are altogether of a negative character; but prove, conclusively, 
that it did not reach us by contagion. They even prove more. 
They show, in a degree equally conclusive, that it did not ori- 
ginate from the sensible states of the atmosphere, for, without 
going into meteorological details, it may be safely aflirmed, 
{hat there was nothing in the temperature, winds or weather, 
of September and October, that was in any degree peculiar, or 
diferent from ordinary autumns. Nor had miasmatic localities 
any apparent agency in its production; for it appeared in all 
parts of the city, high and low, thickly and thinly peopled, 
clean and dirty, nearly at the same time. Finally, it was not 
the offspring of a deleterious meteoration, gradually advancing 
upon us, and indicating its approach by its effects on human 
life as it passed along, for all the towns and country between 
the shores of Lake Erie and the banks of the Ohio river, an 
average distance of 250 miles were free from it, when it sudden- 
ly invaded, and rapidly pervaded, every part of our cily. It 
appeared, however, nearly at the same time at Madison, 80, and 
at Louisville, 150 miles further down the Ohio; and at St. Louis, 
on the Mississippi, about 400 miles to the west and 175 miles 
above the confluence of the two rivers) Within a fortnight 
from its attack on these places, it showed itself at Maysville, 
Wheeling, and several other towns on the Ohio, above and be- 
low Cincinnati, leaving many places untouched. ‘Thus, after 
reigning from June to October, in some part of the valley of 
the St. Lawrence, and its parent lakes, it suddenly appeared 
and spread up and down that of the Ohio, leaving the country 
between, untouched. From the southern shores of this river it 
advanced into the interior of Kentucky, reaching Frankfort and 
Lexington, near the latter end of October, and about the same 
time, commenced its ravages in New Orleans; while much, in- 
deed, most of the extensive intervening country, between this 
and that city, like the State of Ohio up to this time, Nov. 30th, 
remains unaffected. 

But we must not suppose, that the malady has appeared along 
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all our considerable water courses. The valleys of the Mye. 
kingum, Sciota, and Great Miami, traversing the southern half 
of thé state, from north to south, have not been ravaged; jo, 
have the people who live on the banks of the Ohio and frie 
Canal, or the Cincinnati and Dayton Canal, been affected, The 
facts relative to the last, deserve a moment’s notice. This 
canal runs for 20 miles back for Cincinnati, in the broad ang 
deep alluvial valley of Mill Creek, when entering that of the 
Great Miami, having the same geological character, it continyes 
in the vicinity of that river, to Dayton; passing through Hani. 
ton and Middletown, besides a number of villages. Near the 
route of the canal lies the great road, along which are a line of 
daily stages to Dayton, and two to Hamilton. Throughout the 
whole reign of the Epidemic in Cincinnati, canal boats for Day. 
ton, a distance of sixty miles, and for all the intervening towns, 
were departing daily with goods and passengers of all kinds; 
and the stage coaches were likewise filled as usual. But, still, 
the place just named, and indeed the whole valley of the Great 
Miami, remain to this hour uninfected. Now, if the Fpidemic 
can be spread either by menor merchandize, why was it not car- 
ried back, from Cincinnati, during the 30 days in which it pre- 
vailed? Ifit could be brought to this place, without our know: 
ing whence or by whom, why should it not have been carried 
up the valley of the Great Miami, traversed as it was, by mul- 
titudes leaving our city every day? If it could be freighted 
from Cincinnati to New Orleans, in a steamboat, why was it not 
carried from the same city, to Dayton, in a canal boat; espe- 
cially when the latter voyage occupies only a tenth part of the 
time of the former? These are questions which I think, the 
contagionists ought to consider and answer candidly. 

In the last number of this Journal, I gave a brief history of the 
epidemic constitution of the summer season, which had just then 
expired. A perusal of that sketch cannot fail to impress the 
reader with the opinion, that in the months of June and July, 
we had, at this place, a distemperature of the general atmos 
phere, differing only in degree, from that which prevailed on 
the St. Lawrence. A state of unusual morbid irritability, iD 
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the digestive organs, with numerous cases of mild or profuse 
jiarrhoea, Was almost universal through this region, particularly 
in the towns and cities; and many fatal cases of cholera, attend- 
ed, indeed, with symptoms strongly characteristic of the Epi- 
demic, occurred in the practice of different physicians; and sug- 
gested in their minds an apprehension, that the great visitation 
had actually commenced. With the departure of summer, this 
constitution subsided; and September was unmarked by any 
peculiarity in its diseases. With October the former state of 
thingsarose anew. The Epidemic, in its full and awful power 
was now upon use Diarrhceas and morbid sensibility of the 
siomach and bowels were reproduced throughout our whole 
population; and fatal cases of cholera occurred by hundreds. 
hus we have, in reality, experienced two invasions, one in 
June, of a mild and ambiguous character, in connexion with our 
endemic cholera morbus, and cholera infantum; the other, in the 
last week of September, in connexion with our autumnal fevers; 
orrather as a substitute for them, as they have, I think, been 
less prevalent this Fall, than usual. These facts, for such | 
esteem them, seem to me worthy of being recorded. 


J, Procress, Duration, Ecrecric Cuaracter anp Mortauity 
or THE DiskAsE. 


The Epidemic, as I have just observed, may be said to have 
commenced with the month of October. During the first week, 


. hal 
scattering cases, of a most fatal character, were almost all tHat 


occurred. ‘The second week brought forth a frightful number 
of mortal, and a far greater number still, of mild cases. Through 
the third week the mortality was increasing; its maximum for 
asingle day, was from noon of the 19th to the same hour of the 
20th, when 42 deaths were reported to the Board of Health, 
which doubtless did not embrace the whole. Early in the 
fourth week, it began to decline, and by the end of the month 
was nearly extinct—no deaths being reported by the Board after 
the 4th of November. It prevailed asa pervading and fatal epi- 
demic about two weeks, but its whole duration was six. 

Much has been observed and written on the eclectic propen- 
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sity of this malady. In Cincinnati, this propensity was, I think, 
less manifest, than it seems to have been, elsewhere. The byy. 
den of mortality, certainly fell on the laboring classes, in ow 
or middling circumstances; but these, it may be observed, make 
up the mass of the population; and, with due allowance for their 
neglect of the early and curable stages of the disease, it may be 
doubted, whether they were more predisposed, than the wealthy 
and more comfortable portions of the community. Of those 
who are sunk into abject poverty, with its noisome concomi. 
tants, filth and starvation, Cincinnati happily has but few; of 
these, a portion died, but many survived; and there does not 
seem to be any sufficient ground for affirming, that this de. 
graded class suffered in a peculiar degree; but on this poiut | 
may be mistaken. 

With respect to the intemperate, considered apart from the 
conditions to which | have just referred, I can speak with greater 
confidence. It is generally admitted, that contrary to all ex: 
pectation, they were not more liable, than the temperate. No 
citizen of Cincinnati who will make an estimate of the propor- 
tional mortality of this pitiable class of the community, as far as 
his own personal knowledge can go, will, I think, dissent from 
what I have here stated. To what this exemption, in our city, 
so great when compared with many others, should be ascribed, 
it is difficult, perhaps, to say. Before the Epidemic set in, the 
Cincinnatt Mepican Socrery, drew up and published a paper 
of advice and instructions to the people, in which, referring to 
the use of ardent spirits, they advised, that the temperate should 
not resort to drink as a means of warding off the disease, nor the 
intemperate refrain entirely, but only avoid drunkenness. This 
advice was attacked in the newspapers by an anonymous wriler, 
and pronounced unscientific and immoral. His strictures, pro- 
voked replies; and thus the whole matter became a current 
topic of popular interest and discussion, till it spread through 
all classes. How far this admonition was acted upon, either 
by the temperate or the intemperate, and contributed to the 
preservation of the latter, I am unable to say; but can assign 
no other cause for the escape of so large a proportion. Of the 
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strictly sober and orderly members of society, it is quite certain, 
that not a few perished; while habitual drunkenness on either 
side, remained exempt, or were but slightly affected. 

[ expect to be censured for publishing this fact. But I am 
writing a medical history, not a temperance address. From the 


latter, such a statement might properly be excluded; but the 
cause of scientific truth suffers from the suppression not less 
(han the perversion of facts. There are obligations to science, 
as well as morality; and they can never, in fact, be incompati- 
ble. One of the physicians of the north of England, in writing of 
the epidemic to a friend, declares, that it affected the temper- 
ate and intemperate equally; but, adds, that for the interests 
of sobriety, it might be well enough to let the current opinion 
go uncontradicted. However, we “should not sin that grace 
may abound,” and until the end will justify the means, we 
ought neither to suppress nor exaggerate facts in our efforts to 
prevent drunkenness. Moreover, I cannot attach much import- 
ance to the argument against that vice, which is furnished by 
the prevailing opinion, of the liability ot the intemperate to 
Cholera. To employ a slang plirase, suggested by the sub- 
ject,as soon as the epidemic has reigned its 30 days and passed 
away, they who had held up, are sure to “treat resolution,” 
aid before the end of the year, ingurgitate {he annual, average 
quantity. ‘Those who war against intemperance, with ils con- 
comitant vices, may find in their magazines an abundance of 
weapons; without laboring to wield an occasional and transient 
epidemic against the hydra headed monster, whose ravages 
on society, are equally relentless in the midst of all events and 
through all seasons. 

Our black population were unquestionably more liable to 
the disease, than the whites; and this, 1 apprehend, from nation- 
al susceptibility; for it was by no means confined to the disso- 
lute and indigent, but carried off a due proportion of those in 
comfortable circumstances and of respectable standing. 

In its milder grades, the epidemic affected all ages and both 
sexes of whites, nearly in the same degree; but proved more fatal 
toadults than children; and to men than women. Itis douhtful 
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how far a difference of constitution contributed to this differ. 
ence in mortality between the two sexes; for as the occupations 
of man carry them more into the open air and expose them 
oftener to inclement weather, than those of women, we may 
ascribe apart,atleast,of their greater sufferings to those causes 
so apt to excite and aggravate the disease. 

The total number of deaths from the Epidemic, will never, 
perhaps, be accurately known. Mr. Morrison, the clerk of the 
township, after availing himself of all official returns, and every 
other practicable source of information, estimates the number, 
from the 24th of September to the 20th of November, a period 
of eight weeks, at 571; which prnbably is not far from the truth, 
Supposing 26 of these tohave beenamong strangers landing at the 
quay, we have a remainder of 545, for the mortality of the city, 
Of these 45 were negroes. Estimating our population at 30,000, 
of which 1500 may be negroes, and deducting them and the 
whites who fled to the country from the whole, we may assume 
25,000 as the white population of the city and its liberties, 
during the Epidemic. Of this number 590 died, or one out of 
50, a loss of two per cent., which is greater than that of most 
other places. 

Among the whites the proportion of children who fell victims, 
was as 22 to 478; or something less than a 22d part. 

I have, already said, that more males thau females were lost, 
Excluding chtldren whose sexes were not noted, the deaths 
among our adult white population, were 478, of whom 330 
were males, and 148 females, being nearly as two and twenty: 
three hundredths toone. ‘To take a different view of the rela- 
tive mortality of the two sexes—the loss out of our male popu- 
lation was nearly one in 40, or more than two and a half per 
cent.—that sustained by our female population, was nearly 
one in every 80, or one and a quarter per cent.—giving a pro- 
proportion of mortality between the sexes as two to one. 

I have likewise said, that our colored population suffered 
more severely than the white. Of the 545 who died in Cincin- 
nati,and were of the city, 45 were negroes; although our black 
population does not exceed 1500. The ratio of its loss was 
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therefore three per cent.—or compared to that of the whites 
as one and a half to one. 


I], SracEes, VARIETIES, AND CoMPLICATIONS OF THE DISEASEs. 


It is a notorious fact, that in the temperate zone, Malignant 
Cholera has been every where preceded, or accompanied byy. 
an epidemic diarrhaca. Now, these two affections either de- 
pend on the same, or on different causes. If the latter, why 
do they arise and subside together? Why does a neglected 
diarrhoea so often terminate in cholera? Why is the latter, in 
all individual cases, preceded by the former? Why does this, 
so often follow on that, in persons whose lives are saved? And. 
why are the intestinal secretions so much alike in the two? Fi- 
nally, if they have not a common origin, two distinct atmos- 
pheric poisons are generated at the same time, and entering into. 
combination, agree to traverse the globe in the same direction, 
and make a simultaneous, but separate, attack upon the health. 
and life of its inhabitants—occasionally coming to each other’s 
aid in the work of destruction! 

It seems to me unnecessary to multiply arguments to prove, 
that these two affections do not depend on distinct, but a come 
mon cause; and are, in fact, only different grades of the same 
disease. If this be true, it follows, that every kind and degree 
of indisposition, from the slightest affection of the stomach and 
bowels or of any other organ up to the most malignant—which 
depends on the atmospheric distemperature, is, in reality, 
acase of the Epidemic, though not of cholera morbus. 

Even mortal cases have not, however, always presented the 
phenomena of that affection; while the milder, exhibit them in 
every degree and relative proportion to eachother. With these 
facts before us, may we not wonder, that Boards of Health and 
governments, have been, every where, requiring medical men to 
teport their cases of Cholera; at the same time, not expecting 
to have all cases of indisposition arising from the epidemic in- 
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fluence, included. I can perceive no truth or value in snch re. 
ports. It is the deaths, only, that should be registered The 
relation of these to the population of a place may be aiacep. 
tained; (and for this purpose, as well as to erect Cholera hospi. 
tals for the dying, boards of health are useful;) but the propor. 
tion of deaths to the number tndisposed from the epidemic jp. 
fluence, is a problem which no board of health from Astrachan 
to New Orleans, has been able to solve. This ancient phrase, 
cholera morbus, suggesting, as it always does, a particular 
concourse of symptoms, is not, in fact, a suitable appella. 
tion, for an epidemic, which, in the majority of cases, does 
not exhibit that concourse; and should, though it cannot, be 
discarded. Its employment has led to the absurdity, of calling 
the milder forms and stages of a disease, premonitory of the more 
violent; and contributed powerfully and fatally to divert the 
minds of both physicians and people, from the former to the 
latter, when in fact the reverse should have happened. From this 
single error, millions of human beings have perished. I gram, 
that almost all who have written on the Epidemic, have snoken 
of the importance of attending to the disease in its first stage, 
which they have still, however, regarded as a mere state of 
premonition; of which they might treat in a short compass; 
while their greatest power has been reserved to pourtray the 
striking phenomena, morbid appearances, and complicated 
treatment of that stage, which in spile of all human genius, and 
an experisace copiously accumulated, from the banks of the 
Ganges to the delta of the Mississippi, continues, in the majori- 
ty of cases, to prove fatal; and which, I venture humbly to pre- 
dict, would still prove fatal, were this pestilence again to over- 
spread the earth. Had the horrors of this mortal stage not 
taken possession of the feelings and imagination of the world; 
and had physicians, the clergy, learned societies, boards of 
health and sanatory committees, governments, and benevolent 
individuals, every where, directed their chief attention upon the 
first and curable, instead of the last and incurable, stages of the 
disease ; and labored to instruct the minds, and awaken the fears 
of the people, (in advance of the Epidemic) on the subject of its 
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frst symptoms, I conscientiously believe, that one-half its mortal- 
ity would have been averted. 

“To Dr. Kirk, of Greenock in Scotland, whose recent pamphlet 
on the Epidemic, was designed to prove, that a curable, always 


precedes the incurable stage, the interests of humanity are un- 


der the deepest obligations, though, his book has produced, I 
fear, but little effect; and the remark made by several medical 
sentlemen, in Canada, to Drs. DeKay and Rhinelander, that 
Th physician were sent for at the same moment, to see two pa- 
tients, one of whom was slightly the other severely ill with the 
Epidemic, he should go first to the former, whom he might save, 
isentitled to universal approbation, and ought to be adopted 
as the rule of professional action. 

| had not seen their Report containing this sound and pre- 
cious advice, when the Epidemic made its advent at this place; 
but the experience of the few first days brought me irresistably 
to the same conclusion; and, | believe, produced a similar con- 
iction, in the minds of many others. From this moment, I felt 
itaduty by every possible effort, to carry this momentous 
trath home to the understanding and feelings of the whole com- 
munity; and, accordingly, inserted in the newspapers, and dis- 
seminated in the form of handbills, those solemn warnings and 
exhortations to the people, which brought upon me the sarcasms 
ofthose who should have been employed in the same duty. In 
reply to the whole, I shall only say, that the consciousness of 
having thus saved the life of a single human being, weighs more 
with me, than all the sneers, to which my humble, but earnest 
exertions gave origin. 

The symptoms of the Epidemic presented in Cincinnati, no 
peculiarity worthy of notice. In its early periods, diarrhaa 
was the prominent affection; and the discharges were, generally, 
such as indicate a deficient biliary secretion with an increase of 
that from the mucous membrane. In many instances it was at. 
tended with abdominal pain, in others not. In some cases the di- 
arrhoa was replaced by constipation; a condition, which a num- 
ber of persons labored to promote or suffered to continue, under 
a mistaken idea, of its preservative influence. Loss of appetite, 
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nausea, and moderate vomiting, occasionally attended the ear] 

periods of the complaint; but more commonly, the stomach Was 
much lessaffected in these stages, than the bowels. The skin, like 
the liver, failedinits functions, from the beginning, and was prone 
to become dry, cool and husky. Some persons had an exciteg 
and feverish circulation; but in the greater number, the Pulse 
was reduced in energy, and afforded no evidence of inflamma. 
tory orgasm. The muscular system was generally reduced jp 
its powers, and more or less, affected with cramps or slight 
spasms, particularly in the lower extremities, symptoms which 
frequently affected those who labored under no obvious disorder 
in the digestive organs. Multitudes had only these symptoms; 
and, when attentive to their modes of living, and careful, in the 
more violent cases, to seek early medical advice, escaped the 
more formidable accession of symptoms, which indicated a dan. 
gerous condition. This access was sometimes so sudden, that 
the person, occupied abroad, would be unable to walk home, 
and even sink down on the ground from debility. Such . 
stances, not, however, very numerous, spread great terror 
through the city; as the individuals were, generally, supposed 
to have been previously in good health. I believe, however, 
that without a single exception, they had labored under a pre- 
vious diarrhoea, which they regarded as something distinct from 
Cholera, or as a stage of that disease, which might be safely 
neglected; and therefore continued on their feet in the open 
air, the very worst condition under which they could have kept 
themselves. 

The transition of the disease, from a mild to a malignant 
state, was often spontaneous; but more frequently could be 
traced up to irregularities of diet or drinks, great exertion, ex 
posure to the night air, alarm or getting wet. 

The symptoms which attended the exasperation of the male 
dy, were, generally, increase of diarrhcea—the excretions be 


coming more serous, and assuming the appearance of rice-wale’, 
gruel, or milk and water; vomiting; great distress in the 
pit of the stomach or in the bowels; thirst; a hurried state of 
the circulation, with a pulse, sometimes augmented, but oflenet 
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wduced in force; great muscular debility; restlessness; anxiety ; 
and,in general, more or less chilliness. When these symptoms 
supervened, the patient was, I believe, always lost, if not pre- 
served by medical skill. This, however, was, in most cases, 
called to his aid, for the patient, now, believed himself affected 
with Cholera, and took that alarm, which, coming upon him at 
an earlier period, might have prevented a concourse of symp- 
toms, that too often proved fatal, notwithstanding a resort to the 
aidof our ablest pratitioners. Even in this condition, however, 
ithappened (within my own knowledge) that from the multitude 
ofstrangers of the poorerand more ignorant classes, at all times 
inCincinnati, some were unattended by any physician, and expired 
without having been made the subjects of any regular treat- 
nent! No part of this blame should, I think, be attached to the 
Board of Health or the Trustees of the ‘Township, who, as far 
as| saw or heard, were humane and diligent in discharge of their 
juties throughout the Epidemic; nor should it fall on the medical 
centlemen of the city, who were equally indefatigable in their 
ibors, and gave promptly to the poor, both in advice and med- 
icines, whenever called upon for either. And here I must be 
permitted to indulge in a sentiment of professional pride, while 
Iclaim for those who pursue the practice of medicine, while 
pestilential diseases prevail, a degree of praise which I think 
cannot justly be claimed for any other body of men in society. 
Their personal exposure and fatigue are incessant, and the night 
brings them but little rest; their attention is distracted by 
opposing importunities; their understandings perplexed, and 
their feelings tortured; their earnings, it is true, are increased, 
but their charities are, also, augmented; and these are not un- 
frequently dispensed in money, as well as visits, advice and 
medicines. On the whole, apart from all apprehension of per- 
‘onal danger, no physician can desire to encounter a pestilence 
asecond time; and no community thus visited, should withhold 
oma profession which bears the shield of Minerva, and inter- 
cepts the arrows of death, the tribute of its gratitude. 

The stage of Cholera, to which I have just referred, when 
wot arrested by art, passed into that of general prostration, or 
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collapse, as it has been figuratively called. The Vomiting, 


if violent before, now often abated, and sometimes ceaseg 
altogether; the diarrhcea became less profuse, or stopped entire. 
ly; the spasms and cramps in some cases became more Violent, 
but in others subsided; the same thing was true of the jactation 
or restlessness, which in some patients continued to increase, 
while in a greater number, perhaps, it gave place to a mild 
degree of coma; the diflically of breathing, and the desire foy 
fresh air, were in most instances distressing. In’ all Cases, the 
pulse snnk rapidly, becoming weak, thready, vermicular, and at 
length imperceptible, though the patient might still live on for 
hours. With the faultering of the pulse, the heart also failed: 
and, while the patient was still conscious, and obedient to all 
that was said to him, that organ would contract so feebly, that 
neither its sound nor impulse could be perceived, by the ear 
applied to the chest. Coldness of the surface, particularly of 
the extremities, the mouth and tongue, was among the symp 
torns of the stage we are now considering. Suffering no dimi- 
nution, it often became icy, long before the patient expired; 
and was, generally, attended with a profuse discharge of perspi- 
ration, which of course, felt cold at the moment of its transu- 
dation through the skin. While the secretions from the gastro: 
intestinal mucous membrane, and the external surface of the 
body were thus successively increased, that from the kidneys, 
was diminished or entirely suspended. [I have no doubt, from 
the complexion which the patient assumed, that the pulmonary 
secretion of carbon, was likewise much reduced; but know of 
no direct experiments having been made to ascertain the fact. 
The morbid complexion, was some shade of purple or blue, 
inclining to smoke color. The former exhibited, chiefly, by 
the face, the gums, and the epithelium of the lips, the latter by 
the toes and fingers. ‘These discolorations, which very much 
resembled those attendent on the last stages of acute bronchitis, 
continued after death, and might easily be distinguished from 
the hyperamias, formed at that time. In one case which fell 
under my observation, the adnata of the eyes, exhibited large, 
irregular spots, as black as charcoal. The parboiled and sod- 
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ken appearance of the hands and feet, described by all the his- 
torians of the Epidemic, was seldom absent. Finally, the intel- 
lectual functions, although in most cases reduced in energy, and 
often somewhat irregular, were, generally, so unimpaired, that 
the patient would attempt to project his tongue or swallow, 
when bidden, and often manifest an interest in the means of 
cure, till within a few minutes of his decease. This event was 
sometimes preceded by violent gaspings and agitations; but other 
cases presented a departure so calm and resigned, that the mo- 
ment of dissolution could scarcely be perceived. 

The duration of the state of collapse was various. When the 
patient was not resuscitated by art, he sunk rapidly ; but, in some 
instances, bis resuscitation was prompt and perfect, and his re- 
covery speedy. In others it was partial and imperfect, and he 
would live on, sinking and rising, like a drowning man, for two 
or three days, and then expire, or slowly recover. Of those 
who fell into a deepand decided collapse, but few seem to have 
been saved. 

It is impossible to say what proportion had consecutive fever. 
When it occurred, it was generally attended with extreme irri- 
tability of the stomach, and often with a manifest affection of the 
brain, accompanied, in some cases, with an engorged and puru- 
lent state of the eyes. 

Considering that the Epidemic invaded us, the season when 
the autumnal intermittent and remittent fevers prevail, I cannot 
learn, that so many cases commenced and terminated with that 
febrile type, as might have been expected, though the number 
was not a few. Dr. Finley has communicated to me a case, com- 
mencing as Cholera and passing into the stage of collapse, which 
was evidently modified, by the endemic, autumnal distempera- 
ture; for after being preceded by a moderate degree of reaction, 
the paroxysm of collapse, unattended, however, with chilliness, 
recurred for three successive mornings, succeded each time by 
reaction inthe afternoon, The patient, in obedience to his own 


instincts was stimulated powerfully and recovered. I was 

called into consultation, by my late pupil Dr. Shotwell, in the 

first week of the Epidemic, in consequence of a similar trans- 
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ition. His patient, a young man, was recovering from an attack 
of intermittent fever, when diarrhoea supervened; his circyls. 
tion began to fail, his extremities became cold, and his hand 
sodden. In this condition he struggled on for several days, his 
pulse being nearly or quite imperceptible for a day or two be. 
fore his death; while his intellectual functions were but little 
impaired. In consultation with Dr. Henry, I saw another case, 
which presented nearly the same mode of termination. An ip. 
fant, after laboring under a malady which presented the phe. 
nomena of remittent fever, seemed to become convalescent; 
when its pulse began to sink, and at length became impercepti- 
ble, with other symptoms, characteristic of the stage of collapse, 
which continued till it expired. 

Anumberof cases occurred under the denomination of autumnal 
fever, but attended, with diarrhoea, instead of the constipation 
usual in that fever, with serous alvine discharges and wandering 
cramps. 

Dr. Woodward has obligingly favored me with the notes of a 
case of Cholera complicated with scarlatina. The patient, a 
female child, aged four years, was seized with fever, swelling 
of the tonsels, difficult deglutition, diffused inflammation of the 
fauces, and vomiting. Ina few hours a diarrhea came on attend: 
ed with watery discharges, which, at length, assumed the rice- 
water appearance. Ina couple of days, a scarlet rash showed 
itself on the lower part of the abdomen, which soon assumed a 
mahogany color, and before the little patient expired, this com- 
plexion became general. 

The very first case of the Epidemic which occurred in my 
practice, in September, was attended with copious and alarming 
uterine hemorrhage, during nearly the whole period of the vomit: 
ing and diarrhea. The patient’s pulse became nearly impercept- 
ible, her skin cold and damp, and her lips purple; but contrary 
to expectation, she recovered. 

Dr. Henry also met with two or three cases of haemorrhage, 
or excessive menstruation, in connexion with Cholera; but 
whether they occurred in the practice of other gentlemen | 
cannot say. 
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Towards the decline of the Epidemic, many cases were eom- 
plicated with, or terminated in dysentery. 


As might be supposed, hysteria was a frequent occurrence 
throughout the whole Epidemic. In many instauces it was ex- 
cited by apprehension of the cholera, in others by the cause of 
that malady, more commonly by both. ‘The excessively re- 
duced diet, moreover, to which some persons subjected them- 
selves, predisposed them to nervousirritations. In some cases, 
the paroxysm of hysteria subsided, without being followed by 
Cholera; but in others that malady supervened. I met with 
one lady in whom the Epidemic commenced as hysteria, with 
extreme anxiety of mind, following on a sudden death in the 
family from the prevailing disease. No vomiting existed, and 
the bowels were rather costive. ‘The nervous irritation, with 
some degree of fever, continued for two days, when vomiting, 
cramps, and coldness, suddenly supervened; and the patient, 
with blue and sodden hands, expired in about eight hours. 
Hence it was important, for the physician to be on his guard, 
in reference to hysterical symptoms. 

An equal degree of vigilance was, in fact necessary in regard 
toevery kind of indisposition which occurred, for any depar- 
ture from health, by whatever cause produced, was apt to termi- 
natein Cholera. I met with one case, in which the patient, 
taken down with an inflammatory affection of the brain, to 
which he was liable, had slight cramps from the beginning; and 
ten or twelve days from the time of attack, after he had lost 
more than sixty ounces of blood, many additional symptoms of 
Cholerasupervened, and contributed to prolong his confinement. 

In its disposition to bend itself with, or modify other mala- 
dies—to terminate in them, and be excited by them—the Cho- 
lera but conformed itself to the laws which govern other epi- 
demic diseases. Dr. Rush, among the more modern writers, 
has spoken exphatically on the importance of keeping these 
facts constantly in view, when a particular atmospheric distem- 
perature is prevalent. The following anecdote will show, that 
this distinguished physician, observed his own precepts. Du- 
ting the Yellow Fever of 1793, on entering the suburbs of 
Philadelphia from the country, he was stopped to see a man, 
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who had just got his leg broke; not practising surgery, he 
directed the friends to send for a surgeon, and contented himself 
with prescribing his favorite “ten and ten” dose of calomel ang 
jalap. The by-standers thought him deranged; but the Docto; 
knew from experience, that such a casualty was likely to 
awaken in the system of the patient, the fever to which they 
were all so strongly predisposed, and he prescribed accordingly, 

I have stated a case which presented an actual complication 
of Cholera with scarlatina. 1 come now to say, that the latter 
affection, has been, and still is, a coadjutor of the former, in the 
work of death throughout the valley of the Ohio. In the winter 
of 1830-31 , it was extremely prevalent, and fatal in Pittsburg, 
and ever since, it has been prevailing in different parts of Ohio 
and Kentucky—chiefly in the country, and smaller towns, 
Scattering, and generally mild cases only, have occurred in 
Cincinnati; but in Lexington, it has within the last few months, 
been fatal to many children. {[t would almost seem, that there 
is some connexion or understanding between this epidemic and 
Cholera. I believe, that as yet, they have not both been de. 
cidedly prevalent in the same place. Pittsburgh, which was 
so fatally visited by scarlatina, has had very little Cholera; 
nearly the same remark is true of Lexington. The State of 
Ohio, moreover, has been extensively visited by scarlatina; 
but remained almost exempt from Cholera, except in Cincin 
nati. That city, on the other hand, has been spared the scar- 
latina, but sorely visited with Cholera. The former disease 
has come even to its limits without entering to any formidable 
degree. In the village of Montgomery, 17 miles north of the 
city, it was extremely prevalent during the preceding summer, 
when scarcely a case occurred here. Dr. Branch, a respecte 
ble young physician of that place, has given me an account of 
nearly 30 cases, which presented themselves in his own practice. 

Since writing the above, I have been informed by Dr. Hil- 
dreth, an intelligent student of medicine, that, the scarlatina 
has prevailed for some time past, in the valley of the Muskio- 
gum, where little or none of the Epidemic Cholera has shown 
itself. From Dr. Johnson, of McConnellsville, on the bank of 
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that river, he learned, that the scarlatina had been, during the 
ast summer, extremely prevalent at that place; and was attend- 
ed with such an irritable state of the bowels, and so great a 
tendency to diarrhoea, as to preclude the use of all cathartics 
except calomel, and suggest to his mind, that the scarlatina and 
Cholera influences were actually combined; the former, how- 
ever, being predominant. 

In the last number of this Journal, I have mentioned, that an 
influenza of a decidedly violent type, traversed the western 
countryin November, December and January, 1831-2, but a few 
months before the Cholera. It also prevailed in the Atlantic 
States and in Europe. 

Mr. Noah Webster, in his learned, but neglected work on 
Epidemic diseases, of which I hope he will give the profession 
anew and revised edition, has said much on the relation of in- 
fluenza and scarlatina with pestilential epidemics. The his- 
tory of the years 1831 and 32, in the western states, would 
certainly furnish many facts in support of his propositions. The 
connecting links among them, will probably never be revealed 
tous; but the facts which establish the reality of their combina- 
tion deserve to be recorded. ‘They should all be diligently 
studied, as to their modes of propagation; and thus be made, 
if possible, to throw light on each other’s paths. 

We constantly speak of the mysterious march of Cholera, but 
isnot that of other epidemics equally wonderful? Let us take 
influenza as an example. 

The late Epidemic catarrh commenced in the East, over- 
spread Europe, crossed the Atlantic, and extended its march 
into the valley of the Mississippi—so did the Epidemic Cholera, 

They both prevail in all states of weather; and are, there- 
fore, independent of the sensible qualities of the atmosphere. 

Epidemic Catarrh or Influenza, is an irritation of the mucous 
membrane of the wrial passages—Epidemic Cholera of the mu- 
cous membrane of the digestive passages. ‘The former bears a 
striking resemblance to common or endemic catarrh, the latter 
focommon, endemic cholera morbus. 

Each of them is supposed by the people to be contagious; 
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but their sudden appearance throughout a whole city, withoy 
the possibility of tracing up the first cases to importation, the 
indisposition in some slight degree, at least, of nearly the entire 
population of a place, their brief duration, and sudden disap. 
pearance—indicate an atmospheric origin; and, as these cha 
racteristics are common to both, they bring them under one Jay 
of propagation, and clearly indicate, that if the Influenza igs pos 
contagious, we are not at liberty without postive proofs, to be. 
lieve in the contagiousness of Cholera. 

It would not be difficult to trace out other analogics between 
these epidemics; but every reader can extend the parallel,and 
convince himself, that they differ chiefly in the rapidity of their 
progress, and the destruction of human life which they respec. 
tively occasion. 

[ am aware, that to bring Epidemic Cholera under the same 
laws of propagation as Epidemic Catarrh, is not an explanation, 
in reference to the former, unless we knew the mode in which 
the latter extends itself; but it is one step towardsa knowledge 
of the latent causes of these epidemics, to show that they over: 
run the earth under the government of one system of laws. 


lV. Parno.noey. 


It is not my desire to go extensively into this subject. We 
are ignorant of the part of the body on which the poison makes 
its impress, and of the nature of that impression; but the dis- 
turbance or impairment of the different functions may be 
observed and estimated. Reasoning from the phenomena which 
they exhibited, in those who were affected in Cincinnati, 
I would say, that the remote cause, was both depressing, and 
irritating in its effects. The majority of those who suffered, 
were evidently debilitated, in both the organs of animal and 
nutritive life. Insome cases, it is true, inflammatory fever was 
developed; but this was the consequence of temperament or 
idiosyncracy; and might be compared to the exciting effects of 
digitalis, when administered to persons of a sanguine tempera 
ment, who had not been subjected to the loss of blood previous 
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its usee Such cases must have occurred to every experienced 
physician. Examples of Cholera attended with active inflam- 
matory symptoms, were, in fact, exceptions to the rule: the 


majority displayed only the signs of nervous irritation. ‘The 
consequence of this morbid condition of the nervous system 
were perceptible in nearly all the functions. The gastro-intes- 
inal mucous membrane was in a state of irritation and morbid 
secretion; the muscular coat associated with it, was thrown into 
increased and irregular contraction; the liver was nearly para- 
lized in its specific function, so that little or no bile was secreted ; 
the kidneys, especially in the advanced stages of the disease, 
acted feebly or not at all; the pulmonary mucous membrane, 
ina few persons, was irritated into catarrhal secretion; the skin 
was deeply impaired, both in its calorific and perspiratory func- 
tions; the muscles of locomotion were irritable, and disposed 
to take on spasmodic action; the heart was enfeebled, and the 
vessels appeared to co-operate badly with it, in propelling the 
blood to the more distant parts of the body; lastly, the lungs 
did not properly decarbonize the bluod. All these differ- 
ent functional disturbances, seemed to me to result in a great 
degree, from an overthrow of the great, presiding function of 
innervation, accompanied in a few persons with developed in- 
lammation, especially in the mucous membrane of the stomach 
and bowels. 

As the nervous system is, in fact, one great apparatus modified 
inits different parts, or what is the same thing, in the different 
organs, it does not seem to be very important for us to ascer- 
tain which part receives the blow in Cholera. The effect 
spreads rapidly throughout the whole of that universal tissue, 
and impairs of course the functions of the various organs where 
itis present. 

Now whether the remote cause be applied to the skin, the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and bowels, the mucous 
membrane of the lungs, or being absorbed through that mem- 
brane, itact upon the blood or inner lining of the vessels, the 
cllects on the functions may still be the same, and the means 
ofcorrecting them the same. 
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From these views, two great indications of cure spontaneously 
arose. First, to allay the irritation of the nervous tystem; 
and, secondly, to restore the impaired or suspended secretions, 
and restrain those which were in excess. When these jp. 
dications could be fulfilled, the patient was saved, when they 
could not, he died. If, however, his temperament and habit 
strongly predisposed him to inflammation, the first indication 
was replaced, by that diminishing plethora and subduing ip. 
flammotory action. 

These brief, and, perhaps, superficial speculations, are appli- 
cable to the earlier stages of the disease, rather than that 
of collapse, or prostration of all the functions—a state concer. 
ing which] amnot disposed to add any thing to the many volumes 
now before the profession. I have already expressed the opinion, 
that, much harm has resulted from directing too much thought 
and care upon this closing period of the disease, instead 
of that in which it is a mild and manageable complaint; and 
shall, therefore, ask the attention of the reader chiefly to the 
latter. 


V. TREATMENT. 


The more common and regular cases of the Epidemic, pre 
sented three stages, each running into the other—these were 
Diarrhea, Cholera and Collapse. The first was sometimes at- 
tended with cramps in small portions of the muscular system; 
the second with more extensive cramps, and, in many cases, 
violent spasms; the third was often without either. A_ failure 
in the functions of the skin and liver existed from the beginning, 
and increased through all the stadia of the disease. The rice 
water discharges belonged to the second and third. The means 
of fulfilling, in the first stage, the two great indications of cure, 


laid down in the preceding section, were few and simple, but 


when employed in the proper time and manner, proved almost 
invariably successful. I proceed to enumerate them. 

1. The first step was to confine the patient to his bed, or at 
least to a warmroom. In many cases it was extremely difficult 
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to accomplish this; and I have no doubt that its absurd and pre- 
wmptous neglect, destroyed a great number who might have 
been saved. In my own practice, | made it a rule, to refuse 
prescribing for any one laboring under a diarrhoea, unless he 


would promise to observe this sine qua non to the success of any 
other prescription. ‘To keep on one’s feet, abroad, in the cool 
or damp atmosphere, with diarrbeea, and suspended action of 
theskin and liver, must always be injurious; but to do so when 
these symptoms arise from the poison, which produces Epidem- 
ic Cholera, is fatal. Believing that to be successful, we should 
begin with this disease, in the first stage, and that the most im- 
portant prescription we can make is a warm bed, I cannot too 
strongly urge on all who may see these pages, and have yet to 
combat the enemy, the indispensible necessity of coercing their 
patients on this point. 

2, On taking to his room or bed, it was of great service to the 
patient to use a general warm bath, or bathe his feet in warm 
water, rendered stimulating with salt or powdered mustard. If 
the functions of the skin were not deeply impaired, they were 
much improved by this measure. 

3. As the patient’s appetite was frequently unimpaired, it 
was necessary to prohibit its indulgence. Solid food was con- 
tantly injurious. Almost total abstinence was best; and what 
hetook, was least offensive when it consisted of solutions of fecula 
and gelatin—such as thin arrow root jelly and weak broths. 

4, A hot infusion of some diaphoretic simple, such as balm, sas- 
tafras, sage, or thoroughwort, the Eupatorium perfoliatum of 
the Botanists, one of our native plants, was of great service. 
The last isthe most powerful sudorific of the whole; And was, 
therefore, well adapted to the object in view; but being a nau- 
seant, when the infusion was strong or the stomach irritable, it 
sometimes produced a vomiting, that was mistaken for that at- 
tendant on the disease. 

5. The aqueous solution of camphor, effected by the aid of 
magnesia, as proposed I believe by Dr. Parish, an eminent physi- 
cian of Philadelphia, was found useful as a diaphoretic; but I 
inet with no facts that went in the slightest degree to sustain 

Vor. VI. No. 3. 5 
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the reputation of that medicine as a specific in any stage of 
Cholera. 

6. These measures being adopted in reference chiefly to the 
state of the skin, it was necessary to institute others, calculated 
to quiet the bowels, diminish their watery secretions, and 1. 
store the suspended action of the liver. ‘These ends were some. 
times accomplished by a salt or mustard seed emetic; in other 
cases, by an active cathartic of calomel and jalap, or calome| 
and rhubarb, or pills of calomel and the resinous cathartics, 
which, if the patient were of a full habit, and the diarrhcea had 
not continued very long, were attended with excellent effects, 
Other cases were successfully treated with large doses of calo. 
mel alone, such as twenty or thirty grains, given at once, and 
worked off the next day, with infusion of senna, or rhubarb 
and magnesia, or castor oil. ‘The sulphates of magnesia and 
soda, were generally rejected, as being apt to promote watery 
secretions. ‘The practice, however, which was generally pursu 
ed by the physicians of the city, and by the people in numerous 
instances without the immediate advice of any medical man, after 
it was recommended in the newspapers, was to administer calo- 
mel and opium combined; and this practice, I am persuaded was 
far more successful than any other. The opium being pulver. 
ized, the compound was exhibited in powder. The proportion 
of these two ingredients was varied according to the judgment 
of the physician, to suit the age and condition of different 
patients. One grain of opium to ten of calomel, constituted a 
common or average dose, to be repeated every three, four, or 
six hours. Sometimes the proportion of calomel was doubled, 
so that the patient soon took, forty, sixty, eighty, or a hundred 
grains of that medicine; but this energy was required in violent 
and threatening cases only. Instead of increasing the dose of 
calomel, the physician, in many cases, diminished that of the 
opium to half a grain or less. This was advisable in all cases, 
attended with fullness of habit, inconsiderable diarrhcea, or pe 
culiarity of constitution in reference to narcotics. In the last 


case, it was sometimes found advantageous, to substitute the sul: 


phate or acetate of morphia for the opium itself. 
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By this compound of calomel and opium, or its narcotic prin- 
ciple, the two great indications of which I have spoken, were, 
in general, effectually fulfilled. It accomplished, in the average 
of cases, what neither of the medicines separately could have 
efected; though a number, for various reasons, required the 
opium to be omitted. In others, from the prejudices of the pa- 
tient, or some other cause, the calomel was rejected; but I be- 
lieve few were satisfied with the results of this practice, except 
that mineral was replaced by the blue pill, rhubarb, scam- 
mony, jalap, or some other active cathartic. In the midst of 
these diversities, it still remains true, that the powder of calo- 
mel and opium, was the most eflicient means which could be 
employed, in the stage of the disease we are now considering. 
One of its first effects was to allay the general nervous irrita- 
tion, tranquilize the feelings of the patient, diffuse a glow 
throughout his system, appease his cramps if any existed, and 
moderate or suspend the violent peristaltic action of his bow- 
es. ‘To these, succeeded other effects, of an auspicious kind; 
sich as an abatement in the mordid secretions of the mucous 
membrane, a general perspiration, an equable distribution of 
the heat of the surface, and at length a restoration of the sus- 
pended or impaired biliary secretion, the consequence and sign 
of returning health in the portal viscera. Whenever the alvine 
discharges became bilious, the patient was considered as safe; 
though too early a discontinuance of the medicine, or indul- 
gences in diet, or going prematurely abroad, not unfrequently 
reproduced the disease. In most cases, the calomel would at 
length operate as an aperient, but sometimes it became neces- 
sary to administer a more active cathartic, in consequence of 
an unusual torper of the intestines from the action of the 
opium. 

When I reflect on the beneficial fruits of this practice, in 
Cincinnati, | cannot but feel some astonishment and regret, 
that it should not have been pursued everywhere. Had calomel 
been more liberally employed in Paris, might not the mortality 
of its citizens have been less than it was? The timidity of the 
French practice in regard to this medicine, is certainly not the 
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offspring of observation, so much as ancient prejudice. The 
phenomena of the Epidemic in the metropolis of France, seem 
to have been almost identical with those which it exhibited jy 
this city, and why should they not be met by the same thera. 
peutic agent? If the citizens of the two places had very differ. 
ent constitutions, the effects of the Epidemic poison would haye 
been different; but this does not seem to have been the case, and 
we are at liberty, therefore, to suppose, that the effects of calp. 
mel in France would have been as beneficial asin Ohio. Hoy. 
ever this may be, I consider the fact fully and firmly established, 
that calomel should be the basis of the treatment of Cholera jp 
the valley of the Mississippi. 

7. Cases occasionally occurred, in which bloodletting, either 
general or local, was demanded in the first or diarrhceal stage; 
but they were comparatively few in number. The pulse sery. 
ed as a guide in these cases; but indications were fikewise 
drawn from the state of the abdomen. When this was tender 
on pressure, or distended and hard, or colic-pains supervened, 
blood-letting was required and did much good. To many of 
these cases, cupping or leeching would undoubtedly have been 
well adapted, and the former was sometimes employed with 
advantage; but from the want of a professional cupper, and our 
entire destitution of leeches, topical blood-letting was not often 
an available remedy. 

8. Emollient fomentations to the epigastric and umbilical re- 
gions, were attended with a soothing and happy effect on the sto- 
mach and bowels; and contributed to excite the skin, and, per- 
haps, also, the liver. 

Such were the means by which our physicians, generally, 
combatted the disease in its first stage; and they were almost 
invariably suceessful. Could the necessity of having early re- 
course to them, have been rendered manifest to our whole popu- 
lation, but few would have perished; but so rapid was the 
spread of the Epidemic, and so inadequate the utmost individual 
exertion, that this important information, was by no means 80 
extensively disseminated as it should have been. Had the 
Board of Healti, the Sanatory Committee, and the Trustees of 
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the Township, co-operating with individuals and the Cincinnati 
Medical Society, at an early period, devoted some part of their 
time, and the public moneys placed at their disposal, to the dif- 
fusion of this kind of knowledge, instead of directing their chari- 
ties upon the dying and the dead, the amount of their benefac- 
tions would have been much greater, than it proved to be. It is 
better to preserve one man from serious illness, than to bury a 
dozen at the public expense. 

The treatment of the second stage or that which exhibited 
the symptoms of cholera morbus, did not differ materially from 
that which the stage of diarrhcea required. 

The patient thus affected, was of course in bed, and had no 
disposition to take food ; but he was invariably restless, and while 
he continued in that state, perspiration could not be induced. 

When he had fever the lancet was beneficial; and cupping 
over the abdomen, either with or without scarification, was of 
gervice. 

A sinapism, a blister, or a piece of flannel dipped in hot oil 
of turpentine, bound over the epigastrium, often tranquillized 
the stomach. 

When the vomiting had not continued very long, or had not 
been copious, the operation of a mustard or salt emetic, was 
often followed by a cessation of that sympton. 

It is, especially, to this stage of the disease, that the saline 
treatment with the non-purgative salts, as recommended by Dr. 
Stevens of London, was adapted. It was but little employed, 
however, in Cincinnati; partly I presume, from his book not 
having been generally read, and partly from an unwillingness 
to depart from the prevailing plan of treatment. | directed it 
once in the diarrhceal stage, and it proved successful. In another 
case, attended with vomiting it was unavailing. Dr. Colby, lam 
informed, found it to succeed perfectly in one violent case. Dr. 
Richards has informed me, that he obtained advantage, in many 
cases of obstinate vomiting, from small and repeated doses of 
the sulphate of magnesia. 

The hot diaphoretic infusions, so serviceable in the first stage, 
were promptly rejected and did harm in the second, at least, 
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until the vomiting was subdued. On the other hand, the effe,, 
vescing saline mixture, or the common portable soda powders. 
small draughts of very cold water; or little lumps of ice, ag ye. 
commended by Broussais, were followed, in most cases, by ay 
abatement of the gastric irritability and vomiting. It is to this 
stage of the malady and not that of collapse, that the reltigoran 
treatment seems to me to be adapted. 

In some instances, the most alarming irritability of stomach 
was subdued by starch injections with laudanum. Dr. Rives 
mentioned to me a striking case of this kind. 

But the chief reliance, at last, was on calomel and opium or 
calomel alone. To be successful, it was necessary to adminis. 
ter them, especially the last, in large doses, and in powder with 
sugar, so as to promote their rapid diffusion over the surface of 
the stomach. There is not, | presume, a physician, in Cincin 
nati, who cannot testify to the eflicacy of this practice. It was 
worth every other therapeutic means, both external and inter. 
nal. The most violent vomiting would cease, whenever the 
stomach could be brought under the influence of this compound, 
or of the calomel uncombined; and a speedy return of the sus- 
pended secretions of the liver and skin, generally, followed; 
after which the patient commonly recovered. 

Trials of opium alone, were sometimes made, or of the salts 
of morphia, or of laudanum, with ammoniated alcohol, or sul- 
phuric ether, or the aromatic tinctures; but, I think, they were 
not found so beneficial, in allaying the irritability of the sto- 
mach, as calomel and opium, or even calomel, only, which, in: 
deed, often succeeded better than the compound. 

When called in, immediately on the access of the vomiting, 
we could often succeed with these means in arresting the dis 
ease, but our failures were not a few; and if the vomiting were 
suffered to continue for some hours, the utmost effort was too 
often unavailing, and the disease passed into the third stage 
—that of Collapse. 

Of the treatment in this stage, what can I say? Certainly 
nothing either new or satisfactory. In Cincinnati, as in all the 
earth besides, a great majority of those who sunk into collapse; 
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‘nevitably perished. ‘The methods adopted here were such as 
had been recommended, in places where the Epidemic had pre- 
yiously prevailed, but their effects were such, that one is at a 
loss to know, for what reason they were recommended. 

| saw every practicable mode of inward and outward stimu- 
ation employed, with but little benefit. I should rather say, 
that all kinds of stimulants were applied, for in reality but little 
dimulation, was in general excited. The skin, it is true, was 
often reddened under our rubefacients. But no sympathies 


either continuous, contiguous, or remote, to quote the language 
of Mr. John Hunter, were, in many cases established; and the 
patient continued to sink as rapidly, perhaps, as if nothing had 


been donee There were cases, however, in which the descent 
of the vital powers was arrested by these means, and life appa- 
rently preserved. 

The mustard emetic was often administered for this, and 
proved, I think, one of the best remedies. In one case, attend- 
ed by Mr. Wood, one of my most ingenious pupils, | advised an 
emetic of opium and tartar emetic; it operated, but the patient 
died. 

In this case and another, I advised injections of hot water, as 
practised by some of the Sunderland physicians; but was disap- 
pointed in their effects. 

To a patient of Dr. Walker, one of our young physicians, 
who saw much of the disease, the cold affusion was applied, at 
mysuggestion. When the buckets of water were dashed on, the 
patient shivered, groaned, and writhed under it, evincing a sen- 
ibility to its impress, but no glow of heat, or reaction of the 
heart, followed its application. 

External heat appeared to be useful in many cases; but it 
was only when the patient was quiet that it could be success- 
lully applied. JI did not use the warm bath, nor the hot air or 
vapour bath. ‘The latter was employed by some physicians; 
but, as far as I have been able to learn, with no very beneficial 
effect. 

Blood-letting was employed in a number of cases, but seemed 
of little service. 
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Opium, I think, was generally found injurious, or, at least, 
useless, in this stage, whether given alone or in combination; 
and was, [ believe, but little employed. 

The administration of pellets of ice, on which Broussais seems 
almost exclusively to have relied, was, as far as I know, butlit. 
tle practised in this stage of the malady, partly, 1 presume, from 
a want of faith in the alledged results of that practice. For 
myself, | must say that the reports of its efficacy, in the practice 
of that celebrated physician, are somewhat incredible, and re. 
quire confirmation. Regarding the disease asa gastro-enteritis, 
it is easy to perceive that much of preconceived opinion might 
have blended itself with the results of his clinical observations, 
and vitiated their correctness. 

But zs the disease an inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach and bowels? If so, it must be one of the most 
violent kind; and still for its cure, even Dr. Broussais does not 
venture to prescribe copious and repeated blood-letting; al- 
though that is the appropriate remedy for such an inflammation, 
Further, the same distinguished physician, after condemning the 
stimulant treatment in the stage of collapse, admits that it is bet: 
ter than no treatment; notwithstanding it is directly calculated 
to aggravate the inflammation! In all this there seems to be 
some mystery; and one cannot but suspect that this eminent pa- 
thologist, has found some difficulty in compelling this anomalous 
Epidemic to wear the shackles of his gastro-enteritic hypothesis. 
The-opinion of the French Academy, that it is a catarrhal, 
rather than an inflammatory affection of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach and bowels, seems to quadrate much better with 
the facts. 

I have been favoured with a letter from the respectable Dr. 
Henry Bronson, of Albany, written after he had witnessed many 
fatal cases of Cholera, bothon the St. Lawrence and the Hudson, 
in which he observes, that a great number of different and opp 
site means have been found to rescue those who had sunk into 
collapse; and, that in attempting to determine what was common 
to the whole, in their modus operandi, one can discover nothing 
but that of their making a strong impression on the system—s0r 
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parting to it, to speak figuratively, a kind of concussion, by 
which the torpid and sinking energies of the systemare aroused, 
and the organs again put into action. I am disposed to think, 
that a more definite rationale of our treatment of this stage can- 
not be given in the present state of the sciences. 

It must be admitted, however, that when, from a failure in 
ihe powers of the heart, the blood is not impetled to the distant 
parts of the body, but accumulates in the organs of the cranium, 
chest, and abdomen, or in some of them, that the phenomena of 
collapse will vary with the seat of the congestion; and that the 


means of cure should likewise vary. Thus, if the portal vis- 
cera be engorged, injections of hot water medicated, would be 
proper, and large doses of stimulating cathartics; or a mustard 


emetic; if the lungs and cavities of the heart are its special seat, 
blood-letting and antimonials might do good; and if the brain is 
specially engorged, as | saw in a patient of Dr. Woodward, who 
labored under profound apoplectic stupor, the loss of blood, in 
copious quantities, would seem to be the best, if not the only 
eficient remedy; but still, in that case it failed. The fact is, 
that those organic congestions, whether seated in the sinuses of 
the brain, the coronary and pulmonary vessels, or the portal cir- 
cle, are but secondary effects; and if they could be removed by 
therapeutic efforts, it would by no means follow, that the pa- 
tient would recover; for the debility of the circulatory appara- 
tus which occasioned them, might, and indeed generally does, 
remain, and continue to increase till the movements of the smit- 
ten and enfeebled heart entirely cease. 

Of the consecutive fever, for a reason that will presently ap- 
pear, | saw so little, that [ will not venture to say any thing con- 
cerning it; except that nothing new, as far as [ have heard, was 
employed by any of our physicians. 


V. Quackery in THE TREATMENT. 


It would be wrong to bring this history toa close, without re- 
lerring tothe Steam, or Thompsonian practice,as applied to the 
cure of the Epidemic. The physicians of the South know but 
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little of this quackery from observation, but as an account of jj 
was published in a former number of this Journal, they cannot 
be ignorant, that it consists chiefly in theadministration of emp. 
tics of the lobelia inflata, and the subsequent use of concentrated 
tinctures of Cayenne pepper, myrrh and other stimulants, with 
the application of external heat, and a total abjuration of {hp 
Jancet, opium, and calomel! Considered, therefore, in referencg 
both to what it employs and what it rejects, it is a powerty 
‘practice, and must necessarily do either good or harm.  Thati 
sometimes did the former, cannot be denied; but I am satisfied 
that it much oftener perpetrated the latter. Indeed, I haye 
‘heard of many cases in which it was manifestly prejudicial, and, 
firmly believe, that it was often fatal, where a discriminating 
and scientific practice might have succeeded. Still it has been 
boldly asserted, and unblushingly published to the world, that 
this practice was found, in Cincinnati, to be more successful 
than that of the regular members of the profession! Was the 
working with Thompson’s patent,con/fined to illiterate men, who 
are too indolent to pursue an honest occupation for a livelihood, 
this notice would be less requisite; but when we discover among 
its advocates a number of respectable and intelligent citizens, 
such as members of the Bar and Trustees of our Medical Col: 
lege; when we see a regular Journal, established for sounding 
forth its praises, and find 1eputable booksellers, interested in the 
distribution of such a work, by which worthy, but ignorant and 
credulous people, are deluded into a false confidence, and the 
partition-wall between science and empyricism broken down; it 
is the duty of the former to assert its claims, and maintain its dig- 
nity. This is due, not merely to its own character, but to the 
interests of the community; and, as far as this Journal is able, 
will at all convenient times be done—whatever may be the apa- 
thy of some who onght to speak out; or the absurd preference of 
others, for a practice founded on no knowledge of the animal 


economy, over that, which rests on the collective experience of 
all ages and all nations. 
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VI. Concrusion, 


In concluding, I must again speak of myself. It is necessary 
to tell the distant reader (in this region every body knows the 
fact) that after having been abused for announcing the existence 
of the Epidemic, and warning the people to be on their guavd, I 
rus subsequently calumniated with the extremest virulence, and 
the greatest injustice. In all the surrounding country it was 
reported, that I saw but little of the Epidemic, for that, having 
lost nearly all my patients, [ had, in fear and discouragement, 
retired from the scene of action, soon after the disease made its 
appearance; and feigning sickness, continued in seclusion till 
the danger was over. 

I cannot suppose that any respectable member of the Profes- 
sion, Who may read these pages, will object to my stating a few 
facts, in contradiction to calumnies so unfounded, and so degrad- 
ing to my professional and moral character. 

[ declare, then, that as far back as the 28th of September, F 
hada most violent case of Epidemic Cholera; but, as the patient 
recovered, I did not enumerate it among those which ushered in 
the Epidemic; and that until the 16th of October, a period of 
nineteen days, 1 wasin the midst of those who laboured under it,. 
giving incessant advice, both as an attending and a consulting 
physician. That from making almost daily publications on the 
means of prevention and cure, a great number of persons, whom 
Ido not attend in ordinary, were attracted to me, thus affording 
me ample opportunities ofseeing the disease in all its varieties; 
that throughout the whole, my exertions, both of body and 
mind, were unremilting; that I got but little sleep at night, or 
rest by day, but was kept in a state of continual action and ex- 
citement; that these causes, at length produced an inflammatory 
affection of the brain, from which I had suffered several times 
before, which required the loss of two quarts of blood, under the 
direction of several respectable medical friends, and confined me 
tillin November; that from the beginning, it was attended with 
afew symptoms of the Epidemic, as was, indeed, every kind of 
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illness, and that in its decline, these became more numerous, ang 
protracted my confinement till the Epidemic had ceased, Noy, 
during the whole period of nineteen days, through the last ten of 
which the disease was extensively and fatally prevalent, as the 
bills of mortality have shown, [ lost but three patients. One of 
these sunk down in his yard, having neglected the early symp. 
toms, and | saw him but once, from the great press of earlier ex: 
gagements. ‘The second was a gentleman 76 years of age, who 
had laboured under chronic diarrheea from February, and had, 
twice during the summer, been expected to die of that malady, 
He was, of course one of the first attacked, but got so well as to 
go abroad. From indulgences in diet and imprudent exposure, 
he relapsed. He refused to take calomel; and, indeed, antici. 
pating that he would become a victim to the Epidemic, was 
averse to medical assistance, and expired without being subjected 
to the treatment which, at that time, I was, both in private and 
public, recommending to others. The third and last patient 
whom I lost, was a lady, in whom the disease appeared in the 
form of hysteria, succeeded by fever, without any of the ordinary 
symptoms of Cholera. I saw her before day, on Sunday mor- 
ing, and not, again, till Monday forenoon, when she still had no 
symptoms of the Epidemic. At eleven the following night,] 
was summoned to her a third time, and found that vomiting, cold: 
ness,and collapse, had suddenly supervened,and she expired early 
the next morning. She wasvisited,oftener than I visited her, by 
another gentleman, whose extensive practice in the Epidemic 
was at least as successful as that of any other physician in 
the city. ‘THESE ARE ALL THE PATIENTS I LOST; IF THERE ARE 
ANY OTHERS THEY CAN BE POINTED OUT BY MY TRADUCERS, 
Cincinnali, December 1st, 1832. 
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Ant. 1].—Extraordinary Case of Protracted Vomiting, in which 
Life was sustained for an unusual length of time without Food. 
Communicated by Daniex Sexton, M. D., of New Harmony, 


I was requested on the 17th of October, 1829, to visit Mrs. 
L. L., who had been for some time declining in health. For 
five weeks she had been confined to her bed, vomiting frequently, 
andunable to retain any nourishment; life having been preserved 
inthe mean time, by the occasional administration of a nutritive 
enema. She was much emaciated, although the countenance 
retained considerable vivacity. ‘The pulse was weak, but with- 
out much disturbance, the skin of a natural temperature. 

To allay the vomiting, I advised the following combination: 

Aqua Ammonia, 
Laudanum aa. 02). 
Oil of Cinnamon, gtt. viii. 

Fifteen drops on a lump of loaf sugar, to be taken into the 
mouth and swallowed gradually. Fora short time after taking 
the first dose, she expressed great satisfaction at the relief it 
produced, but on visiting her a few hours afterward, she inform- 
ed me,that like every thing else she took, it had been followed by 
distressing vomiting, and had produced great gastric distress. 

Having ascertained from her husband that a few teaspoon- 
fuls of brandy which she had taken some days before, had pro- 
duced temporary relief, and remained longer upon the stomach 
than any thing else she had taken, I recommended it to be tried 
in larger quantities, and in conjunction with it, to rub the spine 
with laudanum. and apply an opium plaster to the stomach. 
This plan was adopted, and continued until the morning of the 
19th, when it was ascertained that no reliance could be placed 
upon it. 

She was now much worse, mouth dry, tongue covered with 
dark crust, and the skin warmer than natural, and her life was 
despaired of by all that saw her. I now proposed to her husband 
the use of crude mercury, and with his assent gave an ounce of 
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it, apparently, with an immediate good effeet. A second do 
was administered in the course of the day, the good effect of 
which was not so apparent. The quick silver came away by 
stool in minute globules in the course of three or four days, 

Several other remedies were tried in the course of this and 
the following day, every thing failing to give more than a tem. 
porary relief to the vomiting, and her system still sinking, Th¢é 
Spts. of Turpentine, in doses of a dram, mixed with mucilage, 
appeared for a time to relieve her, astonishingly, but soon failed 
to produce any influence. Supposing her to be dying, at 9 
o’clock in the morning of the 2ist, I gave her 1 1-2 grains of 
opium, and left without the expectation of again seeing her alive, 
However, to my great surprise, on the morning of the next day, 
she was found to be much better. In the evening she took an 
enema which brought away dark fcetid evacuations, and from 
this time she began to recover rapidly, and by the 23d, consid. 
ered herself out of danger. 

She had now lived for six weeks without food, and her body 
formed the most complete skeleton that could be conceived 
consistently with the continuance of life, the limbs appearing to 
be held together by the ligaments and integuments alone. Her 
intellectual faculties, however, were unimpaired, and the love 
of life undiminished. 

We now gave her porter, wine, and sago in small quantities, 
with, occasionally, a little chicken soups thickened with barley. 
Upon this diet she continued to reeover until the 3d of Noven- 
ber. At this time it became necessary to remove her to the 
house of a neighbor, in consequence of the indisposition of her 
husband rendering him unable to attend upon her. She was 
borne upon a litter, supported by four men, when the unusual 
motion brought ona return of the vomiting, which continued 
for three days at protracted intervals. At the expiration of 
this time, in consequence of some imprudence in diet, it return- 
ed with great violence, threatening to prostrate her immed: 
ately. 

Other measures having been ineffectual in relieving her, | 
resorted to the use of belladonna. One grain divided into four 
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ills, one of which to be taken every six hours. ‘These were 
continued until five grains were taken, with the effect of keep- 
ing the stomach perfectly composed. At the expiration of this 
(ime the belladonna began to manifest its constitutional effects 
upon the system, it was discontinued for 36 hours, when upon 
some indications of a return of the vomiting, two additional 
doses of the belladonna were taken, which relieved it entirely. 

From this time her recovery was slow and gradual, but un- 
interrupted. Some difficulty was experienced in restoring a 
regular condition of the bowels, but by the aid of injections and 
laxatives this was brought about, and a healthy state of all the 
secretions established. 

About the first of December, after sitting up so long as to pro- 
duce fatigue, swe complained of a disagreeable sensation of 
pricking over the body, similar to that arising from pressure 
upon a nerve, and during the two or three days following, this 
sensation increased to such a degree of intensity in the hands 
and feet, as occasionally, to produce a temporary delirium. It 
was very much mitigated by the use of cider and water, but, for 
many days it returned about two hours after eating, accompa- 
nied with an unpleasant sense of burning. A local application 
of brandy to the hands and feet gave very great relief, 

By spring, her health and strength were perfectly restored, 
except some inability of using the lower extremities, which 
gradually yielded to a system of regular exercise. 


Art. II].—A case of Cholera, eombined with symptoms of Remittent 


Fever, By James C. Fintey; M. D. 


On Monday, the 14th of October I was requested by L. S., a 


button-maker, to prescrive for a diarrheea, under which he had 


heen labouring for some days. [ gave him two pills of opium 
tid calomel, one grain of the former to five of the latter, with 
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directions to take one immediately, the other in the afte. 
noon, and in the evening, to take a dose of the compound syrup 
of rhubarb. 

On the 16th f was sent for early in the morning, and foung 
that the syrup of rhubarb, taken on the afternoon before, had 
operated actively, producing copious serous evacuations. He 
was now very sick at the stomach, vomiting frequently, and dis 
shargiag from the bowels often, though not very copiously, the 
rice-water discharges. ‘The face was sunken not livid, but ofa 
smoky complexion, easily associated in the mind with the a> 
pearance of the sun in Indian summer. An emetic, of three 
tea-spoonsful of the flour of mustard, ina half pint of warm wa. 
ter, was immediately administered, which, after emptying the 
stomach, relieved the nausea and diminished the catharsis,a large 
sinapism was applied over the abdomen, and warm bricks and 
frictions assiduously applied to the extremities ;and brandy toddy, 
for which he had a strong instinctive appetite, was administered 
in as large doses as his stomach would bear, and a pill, of calo- 
mel 5 grs. opium 1 gr. was given every hour until reaction toox 
place. 

These means, after a lapse of severat hours, being followed by 
no alleviation in the symptoms, a vein was opened in the arm. 
The blood flowed from the arm of the usual color of venous 
blood, but after a few ounces were lost, became of a scarlet 
eolor. After the loss of about 6 ounces, the pulse sunk, and 
the vein was stopped. After the bleeding he was evidently 
worse; the pulse weaker, and the restlessness increased. Cup- 
ping was now resorted to. Several tumblers were placed over 
his chest and abdomen, and renewed at short intervals. At 
about 2 o’clock, P. M, the system began to react, the pulse be- 
came fuller, the skin warmer, and he passed, comparatively, a 
comfortable night. About 5 o’clock on the next morning, 
however, the symptoms of depression again returned, the rice- 
water discharges, which had only occurrred at long intervals 
during the preceding afternoon and night, became more fre- 
quent, the countenance became more ghastly, and the symptoms, 


in every respect, more unfavourable than on the day before 
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Atnoon Dr. Staughton saw him with me, and recommended a 
continuance of the same treatment. Reaction again took place 
about the same time, and the symptoms during the afternoon and 
evening were not materially different from those of the preced- 
ing day. On the following morning, however, at about the 
same hour, the symptoms of depression aguin returned. At the 
suggestion of Dr. Staughton, 15 grains of quinine were taken in 
(he course of the morning, in three doses. Doubtful of the ne- 
cessity or propriety of using such a quantity of brandy, good 
Madeira wine was substituted for it, of which, in the course of 
six hours, he drank nearly a quart. It did not, however, appear 
to supply the necessary stimulus, and we supposed it necessary 
to againrecur to the brandy. ‘he depression on this day was 
more alarming than on the preceding days, but when reaction 


took place it assumed a more satisfactory and decided character. 
Great pains were taken on the following day to guard against 
the periodical depression, but it did not recur. The restless. 
ness and the jactitation, as well as the desire for the brandy, 
continued during this and the following day. We now, for the 
brandy, by degrees substituted porter, for which he hada strong 


desire, and accommodating his diet to bis increasing strength, 
he soon regained his health, and returned to his ordinary busi- 
ness. 

On the afternoon of the third day we derived great benefit, 
from the administration of pills of assafoetida, which were given, 
by the advice of Dr. Staughton. ‘The uncomfortable distension, 
arising from flatulence, and the restlessnessand jactitation, were 
more relieved by it, than by any other remedy that he had taken 
in the course of his disease. 

Mr. S. isa man of strictly temperate habits, aod therefore 
the great quantity of brandy which he consumed was the more 
remarkable. He called for it incessantly, both in the stage of 
depression and reaction, and the quantity consumed was not less 
than a quart in twenty-four hours, for four days. Whether this 
was a healthy or a morbid appetite, | pretend not to decide. 
| did not, however, consider it safe to neglect the indication of 
treatment which it held out. 
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After the second day he also expressed a strong desire fo, 
porter. It was at length given to him, and with a good effect, 
Since that time I have met with another case, in a confirmed 
toper, who revolted at the bare mention of brandy, but who 
eagerly called for porter. As soon as good London porte; 
could be procured it was given to him, in quantities suited to 
the irritability of his stomach, and witha most admirable effect 
The retching and jactitation, which were very distressing, were 
relieved almost immediately. 

In the case which we are describing, the bile began to appear 
in the discharges on the afternoon of the second day, and conti- 
nued to increase until convalescence was established. He had 
had, before this, one period of reaction lasting more than 12 
hours; and afterwards, a stage of depression followed, more sc. 
vere than any that had gone before. ‘The prudent physician 
will not, therefore, be disposed to relax bis exertions on account 
of the appearance of this symptom of convalescence. In one of 
our patients a relapse took place, and the patient sunk undera 
dark bilious diarrhoea; while in another, on the contrary, there 
was no appearance of bile in the discharges, until four days after 
convalescence was decidedly established. 


Art. [V.— Notices of Scarlet Fever in a township of Montgomery 


County, near Cincinnati, in a letter to Dr. Drake. By Gronret 


Brancu, M. D. 


Dear Sir,—I have drawn up and shall send you a few imper- 
fect observations, on the Scarlet Fever, as it appeared in Mont- 
gomery and its vicinity. {n doing so | am net certain that any 
thing original will be offered: but, to say the least, it is a por 
tion of the medical history of the west, and perhaps may dis 
prove or confirm opinions already extant. 

With regard to the eause of the disease I can say nothing 
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very definite. Ifits origin was not atmospheric I cannot ac- 
count for it. Sometimes one or two among half a dozen 
children, were attacked, while the remainder escaped. It ap- 
peared in those who had not been exposed to the disease in 
others—and those who had been exposed did not often take it. 

I observed that most of the attacks occurred immediately 
after rains, which cleared up warm, with a close and confined 
atmosphere. The Epidemic was not entirely confined to 
children, for I saw one adult who had the disease completely 
developed ;-—the true scarlet eruption—the anginose affection— 
and the intense heat of the skin were all present. Many others 
had the anginose affection only. 

Some of the cases were very mild, being attended with a 
moderate degree of fever—swelling of the parotid glands and 
tonsils—a thickly coated tongue—no ecruption—finishing its 
course ina week. Others were attended with a scarlet erup- 
tion, great heat and itching of the skin, and a very sore throat; 
the fever generally continuing from ten to fifteen days, and des- 
quamation of the cuticle following the decline of the eruption. 
Sometimes the efflorescence was not diffused over the body, but 
came out in irregular patches on different parts. It frequently 
disappeared and reappeared at uncertain times. In most of the 
cases the arterial excitement was very strongly developed. 
During the stage of excitement, head-ache and delirium were 
common symptoms. Insome cases great precordial oppression 
was present. From the commencement of the fever a dull pain 
with stiffness was felt under the ears—under the angles of the 
jaw, and in the muscles of the neck. At this time, the tonsils, 
fauces, palate, and uvula were slightly swelled andred. Inthe 
course of the disease the voice was hoarse, deglutition painful, 
and the breathing difficult. When the disease was severe, 
ulcerations formed in the throat, which were converted into 
sloughs, that separated on the decline of the fever. In one case 
the sloughs enlarged—changed to a brown color, and dis- 
charged a sanious fluid: the glands of the neck being swelled 
enormously. 
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SequetA.— Various troublesome disorders followed the sy}. 
sidence of the fever. Dropsical effusions were the most com. 
mon. Indeed | saw but very few cases that recovered without 
swelling of the extremities. Some in a few weeks from the 
decline of the fever, would pass into a torpid state, with grea, 
disposition to sleep:—no appetite—slight febrile attacks in the 
afternoon—moderate anasarca—urine dark in color, and de. 
positing a sediment which resembled coal-dust—bowels torpid, 
requiring large cathartic doses to move them—the skin and 
tunica albuginea deeply tinged with yellow. These cases were 
very lingering, but the patients recovered under the use of brisk 
mercurial purges. In some a discharge of pus from the ear 
with partial deafness followed. For several weeks, exposure 
to cold reproduced glandular swellings. 


Treatment. Most of the cases required a prompt anti-phlo- 
gistic course. Bleeding—antimonial vomits, and afterwards, 
tartar emetic in broken doses, to curb the action of the heart 
and arteries—blisters, if much glandular tumefaction existed— 
gargles of vitriolic acid, and a solution of chloride of lime— 
cathartics and aperients, and if much heat and itching of the 
skin, cold effusions, were the remedies which seemed most bene- 
ficial. 

The dropsies which eame on after the decline of the fever, 
were connected with a phlogistic state of the system. The 
pulse was quick, sharp and frequent—the skin dry and harsh, 
and warmer than natural—bowels torpid and urine high-color- 
ed and small in quantity. Here purgatives, diuretics—refrige- 
rant diaphoretics, and the warm bath, were used with manifest 
advantage. 

I will relate a case which had some peculiarities. A child, 
three or four years old, when J first saw it, thirty hours afler 
the attack, had a pulse at the wrist scarcely perceptible—the 
eruption pale in color—the extremities cold—the upper surface 
of the tongue, fauces and tonsils of a deep red—the tongue 
covered with a brown fur, with the red and enlarged papillz 
showing through it—the eyes dull, and the respiration oppres* 
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ed. Stimulants, both external and internal—warm ptizans— 
calomel in large doses, and stimulating enemata, succeeded in 
restoring the circulation to the surface and extremities. On 
the third day, ash-colored ulcers appeared on the tongue and 
in the fauces; and the glands of the neck were much tumefied, 
the arterial action and heat of the surface moderate. On the 
fifth day, the ulcers were converted into black and fetid sloughs. 
The glandular swellings continued until they reached the orbits 
of the eyes—the ears—the clavicles, and crossed the trachea; 
both the breathing and deglutition being rendered difficult. 
On the seventh day, the swelling began to decline—the 
cuticle to desquamate—the pulse became more regular and 
fuller, and every thing seemed for the better until the tenth 
Jay, when the little patient manifested a strong disposition to 
sleep. The following night I was called in haste, and found 
the breathing laborious and difficult—the face and lips of a 
dark livid tinge—pulse small, frequent, and intermitting—de- 
glutition very difficult—involuntary stools—extremities cold-- 
tongue covered with a dry and black fur—some of the sloughs 
inthe fauces had separated and left red ulcerated surfaces» 
which again turned black. Respiration soon became quick and 
short, succeeded by stupor, in which the little patient expired. 
In three or four hours after death, putrefaction followed. 

You are at liberty to make such use of the foregoing observa- 
tions as you may deem proper. They are copied from notes 
which were taken during the progress of the disease, and were 
only intended to be a history of facts. 

Your obliged friend and servant, 
Geo. W. Brancu. 


Damet Draxe, M. D. 
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Ant. V.—A Treatise on Dislocations and Fractures of the Joints. 
By Sir AsTLEY Coorer, Bart. F. R. S., Sergeant Surgeon 
to the King, &c. &c. To which are added the Notes 
and References to the first American Edition. By Jonn D. 
(GODMAN, M. D., &c. 


It must always be with peculiar pleasure that the student or 
practitioner of medicine sits down to the perusal of a work like 
this of Sir Astley Cooper. An individual of great and prac- 
lical mind, with opportunities for observation unequalled, with 
a ambition of a high order, yet chastened down to its appro- 
priate sphere of honorable professional ambition, brings all the 
learning of the past, and all the experience of the present age, 
toassist him in constructing a treatise upon one of the most im- 
portant departments of Surgery, which will leave nothing for 
future historians to complete, either in the description of the 
possible varieties of disease, or in the invention of remedial 
measures. Such a work we consider the Treatise on the Dislo- 
cations and Fractures of the Joints. 

The first chapter is of course devoted to Dislocations nm gene- 
ral. In enumerating the various sources of difficulty which 
prevent the surgeon from forming a satisfactory diagnosis in 
cases Of dislocation, Sir Astley lays particular stress upon the 
importance of a knowledge of the anatomy of the Joints, and 
comments with great justice upon the almost universal practice 
imong students after studying with great care and accuracy the 
arrangement of the muscular, vascular, and nervous systems, to 
pass by the structure of the joints as an affair of Jittle moment. 
From this carelessness originate frequent mistakes ; forthe disloca- 
ons of the elbow, the shoulder, or the hip, are frequently 
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not to be detected without accurate anatomical knowledge, 
This neglect is the more inexcusable, inasmuch as the Princi- 
pal part of surgical practice consists in injuries of this nature. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance “that the form of th, 
extremities of the bones, their mode of articulation, the liga. 
ments by which they are connected, and the direction in whic) 
their most powerful muscles act, should be well understood,” > 

After dislocation, the limb generally assumes a determina, 
position—in consequence of the action of the muscles—and afio; 
a short interval, it becomes so fixed in its position by the tonic 
contraction of the muscles, that it is moved with great difficulty, 

Thelength of the limb is altered, and it is generally shortened; 
sometimes, however, it is lengthened, and then the muscles, 
being put very much upon the stretch, are lacerated, and a 
effusion of blood, in proportion to the extent of the injury, takes 
place, increasing very much the difficulty of diagnosis, 

The pressure of the head of the bone frequently produces 
very troublesome effects—from pressing upon a large nerve, 
for instance, paralysis or severe pain may result; and a dislo. 
cated clavicle has been known to endanger life by obstructing 
the cesophagus. 

A sensation of crepitus is sometimes experienced after dish: 
cation, from the effusion of adhesive matter into the joint and 
burse—“a circumstarice of which every practitioner ought to 
be aware.” ‘The very fact of the practitioner being aware of 
this circumstance seems occasionally to be attended with its 
inconveniences, as if it were necessary that ignorance should 
have something to keep it in countenance. It happened ouce 
with ourselves to be very much mortified by having a distinguish: 
ed surgeon pronounce, that the crepitus by which we recog: 
nized a fracture of the fibula near the knee, was merely the 
rubbing of the burs. ‘The subsidence of the swelling, how- 
ever, and the inability of the old patient to use the limb for two 
years, convinced both patient and physician of the existence of 
fracture. 

Dissection shows the capsular ligament to be lacerated, to 4 
very considerable extent, and the peculiar ligaments of the joi! 
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io be torn through. The tendon of the biceps which serves 
the double purpose of ligament and tendon, is not lacerated 
when the arm is dislocated into the axilla, the tendon of the 
subscapularis, however, is, and upon the extent of the lacera- 
tion very much depends the facility of reduction. 

The dissection of old dislocations frequently shows so won- 
derful a power of accommodation to the necessities of the case, 
that we shall extract Sir Astley’s remarks upon the subject. 


« Dissections of old Dislocations, &c.—The appearance of joints 
which have long been dislocated, depends not only on the length of 
time that has elapsed from ihe accident, but also on the structure 
tupon which the head of the dislocated bene 4 is thrown; for, if it be 
found embedded in muscle, its articular cartilage remains, and a new 
capsular ligament forms around it, which does not adhere to its car- 
tilaginous surface. This ligament, i in dislocations of the femur, con- 
tains within it the head of the bone, with the lacerated portion 
of the ligamentum teres united to it. In these instances, the 
bones themselves undergo little change. ‘The capsular ligament is 
frmed from the surrounding cellular tissue; which being pressed 
upon by the head of the bone, becomes inflamed, thickened, and con- 
densed, By this means a substance is produced somewhat less 
dense than original ligament, but still possessing sufficient firmness 
to bear considerable pressure, and furnish some degree of support. 

Head of the bone resting on another bone, &c —But if the head of 
le dislocated bone be placed on the surface of another bone, or upon 
athin muscle over it, that muscle becomes absorbed, and the bone 
undergoes a remarkable change; thus it is found, if the dislocation be 
not reduced, that both the ball and the bone that receives it, are 
changed in their form. ‘The pressure of the head of the bone pro- 
duces absorption of the periosteum, and of the articular cartilaginous 
surface of the head of the Lone; a smooth hollow surface is formed, 
and the ball becomes altered in its shape to adapt it to its new sur- 
face; and whilst this absorption proceeds upon the part on which the 
head of the bone rests, an ossific deposite takes place around it from 
the periosteum, which is there irritated, but not absorbed. By the 
deposition of this bony matter between the periosteum and the original 
bone, a deep cup is formed to receive the head of the bone, and per- 
haps no instances can be adduced which more strongly mark the 
powers of nature in changing the form of parts to accommodate them 
to new circumstances, than these effects of dislocation. 

The new cup which is thus formed, sometimes so completely sur- 
rounds the neck of the bone, as to prevent its being separated without 
facture, and the socket is smoothed upon its internal surface, so as 
have no projecting parts, which can interrupt the motion of the bone 


mits new situation. 
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The muscles losing their action, become diminished in length, m 
proportion to the displacement of the bone towards their origin; ang 
if the dislocation has been long unreduced, they lose their flexibility 
and tear rather than yield to extension,” i 


Dislocations, although generally produced by violence, some. 
times result from other causes—from relaxation of the ligament: 
this occurs most frequently in the shoulder, in the patella, aii 
in rare cases in the hip. Individuals are frequently met with 
who can dislocate the shoulder at pleasure. 

Dislocations may arise from paralysis; especially in thos 


joints in which the structure of the articulation is principally 
preserved by the action of the muscles. They are produced 
also by ulceration. 

Fracture and dislocation frequently result from the same in- 
jury, and indeed such is the structure of some of the joints, 


that the latter can scarcely take place without the former, as 
in the ancle joint, for instance. When these two accidents are 
combined, it is generally necessary, after firmly securing the 
jimb by splints, to reduce the dislocation without loss of time, 
it cannot afterward be done without endangering the union of 
the bone. 

Compound dislocations are attended with great constitutional 
irritation and consequent danger to life. 


“When a joint is opened, inflammation of the lacerated Itgaments 
and synovial surface speedily succeeds; in a few hours suppuration 
begins, and granulations arise from the surface of the secreting men- 
brane; which, being of the mucous kind, is more disposed to the suppu- 
rative, than to the adhesive inflammation, But the same process does 
not rmmediately ensue upon the extremity of the bone, because it 
covered by the articular cartilage, This cartilage, before the cavity 
fills with granulations, becomes absorbed, by an uleerative process 
instituted on the ends of the bones, but sometimes beginning from the 
synovial surface. The bone inflames,the cartilage becomes ulcerated, 
numerous abscesses are formed in different parts of the joint, and at 
length granulations spring from the extrenrities oi the bones deprived 
of their cartilages, and fill up the cavity; generally these granulations 
become ossified, and anchylosis succeeds; but sometimes they remain 
ofa softer texture, and some degree of motion in the jointis gradually 
regaimed. 
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This process of filling up joints requires great general as well as 
local efforts; a high degree of irritation is produced; and aif the consti- 
tution be weak, the patient, to preserve his life, is obliged to submit to 
amputation, 

Injury to muscles, blood-vessels, etc.—In addition to the above cair- 
cumstances, the violence necessarily inflicted on the parts in ¢om- 
pound dislocations, the injury of the muscles and tendons, and the 
laccration of blood-vessels, necessarily lead to more important amd 
dangerous consequences than those which foliow simple dislocations.” 


Sir Astley Cooper has seen two instances of this accident at 
ihe shoulder, and one at the knee—at the elbow, ancle, and 
wrist it frequently occurs. 

It is net necessary perhaps to mention, that the muscles con- 
stitute so great a preservative against dislocation, that it gene- 
rally takes place when they are unprepared to resist; or, iu 
consequence of their sudden and convulsive action when the 
limbis in an untoward position. 

Dislocations are rare in old persons—-the bones from their 
brittleness rather giving way. ‘They are also comparatively 
rare in the young—the epiphyses generally yielding. 

Obstacles to the Reduction of a Deslocuted Limb. "These may 
exist in the structure of the joint; such as arises from the hip of 
the bone constituting the socket of the thigh, or from tthe head 
of the bone being much larger than the cervix, as is the case 
with the radius. 

A more serious source of difficulty arises from the Lgamenis 
which surround the joint. ‘The capsular ligaments from their 
delicacy, can have but little tendency either to prevent a dislo- 
cation, or to resist its reduction. The joints, however,are pro- 
vided with ligaments accommodated to the nature and extent 
of their motions, and the injuries te which they are exposed, 
and their structure is still further strengthened by the temdoms 
ofthe muscles being inserted in such manner as to serve the 
purpose of ligaments. These ligamenis rust of necessity 
generally be lacerated before dislocation can take place. They 
de, however, occasionally escape laceration, at the time the 
hone clips from its socket, and afterward, present secious difh- 
culties in the way ofits reduction. 
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The contraction of the muscles offers the principal obstacle 
to reduction. As soon as dislocation takes place, the muscle 
contract, to accommodate themselves to the new position of the 
bone, and this contraction continues until the structure of the 
muscle becomes permanently altered, by a deposition of dense 
fibrous matter. When force is applied to overcome this cop. 
traction, the muscles oppose a resistance proportioned to the 
length of time since the accident, and this resistance after q 
time becomes insurmountable, 

In old dislocations, other difficulties occur. Adhesions form 
between the extremity of the bone and the surrounding parts— 
the socket becomes filled with adhesive matter, so that the bone, 
if reduced, would not remain in its original situation—and 
lastly, a new bony socket is sometimes formed, completely con. 
fining the head of the bone. 

The means to be employed for the reduction of dislocations, 
are both constitutional and mechanical. Force alone js jp 
sufficient to overcome resistance of the muscles, since the de. 
gree of it necessary for the reduction of many dislocations would 
be liable to produce violence and injury. The constitutional 
means to be employed are those which cause relaxation of tlie 
muscles by producing a disposition to syncope—bleeding, the 
warm bath, and nausea. Ifbleeding is resorted to, it is scarcely 
necessary to inform the student, that it should be taken under 
euch circumstances as will secure its full influence with as little 
expense to the system as possible. ‘The blood should be taken, 
therefore, from a large orifice, while the patient is standing. 
Dr. Gibson thinks that a knowledge on the part of the patient 
of the intention of the surgeon to make him faint, makes the 
abstraction of a much greater quantity of blood necessary be: 
fore the object is secured. 

The warm bath is resorted to where cireumstances connected 
with the general health of the patient render bleeding inadmiss- 
ble. The temperature should be from 100 to 110, and, as the 
object is to relax the muscular system, should be continued un- 
til some degree of faintness is produced. 
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Nauseating doses of tartar emetic are frequently used for the 
purposes of diminishing the power of the muscles, but as this 
medicine is uncertain in its operation—frequently producing 
yomiting, which is both unnecessary and inconvenient, Sir 
Astley’s custom is merely to use it in such a manner as to keep 
up the relaxation produced by the other remedies. 

Opium, Sir Astley suggests, in large doses, might be use- 
ful. The relaxing effects of tobacco and of intoxicativn by 
ardent sirits have been successfully resorted to, but the prac- 
tice is not likely to be generally followed. 

In resorting to the necessary mechanical expedients, it is of 
the greatest consequence to have the bone in which the socket 
of the joint is placed, firmly fixed before extension is com- 
menced; and the greater attention to this point is necessary 
in proportion to the mobility of this bone. One of the principal 
sources of difficulty in the reduction of a dislocated os humeri, 
arises from the mobility of the scapula. ‘The joint being pro- 
perly secured for the purpose of counter-extension, the extend- 
ing power is to be applied gradually, so as rather to overcome 
the resistance of the muscles by fatigue than to overpower them 
by violence. 

The Compound Pully for this purpose, where considerable 
force is necessary, has a great superiority over the action of as- 
sistants applied directly to the limb. Its effect may be gentle, 
long-continued, and completely under the control of the sur- 
geon. The action of assistants, on the other hand, is necessarily 
irregular, sudden, and often ill-directed, and as their muscles 
are as liable to become fatigued as those of the patient, there is 
danger of their relaxing their efforts, perhaps at the very mo- 
ment when the resistance is ahout to give way. Ambrose Pa- 
rey was the first to use the pully. Most writers on Surgery 
since his time have adverted to them, but they have not duly 
appreciated their importance. 

A relaxed condition of the stronger muscles, by a judicious po- 
sition of the limb, is frequently of great importance, and in dif- 
ficult cases, should always be consulted as far as practicable. 
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Should the extension be applied to the dislocated bone, or on jh, 
limb below? Mr. Boyer prefers the latter mode; Sir Astley, 
except in the case of a dislocation of the shoulder, prefers {}, 
former. 

The influence of volition upon the muscles may be frequently 
tucned to very good account, by causing the patient to make 
some muscular exertion, while the extension is kept up, the 
opposition of the muscles often ceases, and the bone slips into jj 
place in a moment. 

A great deal has been said about the length of time at which 
a dislocation may be reduced, and some surgeons in this coup. 
try have acquired great eclat by successful attempts at re. 
duction many months after the accident. As these accounts 
have been republished by most of the surgical writers in this 
country, ia a manner calculated to excite sanguine expectations 
that are not likely to be very generally realised, it may not be 
improper to give the opinion of Sir Astley Cooper upon this 
subject. 


% Old dislocations not to be reduced.—I believe that much mischief 
as produced by attempts to reduce dislocations of long duration in yery 
muscular persons. I have seen great contusion of the integuments, 
laceration and bruises of muscles, tension of nerves, inducing an in- 
sensibility and paralysis of the hand, occasioned by an abortive at- 
tempt to reduce dislocation of the shoulder; so that the patient's cor- 
dition has been rendered much worse than before. In such cases, 
even when the bone is replaced, it has often proved rather an evil than 
a benefit, from the violence of the extension. 

in those instances in which the bone remains in the axilla, in dislo- 
cations of the shoulder, a serviceable limb and very extensive mo- 
tions of it may be regained, although reduction has not been effected. 
Captain S——, who had dislocated his shoulder four years before, 
called to show me how much motion he had recovered, although the 
arm still remained unreduced. 

Time for attempting reduction.—I am of opinion, that three months 
after the accident for the shoulder, and eight weeks for the hip, may be 
fixed as the period at which it would be imprudent to make the attempt 
at reduction, except in persons of extremely relaxed fibre, or of ad- 
vanced age. Atthe same time, I am fully aware, that the shoulder 
has been reduced at a more distant period than that which I have men- 
tioned; but, in most instances, the reduction has been attended with 
the results I have just been deprecating. 

In cases of unreduced dislocation, the only course which the sur 
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secon can adopt, after the inflammation which the injury produces has 
subsided, is, to advise motion of the limb, and friction of the injured 
part .—The former to produce a new cavity for the head of the bone, 
jo assist in forming a new ligament, and to restore action to muscles, 
which they would otherwise lose by repose ;—the latter, to produce 
absorption, and remove the swelling and adhesions which the accident 
has caused,” 


These views are confirmed by the bad success of several late 
attempts at reduction in this country, which have been recorded, 
and probably of many more which have not been recorded. 

Particular Dislocations. —Dislocations of the hip-joint come first 
under the author’s notice. Upon this subject he is very full 
and explicit, illustrating every possible variety of the accident, 
with its symptoms, diagnosis, consequences, &c., by numerous 
cases, but our limits do not permit us, at present, to examine this 
subject. To this is appended an account of the fractures of the 
upper part of the thigh. 

This subject is one of very great importance, as well on ac- 
count of the frequent occurrence of accidents of this kind, as 
from the difficulty which frequently exists of forming a diagnosis 
between fracture and dislocation. 

These accidents, Sir Astley states, are much more numerous 
than dislocations; for while there are not received into the hos- 
pilals of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s (containing about nine hun- 
dred patients) more, upon an average, than two such disloca- 
tions in a year, the wards are seldom without an example ot 
fracture of the upper part of the thigh-bone. 

The result of the fracture will differ very much, according to 
its situation—a fact that is particularly deserving of the atten- 
tion of the young surgeon. The varicties of the fracture may 
be classified in the following manner:—1. Those which occur 
through the neck of the bone, within the capsular ligament.— 
?, Through the neck of the bone, at its junction with the tro- 
chanter.—3. Through the trochanter. 


Fractures within the capsular ligament, according to Sir 
Astley, are never united by osseous union. A great difference 
of opinion has prevailed among surgeons respecting the posst- 
bility of uniting fractures of the cervix femoris. Sir Astley has 
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attempted to reconcile the discrepancy, by proving that fra. 
tures within the ligament never unite, while those occurri 
without, heal, as under other circumstances. ‘T’o this point he 
adduces a great body of evidence, and extends the principle {g 
fractures of the patella, the olecranon, the condyles of the hy. 
merus, and of the coronoid process of the ulna—viz. that they 
unite only by ligament. ‘ 

The fracture within the ligament occurs most frequently jn 
women, on account of a peculiarity in their structure, which 
will be readily understood by every student of anatomy whoha: 
paid any attention to this subject. 

* It occurs also in those advanced in life. Out of between 
three and four hundred cases of fracture of the upper part of 
the thigh-bone, which Sir Astley has seen, but two cases of frac. 
ture within the ligament have occurred in persons under fifty 
years of age, aud one of these was ina patientaged thirty-eight, 
who had an aneurism of the iliac artery. After this age dislo. 
cations seldom take place except in persons whose constilution 
is very robust. 

The principles upon which this diversity is to be explained, 
are to be sought for,—first, In the general changes which the 
bones undergo, with the advance of age, by which their structure 
becomes lighter, softer, and more brittle ;—secondly, In the pecu- 
liar change which takes place in the neck of the thigh-bone. 


“Even the neck of the thigh-bone in aged persons is sometimes un- 
dergoing an interstitial absorption, by which it becomes shortened, 
altered in its angle with the shaft of the bone, and so changed in its 
form as to give an idea, upon a superficial view, that it has been the 
subject of fracture, thus leading persons into the erroneous suppos- 
tion, that the bone has been partially broken and reunited; but it re- 
quires very little knowledge of anatomy to distinguish in the skeleton, 
the bone of advanced age from that of the middle period of life. 

The neck of the thigh-bone in adult perscns of middle age, has a 
close canecllated structure, with considerable thickness of the shell 
which covers it; but in old sul jects, the cancellated strueture of the 
shaft of the bone, which is formed of a course net-work, loaded with 
adipose matter, is often extended into the neck of the bone, and the 
shell which covers it becomes so thin, that when a section is made 
through the middle of the head and cervix, it is found diaphanous; 
of this I have several specimens. As the shell becomes thin, ossiitc 
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matter is deposited on the upper side of the cervix, opposite the edge of 
the ace tabulum, and often a similar portion at its lowe r part, and thus 
dhe strength of the bone is in some degree preserved; this state may 
he frequently seen in old persons, Mr. Siecl, of Berkhampstcad, one 
of the most intelligent surgeons, and most respectable men I know, 
gave me the thigh-bone of'a person thus aitered, whose age was ninety- 
tliree. 

When the i of the neck proceeds faster than the deposit 
on its surface, the bone breaks from the slightest causes, and this de- 
posit Wears SO mi ich the ap 9 arauce of an united fraciure, that it might 
be easily mistaken forit. Before the bone thus alters, we sometimes 
meet With a remarkable buttress shooting up from ihe shafi of the bone 
into its head, giving it additiona! support to that which it receives from 
the deposit of bone upon ifs external surface, But another change is 

also produced from disease, of w hich the follow ving is the history, and 
which directly applies to the su! biect before us. 

Old bed-ridden and fat persons, (genera!ly females), are often 
brought into our disseeting-room with some of their bone by oer en (and 
more {re quently the thigh- bone than any other) in being weanated icon 
theerave. Ifthe cervix femoris of such persons be examined, it will 
be found that the head of the bene is net down upon its shaft, and 
that the neck ef the thigh-bone is shortened, so that its head is in — 
tact with the shaft of the bone opposite to the trochanter minor; and at 
the part at which the ligament is inserted info the néck of the bone, 
the phosphate of lime is absorbed, and a ligamento-cartilaginous sub- 
stance occupics its place; cither exten din ix entirely through the 
neck of the bone, or partially, so that one scction exhibits signs of it, 
and inanother it is wanting. ‘The —_ in some cases, Is so soft and 
fragile, both in its troc hanter and head, that it will sear ‘ely bear the 
slightest handling; and the motion of the thi,in-bones in the acetabu- 
lum is almost entirely lost, so that the persons juust have had little use 
in their lower extremities 


This explanation will also account for the slight causes, by 
which this fracture is produced—a misstep, or some other 
(rifling accident. 

The causes which Sir Astley assigns for the want of ossific 
union, are, 1. The want of proper apposition. —He thinks himself 
authorized, from much observation and from numerous experi- 
ments, to lay it down as a principle, that perfect union never 
lakes place when the extremities of the broken bone are not in 
contact. When the broken extremitics of a bone are separated 
entirely, either by the action of the muscles, or other causes, the 
deposit of osseous matter, which forms the callus, is very imper- 
fect, and if they are partially in contact the deposit is very 
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abundant at the point of union, and lessso at the other poings, 
Now the tendency of the muscles in a fracture of this kind, jsp 
keep the bones separated, in a manner, that it is impossible {o 
prevent; and this tendency, when the capsular ligament is not 
torn, is still further promoted by the increased secretion of the 
synovia, which arises from the inflammation that now takes 
place, by which the capsule is so distended as to keep the ery 
of the bone asunder, until the inflammatory process has ceased, 
and the disposition to heal has subsided. 

The principal cause, he thinks, 2. zs the want of action in th 
head of the bone. The head of the bone is principaily supplied 
by the vessels of the periosteum of the cervix. If, therefore, as 
is generally the case, the periosteum be torn when the fracture 
takes place, the circulation is necessarily very much interrupted, 
consequently no deposit of bone or cartilage takes place, but 
the deposit which does take place consists of ligamentous mat- 
ter, covering the surface of the cancellated structure, with little 
patches, like ivory, on the head of the bone. The following de. 
scription of the appearances on dissection, seem to confirm 
the author’s views. 


% Dissection of this fracture.—The appearances which are found 
on the dissection of these injurics are as follow :—the head of the bone 
remains in the acetabulum attached by the ligamentum teres. There 
are, upon parts of the head of the bone, very small white spots like 
ivory. The cervix is sometimes broken directly transversely, at 
others with obliquity. The cancellated structure of the broken surface 
of the head of the bone and of the cervix, is hollowed by the pressure 
of the neck attached to the trochanter, and consequent al sorption; and 
this surface is sometimes partially coated with a ligamento-cartilaginous 
deposit. ‘The cancelliare rendered firm and smooth by friction, as we 
see in other bones which rub upon each other when their articular 
cartilages are broken off. Portions of bone are formed or broken of!, 
and these are found either attached by means of ligament, or floating 
loosely in the joint, covered by a ligamentous matter; but these pieces 
do not act as extraneous’ bodies, s so as to exciie infammation, and this 
produce their discharge, any more than those loose portions ol bone 
covered by cartilage, which are found so fr equenily in the knee, and 
sometimes in the hip and elbow-joints. With respect to the neck of 
the bone which remains attached to the trochanter major, the most 
remarkable circumstance is, that it soon becomes in a great Ce 
gree absorbed, only a small portion of it remaining; its surface 
is yellow, and ‘extremely smooth, uf the bones have rubbed agains! 
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each other, Some ossific disposition I have seen manifested around 
thissmall re maining part ot the neck of the bone, and upon the trochanter 
major of the thigh- bone below it, in several examples of this fracture, 
We do not, however, observe the same process of union as in other 
bones, but a ligamentous instead of an ossific union, 

The trochanter is drawn up, more or less, in different accidents; 
and in those cases in which it is very much elevated, I have known a 
eonsiderable ossific deposit take place upon the body of the thigh-bone, 
petween the trochanter major and the trochanter minor, When the 
bone has been macerated, its head is much lighter and more spongy 

han in the healthy state, excepting on those “parts most exposed to 
ric tion, Where it is rendered smooth by the attrition which gives it a 
polls shed surface.’ 


The following are the principles laid down for distinguishing: 
the different species of fracture of the thigh. 


«The fracture of the cervix within the capsule is known, with very 
rare exceptions, by the very advanced age of the patient,—by its 
ereater frequency in female than in male subjects, —by the absence of 
swelling and ecchymosis,—by the elevation and advance of the tro- 

chanter,—by the greater mobility of the joint, allowing flexion and exe 
tension, although with some pain, and resistance from 1 muscles,—by a 
ere pits | nerc eptible only on drawing down the limb to the same length 
with the other ‘and then rotating it —by the pain felt at the trochanter 
minor,—by the smal: degree of constitutional irritation attending the 
aceident,—by the slight causes which produce it,—and by the little 
local swelling or change of appearance which ensues, 

Fractures of the cervix into the cancelli of the trochanterare known 
hy the effusion of blood amidst the muscles,—by great swelling pro- 
juced, and by ecchymosis, which appears soon after the accident,— 
by an unnaturally fixed state of the joint, so that flexion and extension 
cannot be performed,—by excessive pain on the least motion of the 
hipjoint, and upper part of the thigh-bone,—by a crepitus attending 
te least motion of the thigh-bone without drawing it down to the 
length of the other,—and by the inflammation, swelling, and constitu- 
tional irritation produced, which are frequently fatal. 

The fracture of the trochanter muyjor may be easily known by the 
separation of the bone at the part, so that the finger may be placed be- 
tween the fractured portions,—by the distinct crepitus felt in putting 
the fingers on the trochanter when the knee is advanced, _ by inability 
ofthe upper portion of the trochanter to obey the motions of the lower, 
and of the shaft of the bone,—and when at the lower part of the tro- 
chanter, by great overlapping, distension, and exhuberant callus.” 


We give his opinion upon the proper position of the thigh 
when fracture takes place below the trochanter. The difficulty 
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in this case arises from the impossibility of preventing the iliagys: 
f 


internus, and psoas muscles from drawing the upper portion of 
the bone upwards. 


«To prevent this horrid distortion and imperfect union, two ei. 
cumsiances are to be strictly observed; the one is, to clevate the knee 
very much over the double inclined plane; and, the other, to place 
the patient in as ‘ituing position, s supporting him by pillows during 
process of union, ‘The degree of e JJevation of the body which is y 
quired will be about forty-five degrees, but it may be readily ascor. 
tained by observing the approximation of the fractured extremities of 
the bones; and this position is requisite for relaxmg the psoas iliacys 
muscles, and thus preventing the elevation of the upper part of ¢) 
bone. Jn noother manner can the great deformity [ have deseyj)e, 
be prevented. When, by this posture, the extremities of the bones 
are brought into proper ap} position, and all proje ction of its upper por 
tion is removed, either the splints may be applie <d which are comny nly 
used in cee. of the thigh-b one, or, what 1s better, a strong leathera 
belt, lined with soine soft material, s heads 1, by means of several! straps, 
be buckled around the limb, and be coufincd by means of a strap 
around the pelvis. 


We shall close our account of this work with a review of the 
remarks upon compound dislocation of the ankle joint, in which 
the author has summed up the principles of treatment which 
should regulate our practice in similar injuries of the other 
joints. 

The first symptom, after the exposure of the joint, is a profuse 
discharge of the synovia, increasing with the determination to 
the part which immediately takes place. The inflammation, in 
about five days, proceeds to suppuration, which, eventually, be- 
comes very abundant. Ulceration of the cartilages succeeds, 
which sometimes proceeds so far as to lay the foundation for ex 
foliation of the extremities of the bones. When the cartilages 
are absorbed, granulations arise from the surface of the bones, 
and these inosculate, and fill the cavity between the extremities 
of the bones. Such is the general process. Sometimes, hov- 
ever, adhesive inflammation takes place, and the surfaces of the 
joints adhere without ulceration. 

This inosculation of granulations, or adhesive inflammation, 
does not generally produce permanent stiffness of the joint, pre 
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yided passive motion be commenced as soon as the cessation of 
the pain and inflammation will permit. Evenifthe structure of 
| the joint is destroyed, a new articulating surface is formed, and 
the partial stiffness of the ankle which may result, is compen- 


ated by an increased mobility of the other joints of the tarsus. 

The constitutional disturbance arising from this local inflam- 
mation runs very high, and if the local irritation be great, 
ihe nervous system is very much affected, and watchfulness, de- 
lirium, and subsultus tendinum, and sometimes tetanus, ensue. 

Thirty years ago it was the practice to amputate the limb for 
thisaccident; but itis now well known that in the greater num- 
ber of cases, this operation is unnecessary. Every extraneous 
matter, such as dirt, loose pieces of bone, &c. is to be carefully 
removed from the wound, and, if necessary for this purpose, the 
wound in the integuments is to be enlarged. 


Reduction.—The mode of reducing the bone is, in other respects, 
similar to that which I have already described, when speaking of the 
simple dislocation; bending the Jeg upon the thigh, so as to relax the 
muscles before the extension is made. When the bone has been re- 
duced, a piece of lint is to be dipped in the patient’s blood, and applied 
wet over the wound, upon which the blood coagulates, and forms the 
most natural, and, as faras I have seen, the best covering for the 
wound. A many-tailed bandage is then applied, the portions of which 
should not be sown together, but passed under the leg, so that any one 
picce may be removed when it becomes stiff; and by fixing another to 
its end, the application may always be renewed without any disturb- 
ance to the limb: this bandage is to be kept constantly wet with spirits 
of wine and water. A hollow splint, with a foot-piece at right angles, 
is to be applied on the outer side of the leg, in the dislocation inwards, 
ind the leg is to rest upon its outer side: but in the dislocation out- 
wards, it is best to keep the limb upon the heel, with a splint and foot- 
piece both upon the outer and the inner side: and an aperture in the 
splint opposite to the wound.” 


Sir Astley is not very favourably disposed to blood-letting in 
this injury, thinking it important, as a general principle, to hus 
band the strength for the great trial which the powers of life 
will have toundergo. And therefore, he thinks whatever is to 
be done, either in the way of bleeding or purging, should be done 
early after the accident, before adhesive inflammation has taker 
place. An opinion very different from that entertained by many 
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respectable surgeons, who think that where the inflammatory 
symptoms run high, the constitution is more impaired by {he 
unrestrained course of inflammatory action, than by the Joss of 
blood. Inthe greater number of the cases recorded in the pre. 
sent volume, blood-letting was seldom resorted to, to any exteny, 
Irritation should be allayed by the spts. Mindereri and opiates, 
with occasionally a mild aperient. . 


“ Secondary treatment.—If the patient complain of considerable paig 
in the part, in four or five days, the bandage may be raised to examing 
the wound; and if there be much inflammation, a corner of the lint 
should be lifted from the wound, to give vent toany matter Which may 
be formed; but this ought to be done with great circumspcction, a3 
there is a danger of disturbing the adhesive precess, if that be pro. 
ceeding without suppuration, ” By this local treatment, it will every 
now and then happen that the wound will be closed by adhesion; )yt 
ifin a few days it be not, and if suppuration take place, the matter 
should have an opportunity of escaping; and the lint being removed, 
simple dressing should be applied. After a week or ten days, s, if there 
be suppuration, with much surrounding inflammation, poultices should 
be applied upon the wound, leeching in its neighbourhood, and upon 
the limbatadistance, and the evaporating lotion should be still ‘employ ed; 
but as soon as the inflammation is lessened, the poultices should be dis. 
continued, as they encourage too much secretion, relax the blood-ves- 
sels of the part, so as to prevent the restorative process,” 


The practice has been often pursued of sawing off the end of 
the tibia before restoring the bone to its position. The follov- 
ing quotation presents a full view of the subject. 


“Sawing off the ends of the bones, &c.—There is another mode of 
treatment in these accidents, which consists in sawing off the extre- 
mity of the tibia before the bone is returned into its natural situation; 
and the reasons which may be assigned for pursuing this practice are 
as follow. 

Difficult reduction.—First. That there is in some cases much difi- 
culty in the reduction of the tibia, and great violence must be employ- 
ed to affect it. 

Oblique fracture—Secondly. The extremity of the bone is ofien 
broken obliquely, so that when reduced it will not remain upon the as- 
tralagus, but when the point is removed by the saw, it rests without 
difficulty upon that bone, 

Spasms.—Thirdly. ‘The spasmodic contractions of the muscles are 
much diminished by shortening the bone, as it throws them all intoa 
state of relaxation; whereas, if the bone be reduced by violence whew 
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he saw has not been used, the spasm of the limb will be sometimes 
yery violent. 

Local irritation diminished.—Fourthly. The local irritation is much 
jiminished by the greater ease with which adhesion of the sawn ex- 
iremity of the bone to the parts to which it is applied; for it is a mis- 
‘ake to suppose that the sawn end of the bone will not adhere; the con- 
yary is seen in amputation in sawing off a bone in exostosis, and in 
ihe union by adhesion of compound fractures; and that adhesive mat- 
ter can be thrown out upon cartilaginous surfaces is known to every 
person who has dissected a diseased joint; it is thus that the end of the 
tibia adheres to the surface of the astralagus, 

Suppuration and ulceration lessened.—Fifthly. When suppuration 
joes occur it is much diminished, and aconsiderable part of the ulcera- 
tive process is prevented by the mechanical removal of the cartilage ; 
for nearly half the articular surface of the joint no longer remains. 
(eteris paribus, therefore the case recovers more rapidly. 

Less constitutional irritation —Sixthly. The constitutional irritation 
isvery much lessened by the diminution of the suppurative and ulcera- 
tive process, and by the ease with which the parts are restored. In 
the cases which I have had an opportunity of seeing, there was not 
more irritative fever than in the mildest cases of compound fracture. 

Bone shattered.—Seventhly. It has been found that in cases in 
which the extremities of the bones forming the joint have been broken 
into small pieces, and in which these have been removed by the fin- 
cor, the patient has suffered less, and has more quickly recovered, 
tian when the bone has been returned whole. 

No case of death.--Kighthly. I have known no case of death when 
the extremities of the bones have been sawn off, although I shall have 
occasion to mention some in which the cases terminated fatally when 
this was not done, 

Objections; limb shorter.—The objections which may be made to 
this mode of treatment, are, that the limb becomes somewhat shorter 
by the removal of the cartilaginous extremity of the boue; but this I 
Jo not think an objection of any considerable weight, if the danger of 
the case be, as I believe, lessened by it; for the diminished length, 
which is very slight, is easily supplied by a shoe made a little thicker 
than usual, 

Anchylosis —The other objection is, that the joint becomes necessa- 
lly anchylosed. I doubt very much the reality of this objection, as 
in two instances I have seen the motion of the part remain; but even 
when the joint becomes anchylosed, a consequence to which it is liable 
in either mode of treatment, the motion of the tarsal bones becomes so 
uuch increased as to compensate for that of the ankle, the patrent 
walks with much less halting than would be anticipated, and has a 
verv useful limb. 

Each mode useful.—My intention, however, is not to advocate either 
mode of treatment to the exclusion of the other, but to state the reasons 
which may be justly assigned for the occasional adoption of either. 
It is only by a comparison of the different results of varied practice 
thata safe conclusion can be drawn; and from what I have had an 
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opportunity of observing in my own practice, and of learning from th: 
of my friends, I feel disposed to recommend to those whose. minds ay, 
not settled upon the subject, not hastily to determine » rr ‘ 
treatment in the different cases of this injury, as from each mode, yy. 
der varied circumstances, a strong and useful limb has been sq), 
without any additional risk to the life of the patient. | 
Cases in which the one or the other should be employed.—If the djs. 
location can be easily reduced without sawing off the end of the hoy 
if the bone be not so obliquely broken, but remain firmly placed jy 
the astralagus when reduced; if the end of the bone be not shatie: red. 
for then the small loose pieces of bone should be removed, and the sy; 
face of the bone be smoothed by the saw; if the patient be not exces 
sively irritable, so as to occasion the muscles to be thrown into yioley 
spasmodic actions in the attempt at reduction, which leads to su\ye. 
quent displacement when the limb has been reduced; the bones shy 
be at once returned into their places, and the parts should be unite! 
the adhesive inflammation; but rather than amputate the lim), if th 
above circumstances were pesent, | should certainly saw olf the ends 
of the bones.” 


Although in the majority of cases the limb may be saved, ye 
occasionally amputation will be necessary. With the followii, 
abstract of the circumstances under which it will be required, 


we will close this article. 


1. The advanced age of the patient. 

2. A very extensive lacerated wound. 

3. A difficulty m reducing the bones has been considered a rew- 
son for amputation; but as this difficulty may always be obviated 
by sawing off the extremity of the bone, it should never be cou: 
sidered as a suflicient excuse for destroying the limb, 

4. A comminated fracture of the bones. 


“ Bones shatlered.—If the lower extremity of the tibia be broken 
into small proces, the lcose portions of bone ought to be removed, aut 
the end of the tibia to be smoothed by a saw; but if, in addition to this 
comminutioa, the lower extremity of “the tibia be ebliquely broken, aul 
a large loose portion ef bone be felt with the fingers, then it will | 7 
proper to amputate: also, if the astralagus be b roken, the portions 0 
this bone shou!d be removed, otherwise “they will separate by ulcer 
tion, or occasion considcrabie local irritation.” 


5. The dislocation of the tibia at the outer ankle. 


are 


“'Thedislocation of the tibia at the outer ankle, produces much mo 
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injury and danger than that at the inner, and amputation will be more 
frequently required for it, because both the bones and soft parts suffer 
more than in the dislocation inwards.” 


6. It sometimes happens that when the bone is replaced it will not 


remain in ats situation, and all the symptoms of the injury become 
renewed.— This circumstance happens when the tibia, in the dis- 
location outwards, is obliquely fractured, and as only a small 
portion of the articulating extremity remains on the dislocated 


extremity of the tibia, it will not rest on the tibia when it is re- 
duced. 

7. The divésion of a large blood-vessel might, with an extensive 
wound of the integuments, lead to a necessity for amputation. 
Sir Astley thinks, however, that on account of the free anasto- 
mes of the arteries about the ankle joint, there will not be a ne- 
cessity for amputating, unless the divison of the blood-vessel be 
accompanied with ofher untoward symptoms. 

8. Mortification of the foot.—Ecxcessive contusion.— Extensive 
suppu ration. 

9, Exfoliations of bone, which from being locked in the sur- 
rounding portions of bone, are incapable of being separated, and 
thus keep a continued state of irritation. 


“My friend, Mr, Hamminck, had the kindness to send me a speci- 
men of this kind, which he was obliged to amputate. ‘The loose por- 
tion of the bone was seated between the lower extremity of the tibia 
and fibula, and reached to the ankie-joint; both the bones had been 
broken and had hecome reunited, and the uniting medium had inclosed 
and incarcerated the dead portion of bene, It is probable, from the 
appearance of the parts, that this poriion of bone never would have 
been able to escape from the place in which it was locked.” 


10. Excessive deformity of the foot. 

ll, Zetanus.—Sir Astley disapproves of the practice of ope- 
rating for the purpose of relieving the disease, the operation 
having appeared to precipitate a fatal issue. ‘The practice of 
amputating upon the appearance of this disease was introduced by 
Baron Larrey with very high expectations, but the experience 
of other surgeons has not confirmed his sanguine anticipations. 

12. Corpulent persons, unless they are in the habit of taking 

Vou VI. No. 3. 10 
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active exercise, suffer more from injuries than others, and there. 
fore are frequently compelled to submit to amputation, on ae. 
count of injuries which would otherwise be attended with little 
difficulty. 

We regret that we are here under the necessity of suspending 
our analysis of this valuable work. We do this the more yi. 
lingly, however, because no abstract of the individual opinions 
of the author can supply the benefit which the student of gur. 
gery will derive from the recorded cases, illustrating every ya. 
riety of accident, which could with propriety be introduced into 
a work.of this kind. In addition to this, there is appended to 
the work, a valuable set of plates, which very much enhances 
its value. 

In this country, where every physician is compelled to unite 
in his own person all the various departments of the profession, 
this volume should form a part of every medical library, Cases 
of surgery form a very important point of each individual's prac. 
tice, and upon the dexterity and success with which he attends 
to them, will depend much of his reputation. It has been sa 
tirically said of our profession, that the grave conceals the 
errors of the physician; not so of the surgeon, whose patients 
frequently remain palpable monuments of his ignorance or care- 
deesness. F, 


Art. VI.—Elements of Chemical Philosophy, on the Basis of Reid, 


comprising the Rudiments of that Scicnce, and the requisite Ilus- 


trations, with Plates and Diagrams. By Tuomas D. Mircirett, 
M. D. Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy, in the Medical 
College of Ohio; President of the Ohio Medical Lyceum; 
Honorary member of the Philadelphia Medical and Colum 
bian Chemical Societies, &c. Corey & Fairbank. 


The present volume, almost the first systematic work cot 
nected with the profession of Medicinc or its associate sciences 
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which has been published in the west, and emanating as it does 
from the Medical College of Ohio, seems to demand from the 
Journal, an extended notice. The liberal endowment which 
the Medical College has received and continues to receive from 
{he State, demands from the Professors who occupy the exalted 
honor of a seat in that institution, a corresponding exertion to 
build up a domestic literature, and inspire a generous emula- 
tion in the young physicians of this country to observe, think, 
and write for themselves, and thus save their country from the 
degradation of depending upon other countries for the elements 
of their education. As an indication ofa disposition to meet the 
justexpectations of a State which hasso liberally patronized them, 
asan earnest of greater and more elaborate efforts, we have no 
doubt the present volume will be scanned with an indulgent 
eye, and will receive a patronage fully in proportion to its 
merits. 

It was our intention to have presented to our readers an 
elaborate review of the present volume, but having been disap- 
pointed in receiving assistance from a quarter in which we 
were led confidently to believe we should have received it, we 
are reduced to the necessity of giving it such a common place 
review as will afford to the public a general idea of its charac- 
ter, without entering into the scientific details which the occa- 
sion demands. 

General plan of the work. 'The author flatters himself, that 
he has availed himself of a great improvement upon the gene- 
ral plan ofarrangement pursued in chemical works, by adopting 
that of Dr. Reid, of Edinburgh. At the same time he has sup- 
plied some deficiencies in the work of Reid by “borrowing 
freely from the course de chimie of Languier.” The advantages 
of this arrangement are, that commencing with the simple sub- 
stances, he proceeds to the compound in such succession, as 
thatthe history of each is given with all the combinations which 
it forms, as far as practicable, without at any time anticipating 
the history of bodies whose properties have not been detailed. 

The first chapter, after some general remarks and definitions, 
is devoted to the consideration of Altractton, the Laws of Combi- 
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nation, &c. Chapter II. is devoted to Light and Caloric; of the 
other imponderable agents, he dispenses with magnetism 4; 
altogether foreign to his work, and assigns to electricity anq 
galvanism a separate chapter at the close of the work, as re. 
markable for its brevity as the space allotted to them in the 
lectures of his predecessor was for its diffuseness. An arrange. 
ment, we think, that by no means comports with their impo: 
ance as chemical agents. 

On the subject of light his ideas are not very accurate nor 
very perspicuously expressed. For instance, the author says, 
“the indispensable necessity of light to perfect vision is well un- 
derstood ;” we believe we may add, also, the indispensable ne. 
cessity of light to zmperfect vision is equally well understood, 

Again, he says, “ Light cannot be converted into a percepti- 
ble mass by any force that we can employ. Its levity is equal 
to its rapidity, and the one is probably the consequence of the 
other. Now, how levity can be the consequence of rapidity, 
or rapidity the consequence of levity, we cannot conceive, hay: 
ing always understood that the vis inertia of matter induced it 
to move with a velocity proportionate to the impulse by which 
it isset in motion, without any regard to ils weight. 

IJe appears to favor the opinion, that between light and cal- 
oric there is an identity of nature and action, and after detail: 
ing a number of instances in which similar results are produced 
by their agency, he adds, “ Here it would seem that caloric and 
light act precisely alike, and thus far they are identical.” It 
certainly is a very loose mode of reasoning which would infer 
that all substances which have a tendency to produce similar 
results must be identical, especially, when the whole amount 
of the agency appears to be, as it is in the present instance, the 
removal of an obstacle in the way of chemical action. In the 
same way might be proved not only the identity of caloric and 
light, but of caloric and electricity, and of a thousand other 
chemical agents bearing still less resemblance. 

The properties and effects of caloric are illustrated in a very 
familiar and perspicuous manner. Its radiation and reflection 
are exemplified by the familiar experiment of two opposite and 
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parallel mirrors. A heated ball being placed in the focus of 
one, and a thermometer in the focus of the other, the mercury 
will immediately rise, although the ball by itself would produce 
no sensible impression even when. placed much nearer the ther- 
mometer than in the experiment. 


«The focal ball does, unquestionably, radiate caloric; for as it is a 
dull, unpolished body, if cannot reflect. ‘The best reflection viz. 
polished metals, are the worst radiators; and the best radiators, ag al} 
dull, tarnished bodies, are the worst reflectors, or rather, they do not 
reflectat all. But what becomes of the caloric radiated or sent out, 
from the focal bail? We answer, it passes or diverges to the circum- 
ference of the corresponding mirror, from which it flies off in straight 
and parallel lines to the circumference of the opposite mirror, from 
which, by a natural tendency, it converges to the central or focal 
point, and there falls on the thermometer, ether glass, or candle, pro- 
ducing the eflects previously stated, 

‘The experiment with the concave mirrors, may be further varied, 
to illustrate the reflection of heat. ‘Thus substitute a lump of ice, for 
the heated irori ball, and very soon, the thermometer in the focus of 
the other mirror will be affected, and its fluid will fall. Now, say 
some, this is proof, that cold is a positive agent, and not the mere ab- 
straction of heat, ‘They contend, that the frigorific particles pass 
from the ice to the thermometer, and act on it, by a positive power. 
‘This, however, is a mistake. Remove the ice from the facal point to 
aplace midway between the mirrors, and the thermometer will not be 
aflected; whereas, on the supposition of a positive frigorific agency, 
the reverse should occur. ‘The true state of the case is this. The ice, 
being in its proper focus, receives caloric from the thermometer, whiek 
is comparatively, the hotter body. ‘The rays, passing from the ther- 
mometer to the circumference of the mirror, then go in straight paral- 
lel lines, to the circumference of the opposite mirror, and thence con- 
verge, to meet in the ice, which occupies the focal point, The fluid 
ofthe thermometer sinks, therefore, because it parts with its caloric, 
to give itto the colder body.” 


If these experiments prove that caloric exerts a positive in- 
fluence,the proof is equally decided in favor of the positive agen- 
cyofcold. In the professor’s argument respecting the influence 
of cold, there is a perfect misrepresentation of the whole ques- 
lion, ‘Those who say that “cold is a positive agent and not the 
mere abstraction of heat,” do not neeessarily contend that the 
lrigorific particles pass from the ice to the thermometer, and 
act upon it by a positive power. On the contrary, they contend 
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for the privilege of supposing, as the professor does in relation 
to caloric, that it passes to the nearest reflector, and being re. 
flected from it tothe other, is concentrated in the focus of the 
jast reflector. The experiment, if true, cannot by any explana. 
tion be made to prove any thing but the radiation of cold, anq 
if we admit thie property in cold, we cannot deny it a Positive 
agency. , 

The manner in which this proof positive is explained away, 
has always appeared to us destitute of every kind of analogical 
support. What influence can arise from the fact of “the ice 
being in its proper focus” to make the rays pass frorn the ther. 
mometer to the circumference of the mirror, then go in parallel 
lines to the circumference of the opposite mirror, and thence 
converge to meet in the ice which occupies the focal point, 
We cannot see why the caloric should choose to travel bya 
circuitous route forty feet instead of travelling to its object 
through one-fourth of the distance. We are the more disposed 
to notice the imperfection of this explanation, because it has 
servilely passed from one copyist to another, without examina- 
tion, untilit has become as generally received as if it were 
established upon the solid basis of experiment or analogical 
reasoning. 

In speaking of the capacity of bodies for caloric, the author 
remarks: “two portions of the same body, in the same condition, 
have precisely the same capacity for caloric, as may be readily 
shown by mixing a pound of water at 50 deg. with another at 
100. ‘The temperature of the mixture will be exactly 75, or 
the mean heat of the two pounds.” Is this true as a general 
principle? 

Professor M. has the following remarks upon the modus ope: 
randi of caloric and cold, as medical agents. 


“The medical uses of caloric, and also of cold, or the abstraction 
of heat, claim a passing note; and the main reason for the remarks to 
be presented on this subject, is, to correct an error in regard to the 
modus operandi of cold. Alf agree that heat, whether internally 0t 
externally applied, in form of vapor, or water, or in any other Way; 
stimulates the system, and increases the action of the heart and arte- 
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ries. Onthe simple principle of its repulsive power, its tendency to 
expand bodies subjected to its influence, one could hardly anticipate 
any other result from its application to the human body, than that 
which is constantly witnessed. ‘These things being so, what must, 
oy) common sense principles, be the result of an inevitable abstrac- 
tion of such an agent? Every 6ne who is prepared to look at things 
just as they are, rather than to examine them through the spectacles 
of mysticism, will perceive, at once, that the abstraction of heat mast 
rive rise to effects of an opposite character to those which follow Ks 
direct application. It results, therefore, as a matter of necessity, thas 
cold is a sedative; that is, an agent, (if that term be allowed to a mere 
negative, ) which leasetio the vital energies, and would ultimately de- 
stroy the pr inciple of life, if not properly coutteensteds 

Alladmit that alcohol is a stimulus, because it is ampossible to resist 
the daily evidence of our senses on this subject. An individual will 
keep his system up to the point of full toned excitement, by pursuing 
aregular course in the use of this poison, But suppose that some one 
who has power to restrain this lover of the unnatural stimulus, exerts 
his influence, so as to stop, instantly, the wonted allowance, ‘and to 
substitute cold water in its place. Here ts a case of abstraction of a 
powerful stimulus, and look at the result.. The man’s whole frame 
indicates that a storinis gathering. Iis energies flag, and he is com- 
pletely unnerved. Look at the “drunkard, who has delayed, for au 
hour or two, his morning dram, and see if his system cannot furnish 
evidence, that the want “of the accustomed stimulus operates as a seda- 
live. Why,the unhappy creature has about him a temporary palsy; 
his hand shakes, his tongue falters, and he grasps the glass, as a 
drowning man would seize a straw. Look at him after he has swal- 
lowed the dose, and, ina few minutes, you discover, that the stimu- 
lus has had its accustomed effects; and the conviction is irresistible, 
that while alcohol is an unnatural stimulus to the drunkard, the ab- 
straction is a tremendous sedative, It is precisely so with heat; its 
action is always to produce positive effects, while cold, operating in 
its negative character, always produces corresponding results. It is 
therefore a palpable contradiction, to say that cold is a stimulus.” 


Gentlemen are as liable to err when they look at facts through 
the spectacles of hypothesis or false analogies, as when they ex- 
amine them through the spectacles of mysticism. ‘The Doctor 
asserts that heat acts as a stimulant; first, upon universal 
consent; secondly, because it must be so on the “simple princi- 


ple of its repulsive power, its tendency to expand bodies sub- 
jected to its influence ;” the inevitable inference therefore is, that 
coli—*the simple abstraction of such an agent” “must be 
sedative.” Last of all, to complete the argument, he brings 


inthe analogy of the influerce of ardent spirits upon the animal 
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Let us now divest this argument of the aid it derives from, 
hypothesis and false analogy, and what is the true state of the 
question? The animal economy is so constituted, that a certai, 
temperature is essential to vitality—not as a stimulus, but a 
requisite to the healthful condition of the organs of animal life, 
Apply cold or heat, and a sensation of pain is produced, and a; 
a consequence of the impression upon the nervous system,-ay 
increased action of the powers of animal life takes place, |i 
the appellation of stimulant can be applied to either of they 
agents, it is certainly more appropriate to the former than the 
latter. A*temperature above the ordinary standard is always 
debilitating to the general system, and is directly and immedi 
ately so. It never increases the strength as alcohol does. 4 
diminished temperature, provided it be within a certain limit, 
is always conducive to the strength and vigor of a constitutioy 
that is unimpaired by disease. ‘[he increase of the capillary 
action, indicated by a glow of heat, is as instantaneous as the 
eensation of cold. A determination to the surface takes place, 
animal heat is more rapidly developed, the action of the heart 
is more vigorous, digestion, absorption, and secretion go on 
more rapidly. The muscular strength and the power to endure 
fatigue is greatly increased. Now, in all this, there is no “my:- 
ticism.” [tis the universal language of common sense, founded 
upon the experience of all mankind. 

It is true, that upon a subject of this kind, where the practice is 
so well settled as it is in relation to the remedial effects of cold, 
hypothesis is of little consequence. So much dissention pre: 
vails in the republic of literature, that speculations, little im- 
portant in themselves, sometimes become serious affairs on ac- 
count of the language in which they are couched. 

Chapter Ill. contains a brief and perspicuous account of the 
principles upon which the nomenclature of Lavoirsieris founded, 
with the alterations which subsequent discoveries have render 
ed necessary. 

Professor Mitchell was fortunate enough to advance a 
opinion twenty years ago, which the progress of chemical st 
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ence has since amply confirmed, viz. that there is nothing in 
nature corresponding to Lavoisier’s “ Acidifying principle.” 


« Formerly it was supposed, that all acids contained oxygen, as an 
acidifying principle; but as the union of chlorine, iodine, &c. with 
hydrogen, gives rise to acids, we now distinguish between ozacids and 
hydracids. Thus, sulphur, chlorine, iodine, bromine, &c., in union 
with oxygen, form sulphuric, chloric, iodic, and entirely apart from 
the influence of oxygen, furm hydrosulphuric, hydrochloric, hydriodic, 
and hydrobromic acids. Whenever the term hydro is prefixed to an 
acid, we are to regard it as an abreviation of hydrogen, which sub- 
stance is a constituent part of the acid. 

On the subject of an acidifying principle, I have given my views 
at length some years ayo. It may not be amiss, however, to state, in 
this place, that the advances which chemical science is constantly 
making, have confirmed my early opinions on this point. I repeat, 
that the term acidifying principle is utterly unphilosophical, not only 
as applied to oxygen, but to hydrogen, and to every agent which may 
be supposed to exert an influence in developing acid properties, Every 
result in nature or produced by art, is a relative effect, and every item 
concerned, remotely or directly, in the accomplishment of the end, is 
essential to that end. Hence, I insist, that if an acid be discovered, 
which shall compose fifty component parts, all of which are requisite 
in the formation of the compound, the only characteristic of which is 
acidity, 1 may affirm with equal propriety of any one, as of any other, 
ofits constituents, that this or that is the acidifying principle. Ab- 
stract from the compound either of its parts, and you destroy the pecu- 
liar, distinctive character of the acid.” 


Upon the same ground he rejects the opinion of a principle 
of alkalinity and of inflammability. It is, indeed, very true, if 
the opinion of modern chemists is correct, that oxygen is not es- 
sential to acidification; and yet the course of reasoning upon 
which this advance beyond the opinions of the age was predi- 
cated, does not appear to have resulted from a very perfect un- 
derstanding of the use of the term “principle.” I[t never, we 
presume, entered into the head of Lavoisier to convey the idea 
that the acids could be formed by oxygen alone; on the con- 
trary, the specific name carbonic, sulphuric, &c. &c. indicates 
very clearly that Lavoisier meant no more than to point out 
oxygen as necessarily present in the formation of an acid. And 
the very slight alterations which are necessary to adapt his no- 
menclature to the present improved condition of Chemistry, 
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serve to confirm the correctness of the principle upon which 
that nomenclature was established. Oxygen is indispensably 
necessary to the formation of almost all acids, and upon {his 

fact was founded Lavoisier’s nomenclature. A very few simple 
substances have since been discovered, which, by an union with 
hydrogen, form compounds, presenting the characters of acids jy 
a greater or less degree; and these form exceptions to his theojy. 
which still, however, is perfectly adapted to the explanation of 
almost all the phenomena which the science of Chemistry took 
cognizance of in his day. ‘The discoveries which have bee, 
made since his time consist rather in the collection of a great 
number of isolated facts, than in the arrrangement of them uw. 
der any general system of classification. Perhaps we may say 
of Chemistry, that, as a science, it is confined in its application 
to the simplest combinations of unorganic matter; and thatin 
proceeding to apply its principles to the complicated combina. 
tions of the vegetable and animal kingdom, we find ourselves at 
every step surrounded by anomalies which we are unable to ex- 
plain. The following remarks upon the theory of combustion, 


in a subsequent part of the volume, place the Professor’s views 
in a more favourable aspect. 


+‘ Lavoisier probably erred, in accounting for the heat and light 
evolved in combustion, by reason of the limit ed view he took of the 
subject. It would require an infinite number of experiments, to (le- 
termine with precision the source of light and heat in all cases of com 
bustion, and the precise quantity of these evolved, in each instance, 
from each body submitted to the process. We s: ay, by way of gene- 
ral remark, that light and heat are properties of all sorts of matter, 
and that when these are evolved dui ing combustion, it does not arise 
from any new creation, but from their simple disengagement from the 
burning bodies, in which they exist by na ture, as inherent attributes. 

If discovery, in regard to supporters of combustion, had ceased wilh 
the production of oxygen, the Lavoisierian system had retained its 
popularity to the present hour. But the inquiring curiosity of the che- 
mist was not satisfied with present attainments, and his di ligent re- 
searches soon brought to light, chlorine, iodine, and bromine, — Inthe 
honor of these discoveries Sir [Iumphrey Davy had the largest share, 
and the world is deeply indebted to him for the fruits of his untiring 
zeal, 
_ The announcement of chlorine and its striking peculiarities, cone 
stituted the reasons for what has been designated, the chloridic theory. 
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As oxymuriatic acid, this substance had been familiar, as a supporter 
of combustion ; but its powers in that character were ascribed to the 
presence of oxygen, its compound nature being then universally ac- 
inowledged, And such was the tenacity with which long-cherished 
opinions were held, that the compound quality of oxymuriatic acid was 
contended for, long atter the publication of experiments proving the 
elementary nature of that body. ‘The most able opponent of the sim- 
ple character of oxymuriatic acid, was Murray, and for a while he 
enlisted many on his side of the question. My own inaugural disser- 
ration Was, in part, an attempt to disprove the simple character of chlo- 
rine, but [am happy to acknowledge, that so far as experiments ap-. 
near to go, We are bound to regard chlorine as an element. 

[n this state of things, it ceased to be true, that oxygen was the only 
simple substance possessing the attribute of supporting combustion, 
But chlorine did not long stand alone, but was followed by icdine, bro- 
mine, sulphuretted hydrogen, and others, which, under given circum- 
stances, evidently maintain the character of supporters of combustion. . 

‘hese apparent exceptions to the spirit of the Lavoisierian system, 
seem rather to accord with it, or to be extensions of it, All of them 
are at war With the notion of the phlogistic system, that combustibles, 
in burning, become lighter. And even in their bearings on the doe- 
irine of acidification, they present analogies, rather than contraricties, 
to the anti-phlogistic system, 

In conclusion, we regard combustion as the result of the action of 
material particles upon each other, as influenced by strong chemical 
attractions, or Opposite electrical conditions, and that it is a necessary 
consequence of an intense and violent motion botween the molecules 
of matter, Whatever be the exciting cause. As light and heat are in-- 
herent properties of all matter, we held, that the evolution of these is 
not a new product, growing out of the act of combustion, but a mere. 
disengagement or disturbance of these essential constituents of mae- 
terial particles, 


In proceeding to the descriptive part of the work, we have- 
few remarks to make. ‘Che author’s descriptions are generally 
very perspicuous, his experiments appropriate, and his illustra- 
tions peculiarly happy. His method of exemplifying the doc- 
(rine of definite proportions, and applying its principles to the 
analysis and composition of the objects of chemical investi- 
gation are very striking, and cannot fail to impress the subject 
indelibly upon the mind of every attentive reader. 

In conformity with the author’s general plan of arrangement, 
the vegetable acids and alkalies occupy a conspicuous situation 
in the body of the work, following immediately the history of the: 
gases of which they are composed. In conformity with this 
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principle of arrangement ammonia should, perhaps, have oery. 
pied the same position. ‘The resemblance, however, of this Jat. 
ter substance tothe fixed alkalies, determined the author to place 
itin connexion with them; anarrangement which derives still fyp. 
ther countenance from the experiment of Berzelius, which seems 
to prove that it, like the other alkalies, has a metallic base, 

The account of the vegetable alkalies is very full and com. 
plete, but as this subject has been repeatedly referred to in this 
Journal, we shall not at present allude to it. 

Professor M. thinks that injustice has been done to Lavoisier 
and other Chemists, by ascribing the honor of discovering the me. 
tallic base of the alkalies exclusively to Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Lavoisier suspected it, and Professor Woodhouse, of the Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania, seems to have reduced potash from its 
oxyde. 

“There can scarcely be a doubt, that Professor Woodhouse (for. 
merly of the University of Pennsylvania) was the first person who 
actually reduced potash to the metallic state. He was operating with 
pearlash and soot, exposed toa very high degree of heat in a covered 
crucible, and perceived, that water thrown on the mixture, when quite 
cold caused it to take fire. He repeated the experiment with char 
coal, and the same result followed. He had never seen potassium, 
nor heard of it; but who will now entertain a doubt, that he actually 
decomposed potash in the experiment which seemed to him quite un- 
intelligible, and that the combustion which occurred under his notice, 


was the effect, so often seen in latter times, of the contact of potassium 
with water.” 


Honor to whom honor is due. Sir H. Davy certainly hasa 
sufficient basis for his fame, without detracting from the merils 
of his distinguished predecessors. 

As the change in the nomenclature, which has resulted from 
the discovery of the simple character of chlorine, has produced 
some confusion in the use of medical terms, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing account of Chloride of Sodium, for the purpose of ena- 
bling those who are familiar only with the ancient nomenclature, 
to accommodate themselves to the change of language which 
the extension of the science has introduced. 


“ Chloride of Sodium.—This is composed of one equivalent of chlo- 
rine, 36, and one of sodium, 24, It may be yyadg by burning sodium 
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iachlorine, or by heating it in muriatic acid gas. In the latter case, 
it effects a decomposition, taking chlorine from the muriatic acid and 
getting its hydrogen at liberty. Ifa solution of common salt (muriate 
of soda) be evaporated, crystals of the chloride are deposited; for this 
salt, like the muriate of potash, can exist, as such, only in solution, and 
is converted into a chloride by expelling the water, so as to reduce the 
whole to crystals, We are, therefore, to regard the solution of com- 
mon salt as a true muriate of soda, and the same solution reduced by 
evaporation to the crystallised state, as a chloride of sodium, When 
- water is added to the chloride, that liquid is decomposed; its oxygen 
joins the sodium to form the protoxyde of soda, while its hydrogen 
unites to the chlorine to form muriatic acid, and the muriatic acid com- 
_ )ines with the protoxyde of soda, to make the muriate of soda, Sodium 
has a much stronger attraction for chlorine than for oxygen, and hence, 
soda or its hydrate is decomposed by chlorine, and a chloride of so- 
dium is formed, 


The following account of an article, at present muchin use as 
a disinfecting agent, will be acceptable to many of our readers. 


“ Chloride of sodium is sometimes confounded with chloride of soda, 
but they are different articles. ‘The latter seems to offer a departure 
from the analogy, generally observed, between the compounds of oxy- 
gon, and those of chlorine, iodine, &c. The chloride of soda is, evi- 
dently, a chloride of an oxyde, and it is Certain, we have no instance 
ofanoxyde of achioride. For this reason, it was at first doubted, that 
chlorine could combine, chemically, with either lime or soda, and Ido 
not believe that a true chemical union exists, It is most likely, that 
the lime and soda retain the chlorine, pretty much as charcoal retains 
large bulks of various gases, or as water holds in solution ammoniacal 
gas. Dr. Ure speaks of the absorption of chlorine by the hydrate of 
lime, and it certainly remains to be shown, that any other state of 
union exists in these chlorides, than that of simple mixture. The 
evidence in favour of the chemical composition of atmospheric air is, 
inmy view, far stronger than any that has yet been adduced, to prove 
chloride of soda is a true chemical compound, 

Pure chloride of soda is prepared, by passing a current of chlorine 
gas into a cold and dilute solution of caustic soda, until no more gas 
can be taken up. Common carbonate of soda may be used in place of 
the pure alkali; but considerable excess of chlorine must be employed, 
inorder to displace the whole of the carbonic acid.” 


The author’s account of the Mineral and Vegetable Poisons—of 
their tests, antidotes, &c. is very satisfactory. We subjoin the 
following mode of procuring asolution of arsenic in cases of sup- 
posed poisoning, free from admixture with animal and vegetable 
matter, 
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“Though considerable information may be obtained, by applyin, 
the tests we have described to mixed solutions, suspected to contain 
the poison, and when they all concur, in the indications which “on 
give of arsenious acid, little doubt can be entertained of its presence. 
still,.in-order to avoid every source of fallacy, it will be necessary ;; 
continue our investigation still further, separating the matter that ap. 
pears to have produced the characteristic precipitate with the arsenioys 
acid, and extracting the-metal itself, if any arsenious acid shall haye 
been present. . 

For this purpose,.Dr. Christison.recommends sulphuretted hydrogey 
to be employed, dispensing with the other tests; the liquid should he 
boiled and filtered in the first place, and then acidulated with muriatie 
or acetic acid, to. prevent any alkaline matter, that may be preseyt 
from interfering with the precipitation; after which, a stream of wl. 
phuretted hydrogen should be passed through the liquid, and continued, 
at least, for half an hour; it is then to be boiled, for a few minutes, jg 
expel any excess of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the precipitate co}. 
lected on a filter, washing it repeatedly wih water, and drying it af 
terwards,. by heating it at a temperature of 212 deg. On mixing jt 
intimately with about twice its weight of black flux, and exposing itty 
heat in a glass tube, over a spirit lamp, the potassium io the black 
flux combines with the sulphur, and the metallic arsenic is sublimed 
in the same manner,.as in the reduction of arsenious acid, by the same 
substance. The size of the tube must be adapted to the quantity of 
the precipitate which has been procured; the most convenient size is 
about three or four inches long, and about a quarter or a half inch in 
diameter; the mixture should not fill more than halfan inch of the 
lower part of the tube, and smaller tubes should be used, when only 
avery minute quantity of matter has been precipitated, 

Ifa crust of metallic arsenic should be obtained, its stee!-gray lus- 
tre, its brittleness, the facility with which it is volatilised, and the gar- 
lic odor that is, at the same time, produced, will be sufficient to dis- 
tinguish it from any other substance; if, however, there are only very 
indistinct appearances of the metallic arsenic, the following is the me- 
thod that [ have found most satisfactory, for ascertaining if arsenic be 
really present. The tube is to be exposed again to heat, over the 
spirit lamp, till the matter that has been sublimed, is carried a little 
farther up the tube and completely separated from the black matter 
that remains at the bottom; the lower part of the tube must then be 
broken off, drawing a file across it, previously, that it may be easily 
removed, and the upper part put into another glass tube and boiled, for 
five or ten minutes, with a little water, to which a few drops of nitric 
acid have been added. If the tube be coated with any arsenious aci(, 
it will be immediately dissolved, and if any metallic arsenic should be 
present, it also will be converted into arsenious acid, attracting oxygell 
from the nitric acid, and being dissolved at the same time, so that the 
liquid may now be considered as a solution of arsenious acid in water, 
with a small quantity of nitric acid; and accordingly, on neutralising 
the excess of acid, by dropping ammonia into it, through a test-tube 
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jyawn out at the extremity over a spirit lamp, so as to represent a small 
(nnel terminating in a capillary tube, the ammoniaco-nitrates of cop- 
er and silver will produce the characteristic green and yellow precipi- 
ates. If they should give no precipitates, then we may conclude, that 
the mixture which we have examined, contains no arsenic. 

Digest a quarter ofa grain of metallic arsenic in a test-tube, with a 
jrachm of water and two or three drops of nitric acid, and neutralise the 
olution with ammonia, in the manner described in the preceding para- 
craphe Put a number of drops of the solution, on different parts of a 
-heet of White paper, and touch them with glass rods, dipped in the 
jifferent solutions used for the detection of arsenious acid, and the cha- 
acteristic color will appear in each. We must be careful not to dip 
ihe same glass rods into different solutions, without previously remoy- 
inv any liquid that may be still adhering to them, 

‘The indications, given by the different tests, are free from every 
source of fallacy, when they are added to solutions prepared in this 
manner; as the arsenious acid is thus removed from all the animal and 
vegetable matter, that might have interfered with their action in the 
yuxed liquid, Infusions of astringent matter and some other vegetable 
aud animal substances, which are frequently met with in the liquid 
contents of the stomach, have been shown, by Dr. Christison, to be 
capable of retaining, in solution, the precipitates that arsenious acid 
vives With the ammoniaco-nitrates of copper and silver, T'artaric and 
acetic acids appear to be solvents, in some cases, arsenite of silver 
being soluble in both, 

Ortila has proposed to use chlorine, and Mr. Phillips animal char- 
coal, to decolorise mixed fluids, suspected to contain arsenious acid,9 
and allow the usual tests to be applied in the liquid way, without pre- 
viously removing the arsenious acid and subjecting it to some process 
of reduction; but though both may occasionally be used with advan- 
tage, it will be better to adopt the method we have already mentioned. 
li appears, also, from the experiments of Drs. Christison and Paris, 
that charcoal is capable of precipitating arsenious acid from its solution 
in water.” 


We consider it rather a defect ina work designed expressly for 
medical students, that the chapter devoted to Animal Chemistry 
and the analysis of Mineral Waters should be so brief. Thesame 
remark may be applied to the section upon Electricity and Gal. 
vanism—the whole of which is comprised in the space of four 
pages—a notice altogether too limited, when we reflect upon 
their importance as chemical agents. 

The present volume we consider to be, in many respects, a 
very valuable one. The professions of the author are very mo- 
derate, His object is simply to prepare for his class and his 
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general readers, a summary of the science, arranged upon q 
principle, offering, as he conceives, many advantages above the 
plan generally adopted. It isdesigned simply as an elementary 
treatise, and for this purpose we think it has many merit; 
The style of description and illustration is very good, and as, 
treatise on chemistry is principally made up of description and 
illustration, a merit of this kind is the highest recommendatioy 
it could possess. In his attempts at reasoning, the author is not 
always equally happy—his ratiocination being often loose, de. 
clamatory, and desultory, and his deductions far-fetched and 
illogical. 

There is another defect in the work, which, although many, 
and perhaps the most of mankind may think little of it, is amat- 
ter of serious consequence. We allude to an occasional habit 
of speaking in a style of arrogant denunciation towards thoi 
who are so unfortunate as to incur the displeasure of the author, 
The quarrels of authors form no small part of the evils which 
disturb the peace and harmony of society, and we see no reason 
therefore, why their conduct towards each other should not be 


directed by the same rules which regulate the intercourse of 
men in the ordinary walks of social life. 

It would be injustice to the enterprising publishers of this vo- 
lume, not to notice the neat and beautiful style of execution in 
which they have presented it to the public. We hope the 
friends of the American System will liberally patronize this pro- 
duction, so creditable to the Domestic Industry of the West. 
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Art. VI.—On Baths and Mineral Waters. In two parts. Part 
]. A full account of the hygienic and curative powers of cold, 
tepid, warm, hot, and vapor baths, and of sea bathing. Tart II. 
Ahistory of the chemical composition, and medicinal proper- 
ties of the chief Mineral Springs of the United States and of 
Europe. By Joun Bett, M. D., Lecturer on the Institutes of 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, &c. &c. Philadelphia, 


Carey & Lea. 


The subject of the present volume, although one of great im- 
portance to the physician, and one upon which his advice is fre- 
quently asked, is scarcely thought of as a necessary or important 
part of his education, Believing the treatise of Dr. Bell to be 
well calculated to draw the attention of physicians to this ne- 
glected departmentof their profession, we shall notice a few of the 
most important of the topics upon which he treats, for the pur- 
pose rather of exciting than of allaying the curiosity of our 
readers. 

Chapter I. is devoted to the history of Bathing, among differ- 
ent nations and in different ages of the world. Every person is 
familiar with the estimation in which Bathing was held among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, and with the eagerness with 
which it is resorted to by the Eastern and Northern nations of 
the present day. This attachment has laid the foundation fora 
species of luxury,in which the utmost extravagance is manifested ; 
of this the author has collected many curious instances in the 
present volume. 

Chapter II. is devoted to the skin, its anatomical and physio- 
logical properties, its sympathies, &c. The following is a sum- 
mary of the principles he advances: 

“1, The skin, with a superficies in an adult of about fifteen square 
feet, consists of three lamina, the outer one hard, and in a measure 
horny ; the second and middle soft and pulpy; the third and inner firm 
and resisting, with a great many fine vessels and nerves spread over 
it after having penetrated it from the fatty and cellular tissue beneath. 


2. J'rom the cutaneous surface is secreted and exhaled different 
gasses, the chief of which is carbonic acid gas or fixed air, @ watery 
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vapor or insensible perspiration, and at times an aqueous fluid, holding 
salts in solution, and constituting what is called sweat: from small 
bodies or glands there is also discharged on particular regions of the 
skin, an oleaginous fluid. The skin alsorbs or allows to pass throug} 
its pores various gasses, the chief of which is oxygen gas, and als 
watery vapor. 

3, In addition to its other offices of supply and discharge, the skin 
is also the seat of the sense of touch, and as such is connected With 
the brain, and other senses, by a variety of relations, . 

4. Acting by a well established law in physics, the skin isa surfye¢ 
for evaporation and consequent cooling. 

5. This tissue is continuous in the various openings at the eyes, 
nostrils, lips, &c. with the membranes lining the eye-lids, and those 
on which take place the senses of smell and taste; also with those 
continued from these parts down into the lungs in one direction, ay 
stomach and intestines in another, and on which take place the chief 
phenomena of respiration, and of the different stages of digestion, [py 
‘another direction, the skin is continuous with the mucous membranes 
lining the organs peculiar to each sex, 

6. The sympathies of the cutaneous tissue with these internal 
membranes, must, @ priori, seem evident, as well from the general 
sameness of structure as from community of office—the skin exhaling 
and absorbing vapors and gasses like the lungs, and fluids like the 
digestive canal. But not only does it sympathise with these, but with 
other membranes of the serous class, such as that investing the lungs, 
and the one covering the abdominal viscera; also, that variety lining 
the joints, &c. 

7. The influence of the skin over the animal economy must be 
manifestly great, and of course the operation of the agents, by which 
it is impressed, ought to be familiar tous. These act in two ways, 
1. By exciting or diminishing its nutritive functions of absorption, and 
secretion and excretion; and, 2, By increasing or diminishing its sen- 
sibility and sensations. 

Bathing affects it in all these ways: by softening the cuticle or 
outer hard lamina of the skin, a more ready entrance is atfrded to 
water and other fluids, and by subsequent friction, this part more 
readily peels off, so as to leave the skin more delicate for the (is- 
charge of its various functions: in addition to this, baths, by thei 
temperature acting on their sentient extremities of the nerves, and 
the minute blood-vessels blended with them, will either accelerate or 
retard the functions, according as the medium in which tke body 1s 
immersed be hot or cold. 

8. Simultaneously with these changes in the functions of the skir, 
or immediately consequent upon them, will be changes in the nervous 
system in general, and in the circulation, respiration, digestion, and 
various secretions, by the links and means already designated. __ 

9. The effects of bathing are relative to the temperature of the fluid 
and that of the living body to which it is applied. : 

10, The medium temperature of the human body is from 96 to +5 
deg. Fahrenheit, The warmth is less at the extremities than inthe 
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central parts of the body, so that in this respect there is often a differ- 
once of 6 or 8 deg. between the hands and the arm pit, even when the 
former do not feel at all cold to their poceenrae 

11, Although our bodies are, in degree, obedient to the laws which 
govern ‘the transmission of caloric in the material world generally, yet 
we have, obviously, independent sources of heat, and means for pree 
serving an equilibrium of the animal temperature. 

12, The air in which we live being almost all of a lower tempera- 
ture than that of the body, there is a constant evolution, and discharge 
ofcaloric from the latier into the former. ‘This loss would become ex- 
cessive in low temperatures, but for the covering of the skin, which is 
abad conductor, and the protection aflorded by clothing of woollen, or 
furs, Which are also imperfect conductors of heat. 

13, In the winter season, and in cold climates, the digestion is more 
vigorous, respiration fuller and complete, and nutrition more active; 
there is, in fine, an activity of all the organs of internal life, by which 
caloric is secreted. ‘The ‘absence ,ina great measure of sensible per- 
spiration, or sweat, prevents the loss of heat by evaporation, and the 
skin from being such a good cond uctor as in the opposite state of things. 

14, 'The excitement pense ed by living in air of an elevated tem- 
perature, is moderated by the increased cutaneous secretion, or sweat, 
and consequent evaporation. 

15. Our sensations of heat will mainly depend on the proportion 
between the formation of caloric in the organs of the animal economy,. 
andits expenditure by the surrounding air and inert substances with 
which we are in contact. 

i6. Habit reconciles us to 2 wide range of atmospherical tempera- 
ture. Cold air, unless so extreme as to benumb the nervous expan- 
sions of the skin, and enfeebie the nervous energy and functions gene- 
rally, and hot air, equal to, and sometimes exc ceding the medium tem- 
perature of the body , unless perspiration be suppressed, are both well 
s In both the average heat of the body remains the same, 

The exhausting effects of cold, always readily felt at the extree. 
wii of the body, must be obviated, by attention toall the means, al- 
ready indicated, for siving encrgy to the system, or in other words, 
increasing the action of the minute vessels and nerves of the organs,. 
by which ‘caloric is evolved. 

18, The more vigorous the circulation and nervous energy, the bet- 
ter can cold be borne. External heat, then, by exciting the functions, 
and contributing to the evolution of animal heat, enables us the better 
to resist cold. ‘This must be understood of the equable operation of 
external heat, and its not being continued so long as to exhaust the 
minute v essels of the skin by copious perspiration, and of other parts 
by abundant discharges. 

19, The medium temperature of the body is less in infancy and old 
age, and the ability to resist at these times the exhausting effects of 
cold is also less, 

20. Inordinate heat of the body is felt when the cooling processes, by 
perspiration and ev aporation, are checked, It then becomes neces- 
sary to moderate the excessive action of the organs of the body, from. 
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all of which the caloric is evolved. ‘This is best done by cold applied 
to the skin, or by means of cold drinks to the stomach, and cold injec. 
tions into the intestinal canal, 

21. Our sensations of heat and cold vary, according to the conduc, 
ing power of the substances applied to our bodies, and the suddennes 
of the change in the temperature of the mediumin which we are placed, 

22. Unaccustomed as we are to immersion in a watery mediyn 
added to its ready conducting power, prevents us from experienciye 
any very decided sensation of warmth in a bath of less temperatur. 
than that of the human body, or at least, of its extremities. 


It is a fact familiar to every body, that long exposure to coli, 
even when not productive of injurious consequences, diminishes 
the power of forming caloric, or at least produces a sensibility 
to cold, that makes a reduction of temperature very uncomfort. 
able. Itisnot, however, so generally known that exposure toahigh 
temperature forashorttime, fortifiesthe body againstcold. ‘The 
Russian goes from a bath of from 120 to 140 deg. of Fahrenheit 
to enjoy the luxury of rolling himself in the snow; and Acerti 
states that Finnish peasants, after a vapour bath of 167 of Fab 
renheit, will, for hours, expose themselves naked to an atmosphere 
24 deg. below zero. It is to most persons a matter of surprise 
that they are able to bear these sudden extremes. It is the 
opinion of the author, that the body derives its power of resist 
ing the influence of cold from the excitement produced by the 
increased temperature, and that it is only after the system be. 
gins to experience the indirect debility resulting from heat, that 
a sudden change of temperature produces injurious conse 
quences. ‘This opinion we have no doubt iscorrect, and is worth 
attending to; and hence it will follow, as an important practical 
maxim, that while the habitual use of the cold bath will fortify 
the constitution against cold, the use of the warm bath will best 
protect against occasional exposure. 

Chapter III., on the Division of Baths. Individual peculiarities 
will lead them to ascribe the appellation of cold, tepid, warm or 
hot, to baths of very different temperatures. Dr. Bell states 
that a bath below 70 deg. will produce a continued sensation of 
cold upon all persons, and under all circumstances. A bath 
ranging between 74 and 82, will be cool, producing a momentary 
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shock, which will probably be followed by a sensation of warmth. 
We may take 95 deg. as the medium temperature of the warm 
bath, and by allowing 3 deg. above and below this we will have 
sufticient room for adaptation to every variety of individual pe- 
culiarity. 

Vapor baths may be divided into the moist or dry, and into 
| the simple and medicated. 

Chapter IV. is appropriated to the cold bath. The cold bath, 
the author contends very strongly, is debilitating. He infers 
this from the symptoms which succeed its application; 1, the 
constriction and diminished circulation of the skin; 2, the effects 
upon the internal organs—the lungs, digestive organs, and the 
brain. 


«First then, as to the manner in which the lungs are affected. A 
warm, and, still more,a hot vapor given out during respiration indicates 
an active, and in the latter case, highly excited state of the pulmo- 
nary circulation, and especially of the capillaries of the lining mu- 
cous membrane. Now, ifa person, whose lungs are in this state of 
strong functional exercise, goes into a cold bath, we discover very 
speedily that the air which is expired is no longer hot or even near so 
warm as in common, nor so abundant in vapor. In other words, the 
air taken into the lungs is returned without undergoing changes to the 
same extent as before the cold immersion; and this is direct evidence 
of the diminished activity of the pulmonary circulation, and of the 
secreting function of the respiratory mucous surface, which latter is 
in fact similarly, though not to the same extent, affected as the skin. 
Secondly, as to what transpires in the digestive canal; the changes in 
it are tolerably well represented by the corresponding alterations of 
appearance in the tongue and lining membrane of the mouth and 
fauces. It is well known, that when the stomach is highly excited, 
irritated, or inflamed, the amount of blood circulating through, and 
contained in its vessels, is greater than before: there is a sensation 
of heat in the parts, and thirst; the mouth is dry and parched, and the 
tongue is in the same state, and, in general, preternaturally red. Let 
a person thus suffering, use the cold bath, and what results? The mouth 
loses much of its dryness, the tongue much of its redness, if it do not 
become actually pale, thirst is no longer felt and the sensation of in- 
ward heat complained of, as well in the stomach as in the chest, has 
disappeared. Surely these two series of phenomena in the pulmonary 
and digestive apparatus, for changes similar to those above described 
in the state of the stomach, take place also in the course of the intes- 
tinal canal, afford no evidence of an unusual determination of blood to 
the organs of which they consist. On the contrary, we have an inti- 
mate conviction, from the feelings and symptoms, that there is now 
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less blood, and a less active circulation, as well as diminished gens. 
bility in these parts, such as we know there is in the skin. If, in the 
third place, we ask whether the paleness of the face, and the obviously 
diminished activity of the external vessels of the neck and head \, 
replaced, in the cold bath, by an accumulation of blood in the braig, 
we cannot, om examination, but answer in the negative. The fipp. 
tions of the brain are vigorous in proportion to the amount of blog 
distributed to this organ; and it is only when the supply is exceggiye 
that the mental faculties, for a while preternaturally active, become 
perturbed and weakened, as in the state preceding delirium and ayo. 
plexy, and pending these maladies. But no symptoms analogous tg 
these are discovered on immersion in the cold bath, and when the pye. 
sumed determination of blood to the brain is supposed to exist. Fron 
the first application of the cold fluid, there follows impaired menta| 
vivacity ; the person feels dull, has his range of ideas limited, and per. 
ceptions blunted ; he is torpid; but it is the torpor of gradual!y abated 
cerebral circulation, unaccompanied by those sensations of fulness, 
and singing in the ears, which would be caused by undue determina. 
tion of blood to the part.. Restoration of the accustomed activity of the 
faculties and senses generally, in the case of the cold bath, is perform 
ed by means the very opposite of those which we would have recourse 
to where undue determination of blood existed. External warmth, 
and a mild, stimulating drink, are sufficient to relieve the torpor from 
cold; they would aggravate the state of a brain, when undue deterni- 
nation of blood has been the cause.” 


Dr. Bell further supports his opinion 3. From the dini- 
nution of muscular power; and 4, the diminished secretion 
of animal heat. The glow of heat which healthy persons 
experience immediately after coming out of a cold bath, he 
asserts is “merely relative to the cold medium in which the 
body has been immersed a few minutes before,” and is in 
conformity with a very general law of the animal economy, 
viz. that the abstraction of a stimulus renders the body more 
sensible to its influence when itis restored. There is, however, 
at this time, in reality, no increase of the animal heat, on the 
contrary, the thermometer indicates the temperature to be be- 
low the standard of health. 

This opinion, he thinks, is still further strengthened by the suc- 
cess of its remedial application,—it being given with advantage 
in diseases of increased action, and contra-indicated when the 
powers of the constitution are impaired, and the heat of the 
body below the healthy standard. 


In this mode of reasoning there certainly appears, to us, to be 
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great inaccuracy. It is very true that heat is so essential to the 
existence of animal life, that any considerable and permanent 
reduction of the temperature must be fatal. So long, however, 
as the body is not exposed to such a degree of cold as to carry 
off the animal heat more rapidly than it can be generated, the 
sensation of cold is undoubtedly a stimulant. If evidence of this 
is wanting, it is to be found in tae increased capacity to sustain 
Jabor and fatigue, and in the florid complexion of those who are 
exposed to a degree of cold which the powers of the constitution, 
invigorated by exercise, are enabled to sustain. The body ofa 
healthy man retains for hours the same temperature, in an at- 
mosphere varying at least 200 deg. ‘To what are we to attri- 
bute this increased evolution of animal heat, if it does not arise 
from the stimulating effect of cold. The range of temperature 
under which the powers of life will continue to resist the perni- 
cious effects of cold; or in other words, under which cold will 
continue to excite the powers of life to more vigorous exertion, 
will depend upon the strength of the constitution, upon habit, 
upon the absence of any present cause of debility, &c.; of course 
it will vary greatly in different individuals, and in the same in- 
dividuals under different circumstances. That it really does 
possess this power, is proved by the fact, that diseases unques- 
lionadly dependent upon debility, such as chlorosis, obstinate 
intermittents, &c., are every day cured by it. 

With the views which the author entertains of the modus 
operandi of the cold bath, he of course limits its application 
almost to diseases which are accompanied with febrile action. 
He recommends it in those persons who are affected with nervous 
irritability, accompanied with increased sensibility to atmos- 
pheric vicissitudes, but not dependent upon visceral disease. 
Under these circumstances, the limited use of the cold bath, if 
the circulation be tolerably active, and the skin not habitually 
cold, willblunt the acuteness of sensation by the sedative ac- 
tion of the cold on the nerves,” and by increasing the density 
if not the actual thickness of the skin, cause it to “ transmit less 
readily the impressions of cold and heat.” Regular and active 
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exercise in such habits will efficiently co-operate with the ys 
of bathing. 

In that kind of nervousness which proceeds from dyspepsia, 
chronic disease of the liver, or protracted intellectual effoy; 
with late hours, and is accompanied with headache, Palpitations 
the system is too much enfeebled to bear the sedative actiq, 
of cold. 

Cold bathing he asserts to be useful in persons of sedentary 
habits, in whom the skin is habitually hot and dry. Its goo 
effects are assisted by moderate exercise, and especially by the 
use of the flesh brush. 

It is not less useful to those who, notwithstanding the enjoy. 
ment of good health, are liable to colds, rheumatic and pleut. 
ritic affections, &c. The cold both checks the disposition to 
perspiration, and consequently removes the source of that de. 
bility which produces the susceptibility to the causes of disease 
He denies that the cold here can be considered as a stimulant 
because its “beneficial operation is evinced at a time when no 
stimulus or tonic is admissible, and in habits sanguine and ple. 
thoric, on whom nearly similar effects would be produced bya 
moderate bleeding and reduction ofthe usual quantity of food with 
diluent drinks.” As fallacious a mode of reasoning as can well 
be conceived of. How often do we see one tissue or one set of 
organs laboring under debility while another is preternaturally 
excited. In such cases health may sometimes be restored 
either by reducing the system, or by applying an appropriate 
stimulus to the local disease; although in general the combined 
agency of the two classes of remedies is necessary. We do not 
say that this is strictly a parallel case, for the question is too com 
plicated to admit of being settled in a very decided and posilive 


manner, but such a solution has at least many probabilities in 
its favor. 

The great field for the cold bath, according to Dr. B. is in 
the cure of febrile diseases. This practice, with the time and 
circumstances under which it is applicable, and the proper pre 
cautions under which it is to be used, is fully described by 
authors, in the hands of every physician. It has not, however; 
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by any means received the attention it deserves from the pro- 
fession at large. We shall not dwell further upon this part 
of his practice than to give his remarks upon its use in he- 
morrhage of the lungs. 


«Physicians, participating in the notions of the vulgar, that the 
blood was driven to the internal organs by the application of cold to 
the skin, were long deterred from the free use of the cold bath in 
hemorrhages. Popular experience had very early shown the good 
effects of cold applications in bleeding from the nose,—and ought to 
have been sufficient to expose the fallacy of this hypothesis, Still, 
the extended use of the remedy to other forms of internal bleeding was 
exceedingly slow, and looked upon as hazardous in the extreme. 
Reasoning from the obvious phenomena produced by cold bathing 
which I have already detailed, we cannot, a priori fail to satisfy our- 
selyes, that, consentaneously with the diminished action and tempo- 
rary torpor of the skin, are similar states of the mucous membrane of 
the nose, lungs, stomach, intestines, bladder and uterus, on which, 
respectively, take place epistaxis, hemoptysis, hematemesis, meelena, 
hemorrhoids, hematuria, and menorrhagia. 

In hemoptysis or spitting of blood from the lungs, the cold bath, so 
long deemed a hazardous application, has been tried by several dis- 
tinguished practitioners with the best effects. ‘The knowledge of its 
efficacy in this case has been gained probably in an empirical man- 
ner—if we consider the erroneous notions regarding the operation of 
cold on the interna! organs. But all doubt ceases by our observing 
that, simultaneously with the torpor of the capillaries of the skin, in- 
duced by the cold bath, is that of the minute vessels of the pulmonary 
mucous membrane. ‘The collapse of the extremities of the blood-ves- 
sels causes a necessary coagulum and a consequent mechanical ob- 
struction to the flow of blood: there is, besides quiescence of the 
nerves—diminished or abolished sensation, and less afflux of blood to 
the part. Itis obvious, however, that for the cold bath or ablution to 
be of marked benefit, it must be of so low a temperature and continued 
so long, as that it may exert a permanently depressing action on the 
hitherto morbidly excited capillaries of the lungs. Ifthe remedy be 
of such short continuance to the skin as merely to suspend, without 
directly lessening the function of calorification in the part, and its 
vascular excitement, the reaction will be considerable, and the capil- 
laries more distended than before. I have directed cloths, fresh dip- 
ped in well water, of 52 deg. I’ahrenheit, to be applied to the chest of 
a patient afflicted with hemoptysis, and have witnessed the good 
elects of cold in arresting the flow of blood without any accompany- 
ing or subsequent inconvenience. Others have had sheets wet with 
cold water rolled round the chest. Giannini, among other cases, cites 
the one of a young man seized with spitting of blood, whom be caused 
to be immersed, for about a minute at a time,in water made colder 
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by the addition to it of ice; this operation was repeated three times f 
the twenty-four hours, and with a speedy and happy result, Tle yoy 
properly directs a preference to be given to the period of the lives 
and of the flush accompanying the discharge of blood. But we nee; 
not necessarily wait fur or expect aay s the cutaneous excit ement, 
We must depress, beyond what is ple asurable or any ways comfy 
ble, the cutancous capillary tissue, in order to act sy mpathetic ally on 
the pulmonary mucous capillaries from which the blood is discharoe! 
If by frequent returns of the hemorrhage, the patient have been mich 
enfeebled, we may substitute affusion or ablution, in the manner 
already advised for immersion—to which Giannini recommends the 
additional treatment by frequent and copious enemeta of cold wate; 
and cold acidulated drinks. Currie says, that he has found he MO. 
tysis may be stopped by immersing the feet in cold water, and ner: 
haps this may be done still more cert: ainly by a permanent applica. 
tion of cold to the genital parts. He found the most powertul effect to 
be produced by immersing the body up to the pubes in cold water, 
a practice which, he adds, rhe can from experience speak of as ofiey 
safe and efficacious in this disease. 

If any doubts of the fallacy of the common hypothesis, which sup- 
poses a driving of the blood from the externa! to the internal parts, 
and from the extremities to the trunk, when cold is applied to the 
skin or to the feet, should exist in the mind of the reader, they ought 
to be dissipated by the cases mentioned by Currie. [Immersion of the 
feet, or of the lower extremities entire in cold water, should, according 
to vulgar belief, by repelling the blood from these paris, precipitate it 
with increased force and quantity on the chest and head, and aggra- 
vate rather than benefit in hemoptysis and epistaxis. That very dit: 
ferent effects result is at once a proof of the false doctrine so long preva- 
lent on this subject, and evidence of the correctness of the view which 
I endeavor to inculcate.” 


These views upon the subject of the similar state of the 
evacuation in the different tissues of the body is the doctrine 
that has been uniformly advocated in this Journal. ‘The opinion 
that the circulatory system, is not an inanimate conduit whose 
equilibrium is liable to be perpetually deranged, and whose 
contents, in consequence, are in danger of accumulating in 
one part at the expense of the rest, but, is intimately united bya 
common sympathy which has a tendency to cause every part to 
assume both the kind and degree of morbid action which prevails 
inany one part,appears to us to be the view that is best supported 
by attentive observation of the history of diseases. This sub 
ject is the more important because it is not, as are many of the 
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opinions which divide the medical world at the present day, 
a question destitute of practical importance, but has now, and 
has always had an important influence upon the practice of medi- 


cine. 
The cold bath has been used with advantage in many convul- 


sive diseases, as in chorea, epilepsy, &c. But only when some 
degree of inflammatory action was present. 


Chapter 1V. is devoted to sea-bathing. Among other grounds 
of difference between the effect of bathing in the sea, and in the 
~ common cold bath, the most important are “the slower evapora- 
tion ofa saline than of a simple aqueous fluid,” and, “the incrus- 
tation on the skin of saline particles, and the consequent stimu- 
lus which results therefrom, when the body is subjected to the 
common friction of the apparel.” It is a fact well known to 
many persons, and abundantly attested by navigators, that per- 
sons exposed to the inclemency of the weather, suffer less from 
being drenched with sea-water than from being soaked in the 
rain. Dr. Currie attributes this to the stimulating influence of 
the salt held in solution. Dr. Bell says that any influence of 
this kind is imaginary, or if there be any, it is to be sought for 
in the slower evaporation of the salt water, and the consequent 
less degree of cold produced by it. The stimulus of the salt is 
produced, he thinks, only from the deposition upon the skin 
after itis dried. Upon this subject we are much rather inclined 
to adopt the opinion of Dr. Currie. No individual, we think, 
who has been accustomed to recommend the warm salt bath, 
can have failed to remark the much greater length of time that 
immersion in it can be borne, a circumstance that can be ex- 
plained only by the supposition that, while still in solution, it 
exerts a stimulus upon the skin very different from the relaxing 


influence of the warm bath. 
The influence of sea-bathing upon the animal economy 


is dependent upon many other circumstances, as climate, 
season, exposure, and exercise, &c. which serve very much to 
modify its effects, and for the most part to enhance its value. 
The general principles, however, for its application are the 
same. 
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As to the proper time for bathing, the early part of the day 
is, perhaps, on the whole, the most appropriate. It shoul 
never be resorted to when the heat and action of the body ig 
below par, after being exhausted and debilitated by exercis 
for several hours, nor after a full meal. 

Those who are accustomed to bathing, know well, that the re. 
duction of temperature is much greater when exposed to the.air, 
after leaving the water, than from continued immersion. Those 
persons, therefore, who have any thing to apprehend from the 
debilitating effects of the cold bath, would do well to continue 
in the water for some time, rather than have recourse to rp. 
peated immersions. Such persons should dry themselves ag 
speedily as possible and resume their apparel. 

After leaving the bath, moderate exercise serves to promote 
re-action, and to equalize the circulation. If an individual has 
used the bath at an improper time, or under improper circum. 
stances, and coldness and shivering remain for a considerable 
time accompanied with languor, the invalid should retire to 
bed, and endeavor to produce re-action by friction and external 
warmth, especially to the pit of the stomach, and by drinking 
some aromatic infusion. 

Among the diseases which are relieved by sea-bathing, the 
author enumerates dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, with their nv 
merous associated ailments, such as sick head-ache and palpita- 
tion of the heart, hysteria, chlorosis, chorea, asthma, when not 
purely of the nervous kind, and slow fever. As a general rule 
the author thinks it will only be successful in curing these dis 
eases when they are accompanied with a hot dry skin and an 
accelerated pulse, or when there are daily paroxysms of thia 
kind. Females, with a cold and phlegmatic habit, or ex: 
hausted by a prior disease, and who are clear of fever, will only 
be injured by sea or cold bathing. 

For a great variety of useful facts and remarks upon the sub- 
ject of sea-bathing, we must refer to the author himself, simply 
remarking, that however valuable it may be as a remedial 
agent, it is by itself, unless the necessary precautions and sub- 
sidiary means are assiduously employed, likely to do very little 
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good, and perhaps is more likely than almost any other agent to 
be so perverted or misapplied by the invalid as to have a perni- 
cious influence. 
Chapter VI. is devoted to the warmbath. The range assign- 
 edto this bath by the author, as we before remarked, is between 

g2and 98 deg. The highest extreme of this range will be 
grateful to those, the temperature of whose bodies from natural 
or accidental causes, is below the healthy grade. The lowest 
and from that to 85 deg. will be the range of that indefinite tem- 
perature called tepid or milk-warm, which is best adapted to per- 
sons of health, for the purposes of cleanliness, or for relaxation 

frum fatigue. 
' The author strenuously recommends to the imitation of the 
inhabitants of the cities of this country the example of those 
nations, both of ancient and modern times, who establish- 
ed public baths for the convenience of the citizens generally. 
The salubrity of the practice, the importance of habits of 
cleanliness, not only to health but to good morals, certainly 
render it aaubject worthy of the consideration of the legislator. 
_ Whatever reception a proposition of this kind may meet with 
' from the public, a bath should undoubtedly form a part of the 
furniture of every family. If the luxury itself were not suffi- 
- cient to recommend it to universal use, the high recommenda- 
- tionof such men as Franklin and Bacon, and the beneficial in- 
_ fluence it exerted in renewing the vigor of their youth at a very 
advanced age, ought at least to entitle it te consideration. 

The most important of the effects of the tepid bath are, to 
_ allay irritation, to increase absorption and exhalation—to dimin- 
_ ish the frequency and increase the fulness of the pulse. Hence 
_ itis useful to relieve fatigue—to procure sleep—to remove a 
_ dry and husky state of the skin, and restore its natural secre- 
_ tions. It is useful also in all those diseases which have their 
seat in morbid sensibility, or obstructed perspiration; mania, 
convulsions, colic, cholera infantum, dysentery, diarrhoea, croup, 
catarrh, asthma, diseases of the skin, rheumatism and gout, 
mercurial disease, &c. 


There appears to prevail a very general idea that the warm 
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bath debilitates when continued for any length of time, This 
effect depends entirely upon the temperature; for if the Proper 
medium be observed in this respect, the bath may be Continued 
for hours without superinducing any dehility. 

The hot bath is peculiarly applicable where there is great 
torpor and want of action, either generally or locally. In case, 
of plethora, and especially where there are symptoms of deter. 
mination to the head, its use is attended with great danger, 
The heat of the bath should never transcend that of the humay 
body, or the indirect debility which results from its use, may be 
productive of serious consequences. 

Most persons entertain great apprehensions respecting the 
consequences of going suddenly from a very warm to a very coli 
medium. ‘These consequences, however, only result when the 
heat has been so long continued as to relax and debilitate the 
system, and impair its power of generating animal heat. If jt 
has not been pushed to this extent, an individual may pass with 
impunity from the hot to the cold bath, and will be better enabled 
to resist the cold in consequence of being previously subjected 
to the hot bath, but the use of the former will obviate many of 
the unpleasant consequences which some constitutions experi 
ence from the use of the latter. 

The remainder of the work contains some valuable chapters 
on the subject of Vapour Baths, Mineral Waters, sulphurous an 
other fumigations, the whole of which we éordially recommend 
to the considerattion of the profession, with a firm persuasion 
that all who read them will feel themselves liberally repaid by 
the amusement and benefit they will derive from the perusal. 


Art. VIII.—Dyspepsia Forestalled and Resisted; or Lectures on 
Diet, Regimen, and Employment. Delivered to the Students of 
Amherst College. By Epwarp Hitcucock, Professor of Chen: 
istry and Natural History in that Institution. 


In searching fora definition to characterise the Lord of this 
lower world, philosophers have differed greatly in the poitt 
they have assumed as the basis of their classification. 
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If, in the absence ofa better appellation, we were to call him 
. Physic: taking animal, we presume the species would so gen- 
erally respond to the name, that the rare exceptions would 
' erve only to give force to the general rule. The instances of 

en who have died without taking physic are, we venture to 
assert, far more rare than of those who lengthen out their span 
Ho twice the period allotted to man by the inspired penman. 
scarcely has the little infant made his appearance into this 
} world of disease, than the business of drug-taking commences; 
‘nor is the case better if he has the good fortune to make 
his entrance under the auspices of those whose happy experi- 
ence has taught them to look upon the whole business of doc- 
‘toring as a regular system of fraud and plunder. ‘The prac- 
tice thus happily commenced at the opening of life, is vigor- 
ously prosecuted through the whole term of mortal existence, 
unlilitis finally broughtinto requisition, with all its vain pompand 
circumstance, to grace the closing scene, and carry the victim 
to the grave with decency. ‘This final tribute to the Doctor’s 
‘art is one that is almost never omitted, and however uncere- 
moneously he may have been denounced during life, the 
_mouldering remains of the poor mortal could scafcely repose in 
peace beneath the clods of the valley, ifthe rights of Esculapius 
were not celebrated over his dying pillow. 

Is this tendency to disease, an evil inseparable from humanity, 
the tax that man pays for his intellectual superiority? We 
trownot. Nature has bestowed upon man a power of resisting 
the eflects of noxious agents, and a facility of accommodating 
himself to the most injurious extremes, that is possessed by no 
otheranimal. His liability to disease, therefore, can ‘be ex- 
plained only by the fact, that he alone, of all other animals, pur- 
sues a regular system of cultivating his sensual appetites for the 
‘ordid pleasure of gratifying them. We are compelled, there- 
fore, (o make the reluctant, and somewhat mortifying acknow- 


ledgement that our honorable profession lives upon se nsuality— 
that it thrives upon intemperance, and grows fat upon gluttony. 

Since the importance of our profession is such that it cannot 
Well be dispensed with, we are not unwilling it should be sup- 
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ported at the expense of those who seem to be born only to cqp. 
sume earth’s fruits and die; but we should like to see the honora. 


ble few who stand forth as the representatives of the moral and 
intellectual dignity of our race, free from the ravages of that 
lurking and insidious Proteus, called dyspepsia, which under oy 
form or another, is assaying the constitution of every good liye, 
in this country, and we might say, throughout the world. Goo, 
old Seneca’s maxim, ‘He who lives according to nature jg 
never poor, while he who lives according to fashion, is neye 
rich,” does not require the aid of a figure to make it strictly 
applicable to health. Temperance and industry will enable 
man to bear the vicissitudes of every clime where there is any 
thing worth living for, and without them the greatest profusion i 
the gifts of Providence can never make life worth the possession, 

We know of no subject upon which a manual placed in the 
hands of every body, would be more useful than one upon the 
subject of temperance—-temperance we mean not in drinking— 
not in eating only, but in every thing—in our labor and our 
rest—inour study and our amusements. We have no doubt 
that 99 out of 100 of the actual diseases that infest the human 
race may be traced to intemperance under some shape. Isa 
man heavy, or dull, or lazy, or low spirited, or irritable, or pas 
sionate, or sick? lie may depend upon it that he is habitually or 
occasionally intemperate, habitually or occasionally guilty of 
something which a rational man ought to be ashamed of,—either 
in eating or drinking, smoking cigars or chewing tobacco, ot 
lying in bed in the morning, or something else which he ought 
to be ashamed to avow. 

Among the heathen moralists temperance was a cardinal vir 
tue—a part of their religion. It would be very desirable if 
its importance were equally well appreciated in our degene- 
rate days. Believing thatif it were, the cause of private happ 
ness would be incalculably advanced, we cannot do otherwise 
than recommend this little work to general attention. F, 
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I. ANALECTIC. 


|. Process of preparing pure Muriate of Morphia. By Monreom- 
' pry Ropertson.—*Having now finished my illustrations of its Medi- 
cinal effects in a state of pur ity, [ shall direct the attention of my readers 
to what appears to me the best mode of securing this, and the readiest 
method of ascertaining it. Andas I intend subsequently, to point out 
away of obtaining, not the muriate only, but any other salt of Mor- 
phia, in a state of purity, and in as far as its individual composition 
will allow, of uniformity also; I shall take a brief view of former pro- 
cesses, that the value of the improvements may be more clearly seen. 

“Until the introduction of the muriate into medicine, the salts of 
morphia were prepared on a plan divisible into four stages; which 
had for their ostensible objects, the separation of the active from the 
inert principles,—the isolation of the morphia,—its decolorization,x— 
and its combination with acids. ‘The first was accomplished by dis- 
solving the salts contained in opium,—the next by decomposing them 
with an alkali,—the third by treating the precipitate with charcoal 
and alcohol, and the last by dissolving the product in an acid, Lat- 
terly, comparative purity had been obtained by decolorizing a salt of 
morphia, which was afterwards decomposed to procure the Alkaloid 
for recombination. ‘The first step has been effected at different peri- 
ols by means of water, hot or cold, acidulated or plain; or lastly, by 
fermentation. In whatever way it is made, the infusion contains a 
free acid, more or less resinous coloring matter, solutions of morphia 
and of narcotine, The three last, intimately blended, are thrown 
down on the addition of ammonia; animal charcoal, and repeated 
crystallizations in alcohol, remove the coloring resin; but the narco- 
tine passes untouched through all these ordeals, and from its similarity 
to morphia, has been generally mistaken for it. This impure product 
being dissolved in the acetic or sulphuric acids, the liquid is evapo- 
rated to dryness; and thus the narcotine remains mixed with the re- 
sulting salt, either in a crystalline form, (if, as Robiquet asserts, it be 
crystallizable,) or in the shape of a transparent coating, enveloping 
its particles. 
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“Some chemists, indeed, as Merk and Wittstock, have, by ingenj. 
ous and expensive processes, obtained morphia perfectly pure. But 
I speak of the alkaloid as it is generally manufactured; when the ob. 
ject of the pharmaceutist being merely to procure a saleable article, 
purity is little valued, and not particularly sought after, when it js 
obtained at the expense of considerable diminution in quantity, 

“Tt is easy to observe that the complication of treatment which thes 
processes require; the combinations, decompositions, solutions, anj 
crystallizations which they enjoin; the evaporations and filtrations 
which they direct, cannot be completed without considerable expense 
of time, labor, and material. But by introducing into medicine the 
muriate of morphia, and publishing a mode of preparing it, Dr. Grego. 
ry rendered the latter part of these processes useless, and abridged 
much that was tedious and objectionable. I have now to propose ay 
improved method; which, by curtailing still further the necessary 
operations, will render the preparation of the muriate, much more 
easy and economical. 

“This process has for its prominent feature the employment of 
double decomposition ; a plan which secures at one step the separation 
of the meconic acid,—and the union of the morphia with muriatic 
acid, The liquid employed to effect this decomposition is the muriate 
of lime; an article whose cheapness renders economy in its use ‘no 
object. Perhaps in other places, muriates may be found more suita- 
ble, for other reasons, but this one seems to me best calculated to ena- 
ble us to procure, on the one hand the meconic acid free from color, 
on the other the muriate of morphia free from narcotine, 

“The first step of the process resembles that of all others, in as far 
as the active principles of the solution is concerned, The opium, cut 
in pieces, is macerated at a temperature not exceeding 100 deg. I, 
as it softens, it is worked up into a pulp, and frequently stirred during 
the course of exhaustion; the infusion, as it becomes saturated is drawn 
off clear, and may be immediately subjected to evaporation. 

“This evaporation is conducted in a large vessel of tinned iron; 
and a sufficient quantity of marble, in coarse powder, is added to satu- 
rate the free acid. ‘The muriate of lime used should contain no iron, 
lest, in combination with meconic acid, it give a deep color to the 
liquid, difficult to be got rid off, and the quantity required for each 
portion of infusion, is best learned by experience, When the infusion 
has reached the consistence of syrup,an excess of muriate of lime is 
poured in, and the boiling is continued for a few miuutes longer. Then 
the whole may be emptied into a large basin, and when cold diluted 
with water, until a copious separation of resinous flocculi take place. 
In this way most of the meconate of lime, which is nearly insoluble, 
and a great quantity of coloring matter, are got rid of; the separation 
of the latter being more copious and complete, the more concentrated 
the liquid is before dilution, and the nearer that dilution approaches to 
a certain point; after which, further dilution causes the flocculi to be 
partially redissolved, and to render the filtered liquid turbid. 
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« When these flocculi have subsided, the clear part is evaporated as 
far as possible, on a sand-bath, a small bit of marble being put into 
each dish to neutralize any free acid, and the fluid being poured off 
the sediment before it is permitted to crystallize. We may, at 
this stage, prove whether enough muriate of lime has been added, by 
trying if a little of the clear liquid will, aided by heat, separate meco- 
nate of lime from an equal bulk of concentrated infusion. When 
about to consolidate, it is stirred into a uniform mass, from which, 
enclosed in a stout cloth, the dark fluid is expressed as completely as 

ossible. The cake of impure muriate is dissolved in water at 70 deg. 
F., and the solution filtered through cloth; whereby a large quantity 
of impurities will be separated without loss ; the liquid, to which a small 
portion of muriate of lime is added, is now ree-vaporated, neutralized, 
and treated in other respects as before. In the next evaporation the 
liquid, now corapletely free from meconate of lime is slightly acidu- 
lated; a judicious suggestion due to Dr, Gregory, who has observed 
that the acid renders the coloring matter more soluble, aud thus more 
completely separated, when the product is expressed for the third time, 
The muriate, which is now of a light brown color, is next dissolved in 
boiling water carefully neutralized with chalk, and mixed with animal 
charcoal; which, provided it do not contain a free alkali, requires no 
purification. Fresh portions of hot water should, from time to time, 
be added, until there is enough to keep the salt in solution, when the 
liquid cools; and the whole is to be frequently stirred, that the most 
may be made of every particle of charcoal. ‘The temperature should 
not permanently exceed 190 deg. F’. lest any of the muriate be de- 
composed. Ifthe charcoal be good, and in sufficient quantity at the 
came time that the iiquid is dilute, and frequently agitated, twenty- 
four hours of contact is sufficient to decolorize it so far, that on the 
addition of a little acid to the filtered liquid, it becomes almost color- 
less, This effect produced on the color by the addition of an acid, 
(any acid will do,) { cannot explain. It was first observed by Dr. 
Gregory, who has also remarked that muriatic acid added to a neutral 
solution of muriate of the specific gravity of 1.020, when cold, and in 
which there is no appearance of crystallization, causes it in a short 
time to become a mass of crystals, which, when dried in the air, are 
perfectly neutral, 

“The mass that results from the evaporation of the decolorized 
liquid, is subjected to pressure in portions of about six ounces each, 
tied up in well washed cotton cloth; the superfluous ends of which are 
cut off, in order to prevent them from making the surface of the cake 
irregular. ‘They are next put into a stove heated to about 100 deg, 
F. where they remain until almost dry, when the cloth is removed and 
the colored surface scraped off. After being pounded and dried, ill 
no more weight is lost at a temperature of 150 deg. F. The muriate 
resembles chalk in color and appearance, is permanent in the air, and 
is fit for medical use. Ifa little be now dissolved in distilled water, and 
pure potash added, crystals of morphia are presently separated, which 
are completely dissolved on the addition of an excess of the alkali, 
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the absence of the characteristic milkiness, changed by heat to wool] 

flocks, indicating a total freedom from narcotine. A very few colored 
flocculi may remain, so inconsiderable in weight as to Le of no yo. 
ment, and totally removed by filtration; as in any remaining yelloy 
tinge by a fresh crystallization, if the liquid be previously well aciqy. 
lated. 

“In this process, if well conducted, the loss by manipulation jg 
trifling. ‘The whole of the morphia is separated in a solid form in the 
first and second crystallizations, provided there be present in the liquid 
a slight excess of muriate of lime, and the evaporation be carried far 
enough. The great dcliquescence of the muriate of lime apparently 
facilitates the completeness of this separation, ‘The dark liquids ey. 
pressed on these two occasions may therefore be deemed void of my. 
riate ; the mother liquids of future crystallizations, as well as the water 
in which the cloths have been rinsed, are added to a portion in ap 
earlier stage of advancement, and the colored particles scraped from 
the cakes, may be joined to that about to be treated with charcoal, it js 
absolutely necessary that all the neutralizations be made without 
lime, (marble will not decompose the warm liquid, nor chalk the cold,) 
—that all the evaporations be carried as far as possible before setting 
aside to crystallize—that the mass be always stirred when consol- 
idating—and that the mother liquids be expressed very completely 
from the crystals, enclosed in cloth, The charcoal does no good until 
most of the resin be separated, and leaves a dark tinge in the liquid, 
only to be removed by acidulating. A moderate excess of muriate of 
lime is proper, too much renders the mass clammy, and the mother 
liquid. difficult to express ; too little causes the decomposition to be in- 
complete, and the muriate that is formed refuses to crystallize; but 
these errors are easily remedied. 

“In the last experiment that I made, 54 1-2 Ibs. Avoird. of good 
opium were macerated at once. This quantity had lost one pound 
and a half of its weight previous to infusion, by standing for three 
months in the laboratory, having been previously reckoned 56 lbs. 
From it were obtained, by the process just described, 91 1-2 ounces 
troy of muriate, or rather more than 11 1-2 per cent. Several acc- 
dents happened during the preparation, from the breaking of dishes; 
besides the opium was not completely exhausted, nor were the mother 
quids collected with due regard to economy, or I have no doubt the 
ether half percent. might easily have been made out;.and 12 per cent, 
is iN my opinion the utmost that can be expected from ordinary opium, 
losing from 8 to 9 per cent. by drying. The cost of manufacture, in- 
eluding the price of the opium, &c. amounted to 17s, 6d.. the ounce 
troy. Thisthen may be reckoned a fair trial of its success on a large 
scale. | ~ 

“With regard to the adulteration of this article, for I fear that adul- 
teration, though easy of detection, will still be attempted; the most 
likely manner of increasing its weight will be, not to deprive it com- 
pletely of moisture. This may be detected, simply by ascertaining 
how far heat lessens the weight of a certain number of grains,. and 
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druggists are entreated to take particular care to avoid using muriate 
that is not perfectly dry; as this, which may proceed from accident as 
well as design, is, more than any other cause, likely to impair the uni- 
formity of its preparations, In the state of powder it may, perhaps, 
pe mixed with chalk, magnesia, starch, carbonate of baryta, sugar, 
and other white powders ; a species of adulteration which may be com- 
pletely prevented by preparing it in crystals, But as this requires 
more time and manipulation, | may here observe, that all insoluble 
owders are detected by its solubility in hot water, starch by iodine, 
and sugar by the taste, and the form of its crystals on evaporation, I 
may here too mention, that I have seen in chemical works, particular 
cautions given to avoid the fumes of boiling infusions of opium, as if 
they were highly deleterious, But though engaged for several months 
in examining the component ingredients of opium, and though I have 
been exposed for hours, together with the concentrated vapors of infu- 
sions, L have never experienced the slightest inconvenience therefrom ; 
sor do I believe there is the least particle of narcotic principle con- 
tained in them. 

«These are all the particulars I have to mention with regard to the 
manufacture of the muriate of morphia. I come now to describe a 
method, by which any other of its salts may be prepared in a state of 
purity, from crystals of impure morphia. 

“For the principle on which this process is founded, I am indebt- 
ed to M. Buisson of Paris, who states in his Thesis, that the salts of 
ammonia are decomposed at an elevated temperature, by the salifiable 
vegetable bases. On trial, I found that morphia, boiled in a salt of 
ammonia, displaced the volatile alkali, while narcotine kad no such 


power; and that when morphia, mixed with narcotine, was boiled in 


muriate of ammonia, until no more ammonia was driven off, the nar- 
cotine was left undissolved in the form of powder, while the morphia 
had disappeared. In order then to forma pure salt of morphia from 
a mixture of the alkaloids, I boil them in a little distilled water, drop- 
ping in, carefully, a neutral solution of the acic in combination with 
ammonia, until, on a further addition, no more fumes of ammonia are 
exhaled, The liquid is then fiitered to separate the narcotine; the 
morphia may be obtained by precipitation. It is proper to remark, 
that the crystals must be tolerably free from resin, in order that a per- 
fect separation take place; and that the coloring matter, also,.seems to 
have the power of decomposing the ammoniacal salt, This process 
may be hereafter useful in rendering narcotine pure, a principle, 
which, it is probable, will, ere long become more esteemed in medi- 
cine, than it has hitherto been. It may be modified in varicus ways 
to suit the convenience of the operator, and is a great aid in the exam- 
ination of small portions of opium; as in estimating the value of @ 


sumple.—Ed. Med. and Surg. Journ. April, 1882. 


2. Poisoning by Colchicum. By Tuomas Frrrepy.—David Cole, 
xt.44, a stout, muscular man, feeling pains in his bowels, to which he 
Was subject, about six o’clock in the morning of the 8th of March last, 
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swallowed, believing it to be rum, about two oz. of wine of the seed of 
colchicum, He immediately discovered his error, but, knowing ity 
effects in a small dose, conceived it would be followed by vomitin 

and purging sufficient to avert mischief. He sought no medical a. 
vice until four in the afternoon, when I first saw him. He was gi. 
ting in a chair, his clbows on his knees, and told me that he felt no jp. 
convenience for an hour and a halfafter taking the dose, when pains 
in the bowels came on, but that he continued his labor until eleyer 
o’clock, when pains in his stomach and bowels, retching, and Copious 
vomiting of a yellowish fluid compelled him to desist. 

Four o'clock, P. M.—He describes the pain in the epigastrium 4; 
agonizing, and says it is like a knife piercing him. The retching js 
incessant and extremely violent, but no fluid is evacuated; there js 
tenesmus; a small quantity of fecal matter only has passed. Nj 
tenderness upon pressure either in the epigastrium or abdomen. The 
appearance of the tongue is natural, the pulse small, slow, and feeble; 
breathing not much affected ; the feet cold; his countenance is anxious: 
features sharp ; his cheeks, lips, and palpebra, purple. Upon attemp. 
ing to walk, says he thinks he shall lose the use of his limbs, A mus. 
tard emetic was given, followed by copious draughts of warm water 
and gruel. ‘These were soon returned, with apparently no mixture, 
Cathartic medicine was given, and immediately returned, Was put 
to bed; warm bricks were applied to the feet, and hot flannels to the 
stomach. ‘T'o take forty drops of laudanum immediately; gruel and 
coffee plenteously. 

Nine o’clock, P. M:—The retching, vomiting, and pain in the sto- 
mach, continue with undiminished violence; the fluid vomited con- 
tains a sediment like coffee-grounds; very thirsty, has made little wa- 
ter. ‘Twenty drops of Jaudanum every two hours; a blister to the 
epigastrium; sinapisms to the feet; an enema every hour. 

Yth—Siz o'clock, A. M.—Has passed a sleepless night; the symp- 
toms remain unaltered. The eyes are sunk; the feet warmer; skin 
generally natural; no perspiration; pulse scarcely to be felt; respira- 
tion hurried; great thirst; no urine. Enemata returned without fecal 
matter. Camphor, calomel, and opium every three hours; an effer: 
vescing draught, with brandy, every hour. 

Eight o'clock, P. M.—The retchings and pains continued until four 
o’clock, when the bowels were much distended, Has since had copi- 
ous liquid stools, dark colored, and very offensive, and expresses him- 
self better. Makes a few drops only with urine; loses his sight fer a 
minute or two after getting out of bed to the night-chair. The pulse 
is scarcely perceptible and occasionally intermits. He is perfectly 
sensible, but talks with effort; calls continually for water.—Aromatic 
confection, carbonate of ammonia and camphor mixture, with brandy, 
every hour. 

10th.—In the course of the night his siools passed involuntarily, 
and in great numbers; his weakness increased, and he died a few 
minutes before five oclock this morning, perfectly sensible to the last 
moment. 
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Sectio Cadaveris.—The face, neck, upper and front part of the tho- 
ax, insides of the arms, front of each fore-arm, and the insides of the 
thighs were covered with patches of a purple efflorescence, as were 
also the integuments of the scrotum and penis, The muscles of the 
forearm were very rigid, and their fibres contracted into hard knobs. 
The great omentum, instead of covering the front of the intestines, 
was turned up between the stomach and convex surface of the 
liver behind, and the diaphragm in front, from the effects of vomiting. 
There was increased redness in a portion of the peritoneum covering 
the jejunum. The stomach and bowels were covered with a thick, 
tenacious, but colorless mucus. On a portion of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach, near the cardiac orifice, and corresponding to its great 
arch, was a patch of redness about the size of a half-crown piece; its 
secretion here did not vary in tenacity, quantity, or color, from that of 
any other portion of the membrane, Upon dividing it at this part, its 
section presented nothing beyond its usual appearance; there was no 
pulpiness, no thickening, buta small quantity of blood was effused be- 
tween itand the muscular coat, giving a reddened internal appearance. 
Careful examination of that portion of the reddened peritoneum cover- 
ing the jejunum demonstrated the like hemorrhagic condition of the 
blood-vessels. Blood was effused between the peritoneal and muscu- 
lar coats, but the mucous membrane corresponding to this portion was 
perfectly healthy—at least it was perfectly free from inflammation. 
No other trace of inflammation was observed in any other portion of 
the abdominal viscera. ‘The gall-bladder was distended with healthy 
bile: the urinary bladder was contracted and empty. 

The pleuree costales were much reddened. ‘The lungs were of a 
most beautiful purple color externally, did not crepitate, and were 
gorged with black blood, which had become effused, underneath the 
pleuree pulmonales, in spots of various sizes ; these were very numerous 
about their roots and edges, 

The pericardium contained no fluid, nor was it reddened, yet num- 
bers of eechymosed spots were abserved in that portion of it attached 
to the central tendon of the diaphragm, and also thickly interspersed 
on the surface of the heart itself, more especially about the centre of 
the coronary vessels. Heart flabby and easily broken down, The 
cave, the right oracle and ventricle, and the pulmonary artery, were 
filled with black blood, partly coagulated, partly fluid; the left auricle 
and ventricle empty. 

[regret that neither my own entreaties nor the influence of the cor- 
oner were sufficient to obtain permission to examine the head. So 
litle were the functions of the brain disturbed during life, that it is 
probable no other diseased appearance would have been observed, 
save a participation of its sinuses in the distension of the right side of 
the heart. 

The deleterious effects of the bulb of colchicum are said to depend, 
in a great measure, upon the season of the year when it is collected; 


luit the seeds matured only in the spring, must possess uniform proper- 
lies, , 
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Colchicum is classed, by most writers, as an acrid or rubefacien, 
poison, and poisons of this class are defined as producing inflammation, 
when applied to the intestinal canal, and, if taken in sufficient quan. 
tity, the same effects as the corrosive. No such effects however, fil 
lowed its exhibition in this case; for, in addition to the want of ti, 
usual postmortem appearance of inflammation, I consider the patel; 
of redness in the stomach and peritoncum, too partial for inflammatig, 
from sucha cause. The jejunum, too, possesses a singular immunity, 
from disease as is shown by the quotation of Andral’s table, in Mai. 
intosh’s Practice of Physic, The hemorrhagic condition of the gy; 
tem, observed here, accords with the observations of Dr. A Thoy. 
son, published at p, 251 of the Lancet for 1831, who says, that colchj. 
cum has an effect of producing effusion of blood from all the mueoy; 
tissues, the skin alone excepted, and that a peculiar laxity is obsepys. 
ble in their cellular membrane, producing a diminution, if not tot, 
destruction, of its adhesive powers. The purple efflorescence of {he 
skin, the effusions of blood between the coats of the stomach and the 
jejunum, and underneath the pleura and the pericardium, in this case, 
all prove the accuracy of these remarks, | feel satisfied that not the 
slightest inflammation existed in either of the above-mentioned struc. 
tures; for, with respect to the stomach and bowels, where redness was 
perceptible, the mucous membrane was unchanged in structure; there 
was neither pulpiness nor thickening, nor did it present a more yasci- 
lar section than other portions of the membrane: a very important o)- 
servation, too, its secretion was not changed in quantity or consistence, 
With respect to the lungs it was difficult to trace, or rather dtstinguish, 
either blood-vessels or bronchi; a section of them seemed more like 
the section of a clot of venous blood, so greatly were they congeste( 
with black blood. ‘The state of the breathing during life bore no kid 
of proportion to this appearance. 

Colchicum is also classed as a poison acting upon the nervous sys 
tem by absorption, and, through this medium, exerting a peculiar in- 
fluence on the arterial circulation; and this appears to be its true 
modus operandi. Sir Everard Home found, by direct experiment, 
that its effects were the same, whether taken into the stomach or in- 
troduced into the jugular vein, only that, in the latter case, its effects 
were more quickly developed than in the former, and hence he cor- 
cludes that its action upon'the different parts of the body is through the 
medium of the circulation and not from its immediate effects upon the 
stomach and intestines. The prime vie have been frequently, and 
perhaps generally, found inflamed, where colchicum has been takeu 
in large quanties; but this is no proof of its direct effects upon them, 

since arsenic will produce inflammation there (the stomach and bov- 
els) when applied to the external surface of the body! Sir Everar’ 
Home found that colehicum reduced the pulse in all cases where ! 
was ordinarily used, and this is a material help in enabling us to trace 
the order in which the three great functions of the body are severally 
affected byt. It would seem that the heart is deprived of nervous 
energy, andyin consequence beats feebly. Now, by the natural pre: 
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cess of mspiration, the trachea and bronchie, with their minute rami- 
fications, together with the air-cells, are distended with atmospheric 
air—an elastic fluid. At the standard of health the heart contracts 
with a force probably three hundred times greater than the force ex- 
erted by the pressure of the air in the lungs; and the blood, instead of 
being impeded, flows more freely, hence the important connexion be- 
tween the circulating and respiratory functions. We have seen that 
colchicum, in an ordinary dose, depresses the heart’s action, What 
rust then be expected to follow the administration of a dose like that 
in question ? for it does not appear to be one of those remedies, the 
principle of whose actiun is altered by its dose, ‘The action of the 
heart is almost paralyzed; it can no longer overbalance the pressure 
exerted by the air in the lungs; the blood can be no longer propelled 
as usual through their vessels ; congestion takes place in the veins; the 
blood is unarterialized, (and whether its exposure to the action of the 
fijrillee ofthe ganglial system of nerves, in its passage through the 
arteries, has any influence in effecting this essential change, the lungs 
arenot able to exert their necessary preparatory action,) and unarteri- 
alized blood gradually destroys the action ofevery part through which 
itcirculates. ‘The organs of digestion, assimilation, circulation, and 
secretion, were severally deranged in function, whilst the intellectual 
and locomotive powers were little affected. ‘This proves the great ex- 
tent to which the sympathetic or ganglial system of nerves was affected, 
and the almost immunity of the cerebro-spinal system. 

Itmust be obvious that no treatment in this case held out any hope 
ofthe patient’s recovery, When first 1 saw him, he had swallowed 
the dose ten hours. when time had been allowed, over and over again, 
for it to enter the circulation. An emetic, or stomach-pump, employ- 
ed before this had taken place, would have dislodged it, and probably 
have saved his life. 

Since poisons act in so many different ways upon the animal econ- 
omy, some primarily through the medium of the nerves, without being 
absorbed, producing death by suffocation from paralysis of the respi- 
ratory muscles, or by syncope—others by entering the circulation, 
and exerting their influence on the heart, brain, and alimentary ca- 
na!—others through the same medium on the spinal marrow, and 
lastly, others having a purely local action on the mucous membrane 
of the alimentary canal—and since this difference through their physi- 
ological actions renders a plan of treatment safe and justifiable in 
some instances, which would be followed by the most tragic effects 
in others, it behooves us to be aware of the order of the parts of the 
system through which they exert their influence; for, as each has its 
own modus operandi, it is by a knowledge of this only, that we can 
arrive at scientific and safe jndications of cure. Magendie; for in- 
stance, found that a state of depletion facilitated absorption, but that 
a state of congestion impeded it. How important a knowledge of this 
fuct is in the successful treatment of two familiar poisons—arsenic 
and corrosive sublimate! Dr, Paris has classed the former with those 
poisons which produce their effects by absorption—tHe latter with 
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those ‘having a purely local or corrosive action. Both are follow 
by inflammation of the prime viz; yet the experiments of Magendje 
teach us, that, if we deplete to subdue the inflammatory sympton, 
when arsenic has been taken, so long as any portion of it remain. 
in the stomach and bowels, we necessarily hasten death by promoting 
its absorption. On the contrary, corrosive sublimate, having a Joc] 
action, and not being absorbed, needs no such precaution: we nay 
bleed from the outset. ) 
. The same principle is applicable to the poison of colchicum, | 
produces its effects by absorption. We should, therefore, be yer, 
cautious how we bleed, to subdue any inflammatory action of the gp. 
mach and bowels, until the poison is completely ejected from them— 
Bost. Med. and Surg. Journ. 


3. Experiments with Narcotine.* Results of Experiments and Qj. 
servations on Narcotine.j By Wm. 'T'utty, ©. D. Professér of Mate. 
ria Medica and Therapeutics in the Medical Institution of Yale Co). 
lege.—It is now many years since the discovery of that proximate 
principal of Opium commonly called Narcotine, and even a considera. 
ble number since it has been known to be capable, in certain doses, 
of destroying brute animals, with the phenomena usually produced by 
a narcotic; and yet I have no knowledge of any experiments or 0}: 
servations, hitherto, that can.be considered as contributing much, if 
indeed any thing, towards the determination of its medicinal powers 
upon the human subject. As far as I know, most of the late writers 
upon Materia Medica have concurred in ascribing all the remedial 


properties of Opium to some salt of Morphine (another proximate 
principle of this drug), although it is admitted that Opium contains 
only about seven per centum of Morphine, and that a given quantity 
of Morphine is very far from being fifteen times as active as the same 
quantity of Opium, which ought to be the fact were Morphine its sole 


* This article is re-published at the author’s request, from the American 
Journal of Science for July. Some future numbers will contain a communi: 
cation from Dr. Tully, prepared for this Journal, giving the details of thee 
experiments.— Ed. Bost. Jour. 


+ It 1s well observed by a distinguished pharmaceutist, that the original end- 
ing in ina, (tne in English,) of the names of the vegetable salifiable bases, mul 
be retained by physicians to the exclusion of the termination in a simply, or i, 
which has been recently adopted by the chemists, since the similarity of Alro- 
pia to Atropa—of Daturia to Datura—of Brucia to Brucea—of Sanguinara to 
Sanguinaria—of Cinchonia to Cinchona—of Gentiania to Gentiana, ete. (the 
former of which are the present fashionable names for the active principles, 
and the latter the long established names for the vegetables from which they 
are obtained,) is altogether incompatible in prescription with the safety of pa 
tients. In all the editions of Magendie’s Formulary—in Anthony Todd 
Thompson’s Conspectus of the British Pharmacopmias--in Rennie’s Supple- 
ment to the British aud French Pharmacopmias—and (as has been said) in 
some of the latest Pharmacopoias of the continent of Europe, the termination 
in ina is retained, it was to be hoped that the responsibility of a useless change 
in nometclature which, if adopted, wonld endanger so wany lives, would pes! 
be assumed by any practitioner of medicine. " 
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medicinal principle. According to the best observations, a giver 
quantity of Morphine, instead of possessing fifteen times the activity 
o( the same quantity of Opium, can at most be considered as possess- 
ing only about four timnes the activity, and perhaps there is room for 
ust doubt whether there is even as much difference as this. Now it 
cannot be reasonably supposed that as much as seventy-two per cen- 
tun of the Morphine is lost, in the process for its separation from Opi- 
um, and therefore it is altogether probable, @ priori, that there is 
another principle, upon which its virtues may in part depend, more 
especially as the Strychnos Nux-Vomica, and several species of Cin- 
chona, are now well known to contain two principles, possessing 
medicinal powers, similar in kind, and differing mainly in degree. 
Nothing else beside Narcotine, and another very doubtful substance, 
called extractive matter, having, as is said, an intensely bitter taste, 
has yet been obtained from Opium, which can reasonably be suspect- 
ed of contributing to its remedial effects. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the precise powers of Narcotine, 
[have recently instituted a course of experiments, fourteen in num- 
ber, upon healthy subjects it is true;* but they have afforded results 
much more satisfactory, and without doubt much more analagous to 
what will be its effect in disease, than could possibly be obtained from 
experiments upon brute animals, and especially upon those which. 
have suffered the lesion of a ligature upon the cesophagus, immediate- 
ly after being forced to swallow the agent whose powers are to be as- 
certained. Asa detail of the experiments themselves, would probably 
be incompatible with this Journal of Science, it will be reserved for 
some journal exclusively medical, and this communication will con- 
tain only a summary of the results obtained by the experiments in 
question, preceded by a few definitions, which are necessary to show 
the precise acceptations in which I employ the terms that will be ap- 
plied to the several operations of the Narcotine. 

In regard to the subjects of my experiments, it is not necessary to 
make any further statements, than barely to say, that one was a young 
physician belonging to the State of Massachusetts—that another be- 
longed to the State of New-York—that two others belonged to Con- 
necticut—and that I was myself the fifih subject. The four gentle- 
men, above mentioned, happened to be in New Ifaven together, and 
at leisure for about a week, and they therefure volunteered their 
assistance in this business, entering into it with a degree of interest 
and zeal, which fully evinced that with them their profession is not 
viewed as a mere trade, to be followed only for the purpose of obtaining 
a support, or as a means of acquiring wealth, but is rather esteemed 
aliberal art, which they cultivate with much more generous and hon- 
orable motives, It may be proper to state in this place that I once 
ade a series of experiments of the same sort, upon the Sulphate of 


* It is altogether probable that the state of health may be taken as a medium 
state of susceptibility to the influence of this article. Under certain circum- 
stances much more may be required, and under certain: other circumstances, 
luuch less, in order to produce given effects. 
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Morphine; and that a subsequent employment of that article in my 
medical. practice, has abundantly confirmed all the conclusions to 
which F then arrived—and it is true, has led to some others, which, 
could not be obtained upon a healthy subject. The result of my ¢. 
periments upon the Sulphate of Morphine, and of my subsequent ob. 
servations-upon its operation in disease, will be subjoined to this paper 
on Narcotine, as in some instances my descriptions of the effects of 
each, have necessarily been comparative. 

Definitions, A narcotic operation consists of four parts, stages, ¢ 
degrees, viz. 

\st.. An antirritant stage, in which morbid irritability andirritation, 
and irritative action generally—morbid sensibility, restlessness ap4 
jactitation, (when connected with a non-phlogistic, or a positively 
atonic condition of the system,) are allayed; 

2nd, An anodyne stage, in which pain, (when connected with a nop. 
philogistic, or a positively atomic condition of the system,) is relieved; 

. A soporific stage in which sleep is produced; and 

Ath. Ultimate narcosis; in which there is vertigo, headache, faint. 
ness, dimness or imperfection of vision, nausea, and retching, epigas. 
tric uneasiness, small and irregular pulse, cold extremities, cold, clam. 
my, or slippery sweats, delirium, stupor, convulsions (either common, 
epileptic, or tetanic), coma, and death. Iam confident, from multi- 
plied observations, that all nurcotics are necessarily stimulants. 

A state of prostration, (not of exhaustion or debility, as is common- 
ly, but erroneously supposed,) sometimes takes place, as an indirect 
effect, and rather a remote consequence, of a single dose of certain 
narcotics, too large for the susceptibility of the patient. This state is 
characterized by vertigo, nausea and vomiting on motion, and head- 
ache and faintness. Although these symptoms constitute a part of 
what I have described as ultimate narcosis takes place while a patient 
is under the fullest operation of the narcotic agent, and this sort of 
prostration takes place only after the direct effects of the narcotic 
agent have-passed off, and it is rather a sequel than a direct effect of 
such an agent. 

Different narcotics vary very much in the relative degree of each 
of these states or stages of a narcotic operation, which they respect- 
ively produce, Each state or stage of a pure narcotic operation, may 
be considered asa strictly sedative operation. 

A nervine operation consists exclusively of four states, stages, ot 
degrees, viz. 

Ist, A moderate antirritant stage, indicated by more or less relief 
of the same symptoms, that are obviated by the first degree of a narco- 
tic operation.. I do not suppose that the antirritant effects of a nervine 
are identical with the antirritant effects of a narcotic;—they appeat t0 
eonstitute distinct sorts of antirritant effects; 

2d.. The production ofa peculiar calm,.placid, and pleasurable ser 
sation ; 

3d, The production of a peculiar preternatural wakefulness; and 

4th. The production of more or less positive exhilaration, sometimes 
amounting to delirium. 
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Different nervines also vary very much in the different relative de- 
sree of each of these states or stages of a nervine operation, which 
they respectively produce; and many are altogether incapable of 
producing the fourth state, or stage in any appreciable degree. 

Pure nervines may be pushed to any extent whatever, within the 
capacity of the stomach to contain, without producing a single individ- 
ual of those symptoms which I have detailed under the denomination 
of ultimate narcosis, and without the least increase of the vital ener- 
gies generally, or of the strength of arterial action, which is a test 
always adequate to the perfect distinction of pure nervines from pure 
narcotics, and pure stimulants. 

It is very common to confound a nervine operation with a stimulant 
one; but they are perfectly distinct. All the parts of a nervine opera- 
tion (as I have just said) may be produced without any increase of 
ihe vital energies, and without any increase of the strength of arterial 
action, Indeed, I have very often seen the fullest nervine operation 
connected with an extreme reduction of all the vital energies, and 
with such a diminution of the strength of arterial action, that the 
pulse could scarcely be felt. 

A stimulant operation consists exclusively ina quickly diffused, and 
transient increase of the vital energies generally, and a similar in- 
erease of the strength of arterial action, Stimulants usually dimin- 
ish atonic morbid frequency of the pulse; but, in perfect health, they 
usually, (though not invariably) increase the frequency a few beats. 
Stimulants also commonly diminish, in a slight degree, both morbid 
irritability and irritation, and irritative action generally ; morbid sen- 
sibility and sensation; morbid mobility, restlessness, and jactitation; 
but they do this ina less degree even than the nervines, and still less 
than the efficient narcotics, and, as I think, doubtless in a manner 
different from either. Pure stimulants never produce the least trace 
of the last three states or stages of a nervine operation, nor a single 
symptom of what constitutes ultimate narcosis, with the occasional: 
exception of nausea and vomiting, and perhaps headache, from the: 
mere irritation of excessive doses or quantities; nor do they ever pro- 
duce any condition at all analagous to the secondary and rather re- 
mote sort of prostration, which, Ihave already mentioned, as some- 
times the sequel of too large a single dose of certain narcotics, These 
circumstances afiord absolute tests of pure stimulant powers. 

It must be remarked that narcotic and nerrine powers are principal- 
ly exerted upon the nervous system, while stimulant powers are main- 
ly exerted upon the sanguiferous system; and, particularly, that the 
lirst three states or stages of a narcotic operation—the whole states or 
stages of a nervine operation—and a perfect stimulant operation, are: 
by no means incompatible with each other. Thus, for example, a 
lull and complete antirritant operation, as produeed by Opium—a per- 
lect anodyne, and a prominent soporifie effect may take place at one 
and the same time, with a most decided increase of the vital energies 


generally, and of the strength of arterial action; and either or both of 


these operations may or may not be accompanied at one and the same 
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time, with all the states or stages of nervine operation. Sedatinp 
effects, then, are by no means, incompatible with stimulant effects 
What is called ultimate narcosis, at least in any prominent degree, 
does in fact seem to be incompatible, either with positive nerving ¢, 
stimulant effects. 

The conjunction, at one and the same time, of full stimulant effects, 
with the three first states or stages of a narcotic operation, may be 
witnessed in a prominent degree by the use of moderate and uniform 
doses of Opium and Alcohol, vat regular and short intervals, for acer. 
tain length of time, in any case to which both are appropriate reme. 
dies, 

That narcotic, nervine, and stimulant operations, as here defined, 
are perfectly distinct operations, is abundantly proved by the fact 
that there are numerous articles which possess each individually, 
without any trace of the others; and the circumstance that two of 
these groups of effects, or even the whole three, are not unfrequently 
produced by the same articles, more or less proves their identity, 
than the circumstance that Tobacco is both narcotic and cathartic, 
proves that these two effects are identical. 


Results of Experiments with Narcotine, 


Ist. In the same quantities, Narcotine is far less operative upon 
the human system than the Sulphate of Morphine, and even less s 
than Opium. 

2d. Narcotine possesser the same degree of activity, when given 
pure and in substance, as in any other way tried, its virtues not being 
either enhanced or diminished by solution in oil, or in dilute Acetic 
Acid, 

3d. From two to five grains of Narcotine appear to constitute a 
medium full dose, where only a single dose is to be taken; i. e. sucha 
dose as will just fall short of producing any disagreeable effects in a 
person of ordinary susceptibility. 

4th. One grain of Narcotine appears to constitute a medium mode- 
rate dose, to be repeated at regular and short intervals ;—and three 
hours appear to constitute a medium suitable period of repetition for 
such a dose, for a person of ordinary susceptibility. 

5th. Narcotine is much slower, though it is less prominent in its 
effects than the Sulphate of Morphine. The period required for the 
first manifestation of the several effects of Narcotine, is intermediate 
between that required for the effects of the sulphate of Morphine, ant 
that required for the effects of Opium ; and the period of their duration 
is intermediate between that of the effects of opium and that of the 
effects of the Sulphate of Morphine.* 

6th. Narcotine appears to be more or less nervine. The gener! 
nervine operation of Narcotine, I think is decidedly less than that pro- 
duced by sulphate of Morphine, but I am not certain that it is less tha 


* It is remarkable that Morphine, which is much more speedy in its operatio, 
appears to be more permanent in its effects even than Opium, 
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that of Opium. Narcotine does not appear to produce any of that 
preternatural watchfulness, which so often results both from sulphate 

















of Morphine and from Opium, From the circumstance that Sulphate 
or of Morphine possesses this last-mentioned property in an eminent de- 
gree, and that Narcotine is destitute of it, it, follows that the same pro- 
ts, perty of Opium is dependent upon its Morphine, and not upon its Nar- 
be cotine. In short the quality of the nervine operation of Narcotine is 
mm considerably different from that of Morphine, and consequently more 
er- or less different from that of Opium, 
ne- 7th, Narcotine appears to be considerably diaphoretic, and it com- 
monly produces more or less itching of the whole surface, which is 
ed, first perceived, and is most considerable, on the inside of the thighs 
act and about the nose. , 
ly, Sith. Narcotine is most prominently and most decidedly narcotic. | 
of As soon as it begins to produce a decided effect upon the system, it 
tly occasions a very peculiar expression of the countenance, which is * 





more easily recollected than described. ‘There seems to be a peculiar 

elongation of all the features, and a kind of lateral shrinking of the 

whole face, which, together with the effect upon the eyes, and partic- 

ularly the contraction 1 of the pupils, more unequivocally indicates the 

operation of a narcotic, than any expression of the countenance which 

is produced within my knowledge by any other agent. While in the 
early stages of its operation, and before my family knew any thing of 
the experiments, one individual of them after another, noticed this ex- a 
pression, and made remarks upon it. One said I appeared as if about 

tobe attacked with some acute disease—another inquired if I had got 

Sick headache to which I am subject) and each made some comment. 

Similar remarks were made to the other gentleman. One was met 

in the street by another physician, who immediately pronounced that 

he was under the influence of some active narcotic. 

Narcotine very materially and very greatly reduces the frequency 
ofthe pulse; it allays very eflectually certain sorts of cough; it occa- 
sions indistinct vision, or the sensation of a blur before the eyes; and i 
when a person is strongly under its influence, it occasions a contrac- 
tion of the pupils. It produces also a sensation of dryness and clam- ! 
miness in the mouth, though it appears sufficiently moist to the eye; Py 
and it produces not only a “change i in the sound of the voice (w hile a Ly 
person is under its influence), but likewise very considerable hoarse- 
ness, These effects occasionally take place quite early in this opera- 
tion, It produces not only a considerable diminution of the natural 
excretion by the renes, but also a deficiency of contractile power, or 
torpor of the bladder. 

Whether Narcotine is constipating or not, may perhaps be consid- 
ered as somewhat uncertain, but it is most probable that it is so. 
While experimenting upon it, one of the gentlemen had a regular 
and daily alvine discharge ; but on account ofa much greater suscep- 
libility, he took considerably less of it than the other gentlemen, On 
the conte rary, one gentleman had none for three days, while taking it; 
wid another gentleman had none for five and | think six days, while 
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under its use. Since the completion of the experiments, I have known 
it taken twice for a moderate diarrhea, with perfect relief of the dis. 
ease. It may, however, possess the power of relieving diarrhea, ¢ . 
of obviating morbid irritability, and irritative action of those musciilay 
fibres, which produce the peristalic motion of the intestines, withoy 
being liable to produce constipation ; 1. e. to lessen healthy excitability 
and natural peristaltic motion. The resin of the Zanthorrea hasiili 
rates in this manner. 

The antirritant effects of Narcotine appear to be greater in propor. 
tion to its other powers, than the antirritant effects of Opium; and als, 
as appears to me, had the antirritant effects even of the Sulphate oj 
Morphine. Its great power of diminishing the frequency of the puls, 
seems to indicate this, as well as its power of allaying certain sop 
of cough. No opportunity has occurred of testing the anodyne poy. 
ers of narcotine. It will be obvious that this cannot be determine) 
upon a healthy subject. ‘The soporific effects of Narcotine appear |y 
be considerably greater, in proportion to its other powers, than the 
soporific effects of Sulphate of Morphine, or than the soporific effets of 
Opium. The sleep produced by it, even when taken in a moderately 
excessive dose, is peculiarly calm, light, placid and easy; and even 
when it is the most intense, the subject of its influence is easily roused: 
and by voluntary bodily motion and exertion, he can easily keep hiw- 
self awake, and apparently very much diminish its general influence 
upon his system—and yet, as soon as he sits down and remains quie! 
for a short time, its full influence speedily returns. During the deep. 
est sleep produced by Narcotine, the respiration is light and easy, like 
that of a person in health, who has been some time perfectly at rest, 

When the subject of its influence awakes spontaneously fron the 
sleep which it produces he feels no heaviness, and nothing unnat- 
ral, but much as awakening in the morning from an ordinary night’ 
rest, except that he has a slight sensation of dryness and clamminess 
in the mouth, a considerable hoarseness, diminished renal secretion, 
and diminished contractility of the bladder, 

In a moderately excessive dose, in relation to the susceptibility of 
the system, Narcotine produces a mazy and confused state of the head, 
vertigo, nausea, and vomiting. ‘Too large a quantity in the twenty- 
four hours, operates in the same manner, But the effects of a mode. 
rately excessive dose of Narcotine, are much less disagreeable than 
the effects ofan excessive dose of the Sulphate of Morphine, or of Opi: 
um. The mazy and confused state of the head, and even the vertigo 
which it produces, are attended with a decidedly pleasurable state ol 
the feelings; and even the nausea and vomiting which it occasions, are 
by no means distressing, and are far less unpleasant than the similar 
symptoms produced by Sulphate of Morphine, and by Opium. The 
nausea and vomiting which a moderately excessive dose of Narcotine 
produces, begin almost instantaneously, and terminate as suddenly; 
and, in a very short time, no sensations remain, which indicate thal 
nausea and vomiting have occurred at all,—there is no violent strall- 
ing, no weakness, soreness, or stiffucss afterwards, 
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According to Magendie, and others, the ultimate narcosis of Narco- 
wne is made up of the followi ing sy mptoms, viz. : signs of fright; back- 
ward movements, with incapacity of advancing; frothing at the mouth; 
aitals ng or weennloun convulsions of the jaws; ecneral convulsions 
of the common sort; tetanic spasms of the extersor ‘muscles of the neck, 
throwing the head backwards upon the spine; a stupor, in which the 
eves remain Open, but from which the subject cannot be roused, ard 
under Which #e dies in the course of twenty-four hours. ‘These last 
em to be the only effects of Narcotine that have been heretofore 
fairly determined, either in Kurope or in this country, at least within 
my knowledge, It is obvious that these could not be verified on the 
human subject, nor is it necessary to know them, for the therapeutic 
application of this agent, in the treatment of human diseases. Magen- 
die says that these effects are similar to those produced by fatal doses 
of Camphors awd what is remarkable, he pronounces them to be mere 
vinulant effects, and not at el) indicative of any narcotic powers! | 
wish that Magendie had furnished us with his precise views of the 
nature of an sdtimate narcotic operation, for I cannot conceive of 
purer one than is indicated by this aggregate of symptoms, I venture 
teassert or the one hand, without the least fear of contradiction, that 
fo articles which are capable of producing effects of this general 
character are suffered to retain their place among tke narcotics, our 
catalogue of this class of agents will become extremely meagre ; and, 
on the “other, that there is not a pure and unequivocal stimulant that 
scapable of producing any such syrptoms. 

Yih, Narcotine appears to be altogether destitete of all stimulant 
powers, Whether it ts given in single full doses, or in moderate and 
uniform doses, at teular and short itervals. My attention, during 
the whole of my experiments, was particulariy turned to the question 
of its stimulant operation; and in uo case, white under its miluence, 
was there the least perceptible 1 increase of the vital energies, or of the 
strength of arterial action, or even of animal heat; nor was there any 
sensation of fullness of throbbing in the head; nor, indeed, did any 
symptom W lratever occur, which could by any means be construed 
jtoan effect of this sort. On the contrary, there was iny ‘ariably @ 
creat reduction in the frequency of the pulse, in two Cases as great as 
twenty-six beats in a minute, and in none less than eighteen m the 
sume time, In some of the cases, there was a decided diminution, 
Loth in the foree of the pulsation ‘and the fuliness of the artery, and 
prebably more or Jess in ail, though in some it was so inconsiderable 
as tobe of very little consequence, ‘These effects, I repeat, occurred 
equally, whether the agent was given in single fall doses, or in mode- 
rate and uniform doses, at reg ilar and short intervals, and whether 
taken in substance or dissolved in dilute acetic acid, or in olive oil, 
the power of producing preternatural watchfulness, even were it pos- 
sessed by Narcotine, would not indicate any stimulant properties, but 
rather mere nernine ones, which are entirely distinct. ‘The power of 


producing vertigo, headache, faintness, nausea, vomiting, irregular 
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pulse, cold extremiiies, etc, is not the result of a stimulant operation, 
but of a narcotine one; ‘ani both Morphine and Narcotine are Capable 
of producing all of these last effects, though Morphine more eminently 
than Narcotine. If these results can be considered a8 at all correc 

and I cannot discover where there is any possible-source of fallacy) 
the futility of what is called denarcotizing Opium, as a means of jy. 
proving its medicinal operations, willat once be manifest, Tloweyey, 
as the effects of Morphine and Narcotine differ considerably, not only 
from each other, but also from Opium, it is undoubtedly useful to have 
each of these proximate principles in a separate state, that we may 
beable the more accurately to ‘adapt our remedial agents to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of a given case. 

What quantity per centum, of Narcotine is contained in Opium, | 
know not.* As ina given quantity it is less active than Morphine, 
and even less so than Opium itself, no quantity of it, however large, 
will account for the full effects of Opium, upon the supposition that 
we are correct as to the proportion of Morphine. But I do not esteem 
it by any means impossible, that the bitter princtpie already referred 
to, as being called by the vague name of extractive (if indeedhere js 
any such distinct principle), or perhaps some other part of this complex 
drug, may yet be found to centribute something to its medicinal effects, 
—Bost. Med. and Surg. Jour, 


4. Test for Mercury and its Salts —“The most dclicate, perhaps, 
is that proposed by Mr. Sylvester. A drop of the liquid supposed to 
contain it is to be placed on a piece of gold leaf, or any piece of solid 
gold, and the point of a nail or pen-knife, or of any smal! piece of iron 
or zinc placed in contact with the moistened surface; if any mercury 
be present, the gold will immediately become white, where it is toucl- 
ed by the other metal, uniting with ie mercury and forming a solid 
amalgum, which retains its white color after the fluid has been wiped 
off. 

Put a piece of copper into a solution of any salt of miercury; 
and the copper will be dissolved, combining with the oxygen of the 
oxide of mercury and the acid with which it was previously united, 
while an equivalent quantity of metalic mercury will be precip: 
tated. 

Add a solution of potassa to a solution of salt of mercury; oxide of 
mercury will be immediately prec ipitated, It the mercury in the 
Dat} shall have been in the form of a protoxide, the prec ipliate will 
be of a dark color, but when it contains the peroxide alon: ', the precip 
iiate has sometimes a reddish cvlor, but is generally yellow, the per 
ide disengaged combining with a portion © of water and forming a hy- 
drate. Collect the precipitate ena filter, dry-it, and expose it to heat 
at the bottom ofa small test tube over a spirit lamp, when globuies ot 
metallic mercury will be scen, 


* It bas been said (upon how good authority [ cannot decide,), that Opa 
usually contains about twice as much Narcotine as Morphine. 
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Put a small quantity of a solution of a salt of the protoxide of mer- 
cury into a glass and fill it pp with lime water; the protoxide of mer- 
cury will be immediately thrown down and give a dark color to the 
liquid. , 

Into another glass put a similar quantity of a solution of a salt of 
the peroxide of mercury, and add lime-water as before; the solution 
will become of a yellow color from the separation of peroxide of mer- 
curv in combination with water, 

Add some sulphurct of ammonia, or pass a stream of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas through a diluted solution of mercurial salt, a copious 
black precipitate will be thrown down of sulphuret of mercury, pro- 
bably in combination with water. 

Add a solution of the muriate of tin (muriate of the protoxide) 
toa solution of the salt of protoxide of mercury; a copious ash-grey 
colored precipitate will immediately appear, consisting principally of 
metallic mercury, the oxide of tin combining with the oxygen with 
which the mercury was previously united, and passing. to a higher 
state of oxidation. 

A solution of the ferrocyanate of potassa gives.a white precipi- 
tate with salts of mercury; muriatic acid and solutions of the muriates 
give a White precipitate, with salts of the protoxide, composed of the 
chloride of mercury. 

All the salts of mereury are completely decomposed. or vola- 
tilized by exposure to a dull red heat.”—Reid’s Elements of Practical 
Chemistry. 


5. Facts relating to Hydrophobia.—Silliman’s Journal of Science 
for October, just received, like all the previous numbers which we 
have read, ts replete’whith valuable and interesting matter, Among 
other articles which have attracted our attention, is a letter from the 
Rev. William Case, of Chester, Conn. to the Editor, giving the par- 
ticulars of four remarkable cases resembling hydrophobia which oc- 
curred in that township, and which favor the idea, not only that the 
canine Virus may take effect many years afier it has been received 
into the system, but that, contrary to the opinions usually entertained, 
itmay be communicated from one person to another. We subjoin 
so much of the letter as relates to these particular cases. 


Custer, Oct. 14, 1832. 

Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request, | have endeavored to 
collect the facts, respecting the supposed cases of hydrophobia in this 
place, and the transmission of the poison from one human being to 
another, I ought, perhaps, to state, that most of the physicians con- 
sulted in the three cases of supposed transmission from one human being 
toanother, attributed their death tosome other disease, such as might be 
supposed to be attended by symptoms similar to those which charac- 
terize this malady. It is believed, however, that the material facts in 
these cases, were never fully made known to these gentlemen, 
Neighbors and attendants, in whose possession they were, feared, per- 
haps, to disclose them. 
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In 1807, W. C.* was bitten and wounded by a mad dog, when ay 
the age of eleven years, and on his way -home from school. Mier 
biting this youth, the dog was confined in a small dpartment in fis 
owner’s house, W hove he was seen by many persons, and where hp 
exhibited all the symptoms of hy drophobia, A person, in company 
with others, with a gan m hand, ascended the chamber Stairs, dis. 
jluced a part of the ‘floor, and through the aperture shot and kille 
the dog. These facts are attested by a man who was an eye witnes, 
and they are corroborated by imany others, - 

At the time of the bite, in 1807, W. ©. is said to have hada feeble 
constitution, but it is testifted on all hands, that he grew up without 
sickness. It is said, he conducted strangely, by turns, sometime be. 
fore his last sickness. The disease appeared m hive Afteen vears 
after the bite, and wes preceded by mental irregularity. He had a 
short season of strange excitement, during public Ww orship on the Sab. 
bath. Ata neighbor’s house, the next day, he suddenty Jumped, 
screamed, broke windows, and ran out at the door, with great nimble. 
ness of foot. He soon became quiet and returned, and when his iriends 
remonstrated with him for this conduct, he said he could not ayoj( 
doing thus, for he had been bitten by a mad dog. . During the pn. 
gress of the disewse, he guashed his teeth ‘¥ dise harged large quanti: 
ties of saliva, had distressins spasms, and was set on biting every 
body and every thing. The pillow cases through which he made 
holes, by taking them in his teeth and shaking them, are now to be 
seen. He spit on persons who came in, and on all parts of the room, 
He was averse to swallowing any thing. Ife watched for opportuni- 
ties to bite persons, and if he could bite any one, it seemed to afford 
him pleasure, and was followed by laughing, He lived after his 
attack, fourteen or fifteen days. It required fuur or five able men to 
attend upon him, [He died Sept Ist. 1822, aged twenty-six years. 

L..T. C,S. W. H, and C, C, a brother of W, C, were bitter while 
attending on him in his last sickmess. The bite in these three cases 
drew fresh blood from the had or wrist, and this fact is attested by 
many witnesses. ‘hese three cases were preceded by mental anxie- 


* The rabid dog which bit W. C., was seen, when he was bitten by another dog 
supposed to be rabid. I had the facts froma gentleman now residing in Ohiv, 
and as nearly as [ can recollect, they are as tollow:—A strange dog crossed 
the orchard adjoining the honse, and was seen, without provocation, to seize 
and bite the dog which ¥ W. C. The gentleman’s daughter, then a small 
girl, now the widow of C. C., was in the orchard at the time, and her mother, 
seeing the dog in the act of biting the other, and being alarnved, called her in. 
The circumstance she well remembers, and says the bitten dog fled into hes 
father’s house, instead’ of his owner’s, not more than four sods distant, and ran 
nnder the bet. The stray dog wterwards appeared im front of the house and 
satdown. ‘The gentleman pointed out the spot, described his appearance, and 
said he had not a doubt of his being mad. If [ do not misremember, he wis 
destroyed. ‘The vitten dog bit W. C. between two and three weeks after he re- 


ceived his own bite. 


+ It is stated also that he howled and growled; but it is easy to suppose that 
the imagination may convert groans and shrieks of distress into-imitative sunt. 
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ty, and followed by spasms, delirium, and lucid intervals. The first 
spasms Were of short duration, and attended by jumping, hopping, and 
screaming. Successive spasms continued longer apd became more 
cevere, ‘The eyes ofall assumed a glassy aud watery appearance, 
What I have termed discharge of saliva, was, in all these cases, called 
frothing at the mouth. 

L, I’. C, was a strong athletic man, he was bitten in 1822, by W. 
(‘, and after a sickness of two wecks, died March 18, 1826, aged 32 
years, Some weeks before ‘his confinement, he exhibited symptoms 
of mental aberration.* He would hop backward and forwards, and 
talk incoherently, tor a few minutes, and then say, he was sorry he 
conducted so, but he could not avoid it. His attendants say, the taking 
of water or drink made him rave. A spectator observes, that he 
sometimes called for drinks, when it seemed as if he thought they 
would be refreshing, and do him good; but no sooner had he filled his 
mouth with the fluid, than he would spirt it in the face of him who 
oflered it, and decline to swallow the drink, So strong was his aver- 
sion to swallowing, that a near relative questions whether he could 
swallow. Another says, that drinks were sometimes forced down; 
but he shuddered at swallowing. With his mouth he seized by the 
arm, 2 person attending upon him, and through thick clothing, left 
upon his flesh the print of his teeth. He immediately said, “Now I 
have hurt you, and Iam sorry; but I could not avoid it, I must either 
lic myselfor bite you.” Ifthe had not been confined, says one, Ihave 
no doubt he would have bitten every person in the room. <A part of 
ihe time it required seven able men to keep him to his bed and in his 
chamber. - It is seid that he was not known to walk to, or from the 
bed; but always leaped off and upon the floor; he would whirl suddenly 
around, and shift his position on the bed, and sit on his feet, and the 
)y-standers imagined that he imitated the motions and the barking cf 
adog. He frothed at the mouth, and ran out his tongue. . He spirted 
drinks into the face of his attendants, spit on them, on every body and 
every thing, and all over the room.{ His efforts in spasms exhibited 
such strength as literally to frighten his attendants. 

S.W. LH. sickened and died August 10, 1807, aged 80 years. He was 
sick five days, althongh he had been for years subject to epilepsy, yet 
there was no appearance of this disease in his last sickness, He was 
bitten by W. C, in 1822, and carried the scar of the bite to his grave. 
At the time, there was no general apprehension of hydrophobia, nor any 
excitement on the subject. It is not known that the fact of his bite 


* It is not supposed that there was any proper delirium, but merely that de- 
eree of aberration which might be supposed to arise from the violent paroxysms 
ofthe disease in a very strong muscular subject. LL. T. C. and C. C. particu- 
larly, were very powerful men, and C. C, was unrivalled as a wrestler. 

_ +The prevailing popular impressions on this subject are well known; perha ps 
it is not surprising that some of the distressing and various appearynces in hy- 
(rophobie patients should be attributed, by the terrified beholders, to a specitic 
canine influence. Medical men do not admit the genuineness of these appear- 
ances, 
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was mentioned to his physician, Ilis disease was pronounced to }, 
something else. Whatever it might have been, it was preceded ‘a 
mental anxiety, and atiended by the following symptoms, He ,, 
first inclined to wander from his house, and gave indications of menty| 
aberration, and of a great dread of water, He resided near a gyi 
lake, and before being confined to his room, requested his Companion 
to keep him from the water, and be sure and not let him get into the 
lake; if hedid it would kill him. He is represented as having had, in 
the first stages of his disease, a constant*dread of water, but six hous 
before he died, he called for some, and drank of it, Before his spagys 
commenced, he entreated his wite, that if he should be as W. ©, was, 
she would procure some strong man to take care of him, and be carey! 
to get some one that would make him mind, lest he shou!c hurt others 
During one of his spasms, he bit his tongue, and looseued a piece of 
it. Ele requested his wife to take the scissors and cut it out, but y 
take care and not get any of the blood on her, He would take drinks 
to oblige his friends and attendants, but they say he always swalloy. 
ed with a convulsive effort, such as they cannot describe. The disp. 
sition to wander continued to the last. He tried various expedicuts to 
be released, and to escape from the house. He would grin, and fix 
his glaring eyes on his attendants, when near him, in such a manner 
as to make them guard against being bitten. Me would take a han 
kerchief and bed clothes in his teeth, and bite and shake them. [le 
is represented as of a peaceable disposition, an] some of his friculs 
think that he made great efforts to curb the disposition to bite. 

The death of L. ‘IT’. C. and 8. W. EI. left on the minds of the com: 
munity an impression of mystery. There was a genera! feeling that 
the cases were very singular.. Individuals, who witnessed their sick- 
ness, and were acquainted with the facts above mentioned, firinly le- 
lieved that they died of hydrophobia, but no professional maa had en- 
couraged that belief, or laid stress on the facts which supported it, and 
the friends, fur obvious reasons, were not forward to express it. 

‘Things remained thus, till C. C.a brother of W. C. sickened ani 
died March 24, 1828, aged thirty-seven years. [le was sick but 
eleven days. He was a strong laboring man, and had never belore 
been subject to sickeess. After attending a meeting in the evening, 
he retired to rest,and slept as usual. About midnight he suddenly 
sprang from bed, ran undressed into the street, screaming so loudly 
as to alarm his neighbors, From this first decisive appearance of his 
disease, remedies seemed not even to abate his distressing symptoms. 
Nor was his malady suspected by his attending physician, till the 
third or fourth day. On my making enquiries of a parishioner in !e- 
gard to the sick man, he said to me, “Ile is better. Do you know 
what the people say about C.? they say he was bitten by his brotlier 
W. who died of the hydrophobia, and they can prove it, and they know 
he is mad.” I immediately made enquiries, and became satisiie! 
that this was not mere talk. I saw, the next day, his attending phys 
cian, and having mentioned the facts to him, I asked if he had sus: 
pected the nature of the disease. He repliedno, I then enquired Il 
he would not examine his authorities, and look for the symptoms of the 
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jisease, with sole reference tothem. His next visit to the sick man 

sulted in hts conviction that his disease was hydrophobia, The 
sys ician had told the attendants, that if they would preserve some of 
the § saliva, and inoculate a dog with it, he would become rabid in a 
certain number of days, The ‘y had carefully taken up on a woollen 
tring and dropped into a phial a quantity of this and corked the phial. 
They had selected the victim and the place of his confinement, and 
were holding the corked phial in the hand, when the man was seized 
vith his last spasm. ‘I'he phial was suddenly dropped, and all search 
i : in future proved ineflectual—a circumstance deeply to be re- 

ed, for had the experiment been made, the result would prebably. 

have removed from ev we tae nind, capable of appreciating it, all doubt 
yespecting the sick man’s disease. ‘The following are some of the 
{ucts as stated to mé by his physician, and corrobor: uted by his widow 
and those who atte nded him, The sight of water produced a recur- 
reuce of distressing spasms, or in the language of attendants made 
himrave. In the intervals of spasms he was rational, !n one he re- 
quested his father-in-law torenney e and hide his razors, for he did not 
know what he might be led to do in his turns. In another, he gave 
th is caution to his wife.. “I wish you to keep away from me w vhen 
| have these turns; 1 know not, why it is, but | want to bite, and fear I 
shal! bite you.” His atic tendants think } he strove to curb the disposition 
white. It was however very evident. A neighbor one ev ening en- 
red the room. On seeing him, he immec liately said in a pleasant 
wav, “low do you do, Mr. £ ? Iam clad to see you. Come 
ere, L want to shake hands with you.” The neighbor approached 
and extended his hand. he sick man seized it instantly, and with a 
convulsive spring, rose from the lying posture and drew it to his mouth. 
The attendants who stood near, and expected this result of shaking 
hands, instantly seized Mr. 5 , and forced him from the sick man’s 
vrasp before ke was bitten. fe talked much about biting, and the 
ationdants, as usual in such cases, imagined that he growled, snapped 
and barked likea dog. ‘The shaking of piilows and bed clothes i in his 
th was a frequent exercise. His eyes were glassy and watery. 

it much the night after he lef the bed, and during his sickness, 

it on all parts ‘of the room, and watched the opportunity to spit 
on ners ns Who came into if, ee his sickness, and especially the 
night before his death, he screamed and hallooed dreadfully. 

On the supposition that these are to be regarded as cases of real hy- 
crophob . the facis will stand thus. 

1, W.C., first victim, bitten by a rabid dog, in 1807, Sick fifteen 
(ays, Died filicon vears after the bite, in 1822, aecd 26 years, 

2.1. 1. C., second victim, bitten by W:C. in 1822. Sick four- 
teen days, Died short of four years after the bite, in 1826, aged 32 


}} 
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3. WEL, third victim, bitten by W. C in 1822. Sick five days, 

ied dre vears after the bite in 18 27, ae ed 30 years 
C., fourth vietim, bitten bv W.C. i 822, Sick eleven 
Died short of six years after the bite, in L828, aged 37 vears, 
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These facts are well established, and they preclude the necessity, 
if not the propriety of referring the symptoms of their disease to What 
is sometimes ternied snontaneous hydrophobia.- Nor did the Previous 
habits of life in a majority of the patients, at all favor sucha reference 
of their symptoms. 

C. C. wasa constant spectator of his brother W. C, in his last sick. 
ness.» They died in the same house. G, C, also watched with L,') 
C.and S. W. H., aid repeatedly told his wife, as she now affirms, that 
they were sick just as his brother was. A sentsible man who witness. 
ed three of the cases says the persons were sick alike as nearly as {) 
difference of natural dispositions and habits of life would permit. pit 
ferent individuals, who observed attentively two or three of the cases, 
bear the same testimony in such numbers, as to include in it all thy 
four. With persons at all acquainted with the facts and cases, it js 
now the general opinion that the disease was hydrophobia, 

All four dreaded confinement, and exhibited great quickness of ap. 
prehension in regard to persons, and circumstances which surrounded 
them, ‘There was uncommon agility and sprightliness in their motions, 
and an evident display of cunning , especially in their efforts to escape 
and bite persons, ‘Till within abot two days of the termination of the 
disease, the patients were not only incliyed to escape, but a primary ol- 
ject of the intended escape, was to have opportunity to run. It is the 
opinion of the attendants, thatifthey could have escaped, they would have 
run till they dropped down dead. One among other things, pretended to 
have business at a place sixteen milesdistant. He plead with his attend. 
ants to let him place his feet on the door sieps, and assured them that 
ifhe might do it, he would run so that no man could overtake him ti! 
he had reached the place. 

The fears of all were that they would injure others. One was, at 
times, afraid of receiving injury from others; but this fact, it is le- 
lieved, may be explained, by a reference to circumstances peculiar to 
himeeif. All that is claimed, however, is that there was a general 
concurrence in the class of symptoms to which allusion has been 
made. From momentary agitations, connected with slight mental 
aberration, the spasms eradu ally increased, in duration and force to 
the last. One attendant says the strength of the patient seemed to 
increase during the spasms, and he finally sunk under them, This 
man’s services have always been sought, and freely rendered in cx- 
treme sickness. He affirms that he never witnessed cases reset 
bling these. In attending ‘on the last individual, he covered with 
rags spots of fractured skin on his hands, least the s ‘aliva of the paticut 
should reach them. Another procured and constantly wore, a pair of 
. stout gloves. An attendant in one of the cases, says, that twelve 
hours’ services at a time, was as much as he cad endure, and that 
others were obliged frequently to change, and retire trom the scene, 
and suspend the efforts aides <l of tnem when present. 

Many testify that there was ln a the cases, during the spasms 0 
spells, as termed, an uncommon scent from the patient’s breath, ‘Ths 
was observed in every case by addi Some designate it by the 
epiihet strong; others say they never experienced the like Lefore, ne! 
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since, and they cannot describe it. All scem to remember it as per- 
fectly distinct in this character, One person, in endeavoring to con- 
vey an idea of it, said it resembled that of cats and dogs when fighting. 
This smell was not perceived, except at the times when the patient 
raved, or had spells and frothed at the mouth, 

It is the opinion of attendants, that the patients were literally stif- 
fened during the spasms, and that in the latter stages of the disease, 
they might have been raised up erect by the application of force to the 
head, without any bending of the body. ‘The corpses were stiff imme- 
diately after dissolution, and the jaws set so as to require no muffler, 
Qa them, and near the surface of the skin, blue spots appeared, which 
some mistook for indications of mortification. One was kept four days, 
and on this body the spots wholly disappeared, and it underwent no 
other visible change. It is stated that the spots appeared as soon as 
the patient was supposed to be struck with death, and that when they 
disappeared, they left the skin slightly affected, and of a greenish hue. 
[tissaid the corpses had a strange appearance, the countenance re- 
sembling that of a living person in health when cold. Some designate 
this appearance by the epithet blue. 

P, §. An intelligent medical man, who has heard the above state- 
ment, and conversed largely with witnesses, believes these cases to 
have been hydrophobia, ‘T'wo of them have been attributed by others 
to delirium tremens, but the previous habits of the patients did not 
favor that idea; none of the four were addicted to-the use of ardent 
spirits, and one of them had a constitutional aversion to distilled liquors, 


The above cases possess so many points of resemblance to 
hydrophobia, that it may appear unreasonable to deny them to 
have been of that character; but at the same time, it cannot be 
denied, that there are many circumstances which leave it very 
questionable, 1. In the first case, the great length of time which 
intervened between the bite and the attack of the disease, is, 
in itself a suspicious circumstance. Numerous cases of sup- 
posed hydrophobia are indeed recorded, in which a similar in- 
terval has occurred, and if the poison may lie dormant in the 
system for one year, unaffected by the action of the absorbents, 
itis not easy to conceive why it may not for an indefinite length 
of time. The hydrophobic character of these diseases, how- 
ever, has been generally doubted by the best medical writers, 
and these cases have seldom been attended with such evidences 
ofauthenticity as to place it beyond doubt; until the fact therefore 
be completely established that the virus may lie dormant in the 
Vou. VI. No. 3. 17 
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system for years, and eventually produce the disease, humayji, 
requires that the belief should not be countenanced. . 

2. Thesymptoms do not very accurately correspond with ths, 
which are usually described as characteristic of this disease. 
Popular belief, it is true, ascribes to such patients all the symp, 
toms which attend rabies in animals; but in those cases thy 
have been recorded by medical men, neither the disposition , 
bite, nor the mental alienation have been at all prominent symp. 
toms. Thatsuch patients might accidentally bite their attend 
ants in the agony of the convulsive paroxysms to which the 
are liable, may be easily imagined; but they are generally it 
offensive and preserve the full possession of their intelleciy, 
faculties until the last moment of their lives. Excessive neryoy: 
agitation is the prominent symptom of the disease. 

3. Two of these patients appear to have been constitutios. 
ally liable to nervous affections—one of them having hee 
affected with derangement some weeks before his confinemen:. 
and the other having been for years subject to epilepsy. 

4. The duration of the disease is not very consistent wit 
the speedy termination of hydrophobia—two of them being sic 
two weeks, and the other eleven days before death. 

5. The aversion to water does not appear to have been a 
prominent a symptom as it generally isin hydrophobia. Ther 
is no mention of it in relation to the first individual—the secon 
and third took liquor into their mouths, and one of them called 
for water and drank it a few hours before his death. 

6. There is evidently inaccuracy in the details of these cases, 
arising from defect of memory and the influence of the imagini 
tion in those from whom the facts were collected. Implicit coi 
fidence can seldom be reposed in the reports of disease, eve! 
when drawn up, at the time, by persous whose education ani 
habits of observation might be supposed peculiarly to qualil 
them for the task, still less when drawn up at the distance © 
years, by persons who are unaccustomed to discriminate 
symptoms of diseases. F. 
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4. Aneurism from Wound of the Brachial Artery in Venesection, 
_«Four forms of aneurism may arise in the bend of the arm from a 

wound of the brachial artery (sometimes the radial) in venesection, 
aneuris smal varix, varicose aneurism, diffused and cireumscribed false 
aneurism. Respecting the treatment of the last two, considerable 
difference of opinion exists among practical surgeons, some contend 
hat both require an operation, w hile others maintain their curability by 
com| yresslon. 

The advocates for the operation have not as yet decided upon the 
precise situation where the vessel should be secured, nor upon the 
mode of securing it, some apply a ligature upon the vessel above the 
aneurism, and depend upon the absorbents for the removal of the 
tumor, Whilst others open the aneurism, and tie the artery above and 
below the wound, 

The supporters of the mode by compression have not yet agreed 
either upon the place where the compressing force should be applied,. 
nor upon its degree ; some direct violent pressure to be made upon 
the vessel above the aneurism to obliterate its canal, whilst others are 
content to apply very slight pressure to the tumor itself, 

In the midst of such conflicting opinions, we must appeal to facts, 
before we can arrive at any thing like a satisfactory conclusion. 


sz 1._—Circumseribed Traumatic Aneurism—Cure by Compres- 
sion—John Miley, et, 27, applied at Stevens’ Hospital on the 11th 
of October, 1828, with circumscribed aneurism of the brachial artery 
in the bend of the arm. The tumor was firmly pulsatory, about the 
size and shape of a pigeon’s egg, apparently intimately connected 
with the artery. It was diminished by pressure, and regained its 
size on its removal, ‘The radial pulse was weaker on that side than 
on the other. The integuments presented a small cicatrix. The 
patient had been bled by a black smith thirteen days previously. The 
patient observed “the beating tumor” on the removal of the bandage 
several days afterwards, ‘The case appeared a fair one for the em- 
ployment of compression. 

The patient was immediately confined to bed, the limb placed upon 
a pillow, some cathartic mixture prescribed, and sixteen ounces of 
blood extracted from the opposite arm. 

The next day, a thin compress of wetted lint was laid upon the 
aneurism, and a roller bandage applied from the fingers to the bend of 
the arm, in the manner recommended by Genga, care being taken 
that the compression should not extend above the aneurism, the turns 
of the bandage over the aneurism were very loosely applied. The 
patient was desired to keep the compress constantly moistened with 
cold water, and to take a draught containing two drops of tincture of 
(ligitalis every sixth hour, ‘Two days subsequently the bandage was 
opened and re-applied, the draught was continned, and he had sixteen 
ounces of blood taken from the opposite limb. 

On the 7th day, the aneurism felt more solid, and did not diminish 


80 sensibly when compressed. The bandage was re-applied, and @ 
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compress of sponge substituted for the lint. The digitalis continue 
and other treatment as before. 

On the 17th day, the aneurism appeared sensibly diminished, ay 
much more solid; the pulsation in it was less distinct, whilst that a 
the wrist appeared more full. Bandage continued; the turns Which 
passed over the compress being applied more firmly than befor 
Pulse 66. Patient is in perfect health, but complains much of th 
strict antiphlogistic regimen which he is compelled to observe, }j, 
was ordered to take a draught containing thirty drops of tinctire of 
digitalis every second hour. In the evening his pulse was down ty 
38. Hedid not complain of nausea or giddiness, The draughts were 
continued. On the 14th day, the digitalis was administered in doses 
of twenty drops every sixth hour. 

On the 20th day, the tumor was much larger than a marble, perfectly 
hard, and without pulsation, ‘The radial pulse beat firmly, and nearly 
as full as ou the opposite limb, The bandage was re-applied, the 
compressing force being increased. Digitalis omitted. Antiphlogistic 
treatment still persevered in. 

On the 30th day, there was no trace of the aneurism; the brachial 
artery could be felt pulsating strongly beneath the cicatrix in the jp. 
tegument, and the radial pulse appeared as full as that of the opposite 
limb. 

~On examining the patient eighteen months stbsequent to his dis 
missal from the Hospital, no trace of the aneurism could be detected, 
the artery pulsated beneath the cicatrix strongly; the pulse at the 
wrist felt perfectly natural, and he stated that he had not suffered the 


slightest inconvenience from the arm in pursuing his very laborious 
occupation.” 


Case 2.—Circumscribed Aneurism—Compression— Cure,—Terence 
M‘Evoy, et 25, was admitted into Dr. Stevens’ Hospital, March 2, 
1829, with circumscribed aneurism at the bend of the arm. The 
tumor was distinctly circumscribed, fully as large as a turkey’s egg, 

ulsating, uniformly elastic, except at the anterior part, where it telt 
soft and pulsated most strongly. Pressure on the brachial artery 
stopped its pulsation but did not diminish its size. An artery of co 
siderable magnitude ran over its anterior surface, but did not seem 
to be connected with it. The integuments were healthy; an old 
cicatrix was observable on the centre of*the swelling. Nine months 
previously he had been bled, and, on removing the bandage three 
days afterwards, he noticed a small pulsating tumor, The treatment 
so nearly resembles that adopted in the preceding case, that we need 
not stop to particularize its items, On the 50th day there was no 
trace of the aneurism. The artery which had been wounded could 
be felt pulsating strongly beneath the cicatrix at the bend of the am, 
and the vessel which ran across the tumor (the radial) appeared per 


fectly natural. 


Case 3.—Circumscribed Aneurism—Compression—Aneurism ret 
dered diffused—Operation—Cure.—John Byrne, et, 35, admitted 
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February 25th, 1830, with circumscribed aneurise. of the brachial 


ued 
Hor 
artery, produced by wound of the vessel in venesection five weeks 






and yreviously. ‘Ihe tumor was oval, as large as an orange, adhering 
it at to the brachial artery, solid at the base, soft and elastic in the centre. 
hich On compression of the brachial artery the tumor lost its pulsation and 





became softer, 
The same treatment was adopted as in the former cases, and, on 







the 

He the eighth day the tumor appeared more solid. ‘The pressure was re 
e of applied with more firmness, He passed a restless night, and on the 
n to following morning complained of great pain in the tumor and arm. 





The aneurism was found to be no longer circumscribed, but to extend 
along the inner edge of the biceps muscle towards the axilla, for seve- 
ral inches. ‘I'he whole swelling, particularly the upper part, was 
soft and fluctuating; the pulsation throughout not very distinct; in 
short, it was now a case of diflusedaneurism. In consultation, it was 
determined to treat itas a wounded artery. The tumor was fairly 
opened into, the coagula turned out, the artery tied above and below 
the wound init. ‘The ligatures were thrown off on the twelfth day, 
and on the 80th he left the hospital quite well. 
It is manifest from the foregoing cases, that the form of aneurism 

to which pressure is most applicable, and in which it is most likely to 
effect a cure, is that of circumscribed false aneurism, unattended by 
inflammation either of the sac and surrounding parts, { 

It is equally obvious, that the pressure should be applied to the 
tumor alone, and not to the artery above, and that the degree of pres- 
sure be slight until the diminished pulsation and solidity of the tumor 
indicate that coagula fill the sac, otherwise the aneurism will become 
diffused, as took place in the third case, It is probable, if not certain, 
that the opinion hitherto entertained respecting the obliteration of the 
artery of the part wounded, is, in the majority of cases, erroneous and 
without foundation. The pulsation beneath the cicatrix remained 
strong and natural, after the absorption of the tumor in both cases, 
and in a case of circumscribed false aneurism in the bend of the arm 
from bleeding, which Mr, Wilmot cured by pressure, several yearsago, 
in Jervis-street Hospital, the artery continues to pulsate strongly be- 
neath the cicatrix to this day, 
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Mm The utility of combining Valsalva’s mode of treating internal aneu- 
Id risms with gentle pressure on the tumor itself, was well exemplified 
hs in these cases.” 





ee : 
nt 7. Chronic Hydrocephalus cured by Puncturing.—A child, aged if 
ed four months, presented a well-marked case of this disease ; the largest i 





circumference of the cranium was 18 1-4 inches; the fluctuation was 
very perceptible at the fontanelles; for when pressure was made 
upon one, the other was distended and forced out. M. Graefe, com- 
pressing the larger fontanelle, plunged a large cataract needle into 
the smaller one to the depth of the third of an inch, A little viscid 
fluid escaped, drop by drop; he, therefore, introduced a very fine trocar, 
andimmediately a transparent yellow-brown liquid flowed out freely— 
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uniform pressure * as made on the head as the water escaped, Wh,, 
an ounce and a half had been evacuated, the infant began to fa), 
and became extremely languid, The canula was, therefore, remoy, 
and a firm bandage put round the head, Stimulants were giver 
the child was restless and ill for two days. A similar train of syyp 
tems followed each operation, which was repeated generally at a i 
terval of 12 or 14 days, and sometimes between two and three ounce 
were discharged at a time; the size of the head sensibly diminis)e 
and the general health improved. The puncturing was repeat, 
eleven times in the year 1829, on the following days—Sth, 15th 
23d of January, 19th of February. 5th and 19th of March. 19+) 
27th of April, 5th and 17th of May, 23d of June. ‘The ev: 
fluid was thicker and more coagulable towards the end of th 
The smaller fontanelle and the sutures in the course of time ¢ 

the child became healthy and strong, When ten months old it |y 
to walk; and on the 26th of November, 1830, the child aged ty 

a half years, was presented well and active to the Society oi 
cine at Berlin.—Graefe and Walther’s Journ, der Chir. 


8. Preternatural Lactation. — Aristotle gave immortality to 1 
goat of Lemnos, when he affirmed, for the benefit of after-age: 
the gencrous animal yielded a profusion of milk, from whic 
goat-herd made excellent cheese. Very useful too, in this way 
“the wether which suckled a lamb;” and the history of this 
menon is a contribution to philosophy , fromthe pen of Dr. Doddridg: 
alike distinguished for his sagacity and erudition, and piety. 

Donati, in his * Marvellous History > Paulini in his second “| 
tury ;” and the Bishop of Cork, related i instances of the lacteoi 
tion being abundant in men. 

Cardani enumerates the circumstance of a young woman, who hia 
never been impregnated, whose breasts yielde d milk, on their being 
excited with the'stings of nettles, Dr. Stach, and Dr. Montegre hia 
detailed cases of copious lactation accidentally re-produced in age 
women: to these the present writer will add some account of a wom 
who gave suck to children, from the twenty- fifth uninterrupted! 
the seventy-second year of her age: this person is sull alive anc 
cessible to examination. 

1. Dr. Stack’s History. Elizabeth Brain was examined by Ji 
S. and another gentleman, at her house in 'Tottenham-court, in 170 
she was then in the 68th year of her age; and for more than tweil 
years she had not given birth to a child. Her breasts were “full, {au 
and void of wrinkles; but her face and mouth was very much with 
ed, her cheeks and mouth vastly sunk in, her eyes red and runn 
with a clammy humor.” Upon pressing her right breast at the D 
tor’s desire, “she fairly squeezed out milk which gathered in 
drops at three of the lactaferous ducts terminating at the nipp 
Having himself carefully dried the nipple with his handkerch 
S. made her repeat the experiment, and it had the san 
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About four years previous to this examination, E. B’s daughter being 
aplized to be absent for a considerable time, left a babe she was ther 
suckling, in the care of its grand-mother: the old woman, finding the 
froward for want of the breast, applied it to her own. barely in 
rier to quiet the intant. without the least thouchts of milk.” This 

been repeated several times, a son of kK. B’s, now grown a 
perceiving that the young one swallowed something from the 


mali. 
nipple, ** begged leave « ‘his mother to try if he could not milk: his 
experiment sueceeded, and he drew milk out of the same breast from 
which he had been weaned above twenty vears; for seventeen or 
eichteen vears previously his mother had not given suck to any child 
Two vears afterwards, li, B’s daughter had another babe whereupon 
its crandmother weaned the first, and commenced suckling the new- 
horn infan ‘in my presence, says the Doctor, this infant took the 
with as much eagerness and seemine delight, as | ever per- 
ceived in a child of two vears old; and at it plainly performec ‘the 
actions of suction and deglutition: the two children, both girls, are. 
as | could wish to the dearest friend: plump. 
and firm in flesh: in complexion cleaniv., fair and healthy; and in 
temper brisk and sprightly, considering the mean diet of their nurse 

When this good woman came to town,” the Doctor adds, ““‘which was 
near two vears since, her milk abounded to that degree in both breasts. 
to convince the unbellevinge, she would trequently spout it above 
id trom her: a particular which, among others, the good man and 


as to constitutl sucn 


woman of the house.and others of the neighborhood, likewise, assured 
me ol vow her left breast is run dry, and she has no great quantity 
inher right; but "vhat there is, is as good milk as one may desire in a 
nurse. ‘The poor woman seems periectly honest and artless, and 


even inclines strongly to dotage: she very religiously throws the 


fous facis, Vr. yublished them in the ‘Gazette ae Sante, In Con- 


Dr. Montegr Hisiory. Havine collected a number of anala- 


nexion with the iloliowiog, Which caine under his own observation 
“La Femme Charles.” a delicate temaic, had male twins in 1810, 
but from the great weakness of her constituuon, she could hardly sup- 
ply one of them with milk; and in consequence of extreme poverty 
was unable to procure the services ¢ nurs Aflected by tis dis- 
Couraging embarrassment, Say lor, M.. her mother, took one of the 


iNlants and put it to her own breast. Which the babe Instantiv seized 


and began to suc ‘This mp@wenious grandmotper Was then in the Six- 
ty-ftth year of her age, and had been twenty-nine years a widow, 
At first her breasts yielde fluid, in small quantity; but m a few 
(avs, her infantile grand-child drew from them an abundance of 
healthy milk. ‘This tender nursiinge continued tor two and twenty 


Ourished at iis erand-mother yreasts; anc throughout 


months to be 1 
ali that period was more vigorous than lis brother Who imbibed lis 
sustenance trom tneir Common paren! 
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uniform pressure % as made on the head as the water escaped, When 
an ounce and a half had been evacuated, the infant began to {ain 
and became extremely languid, The canula was, therefore, removed 
and a firm bandage put round the head. Stimulants were given, but 
the child was restless and ill for two days. A similar train of symp. 
tems followed each operation, which was repeated generally at an jp. 
terval of 12 or 14 days, and sometimes between two and three ounces 
were discharged at a time; the size of the head sensibly diminished, 
and the general health improved. The puncturing was repeated 
eleven times in the year 1829, on the following days—Sth, 15th, and 
23d of January, 19th of February, 5th and 19th of March, 19th ang 
27th of April, 5th and 17th ef May, 23d of June. The evacuated 
fluid was thicker and more coagulable towards the end of the cure, 
The smaller fontanelle and the sutures in the course of time closed; 
the child became healthy and strong. When ten months old it began 
to walk; and on the 26th of November, 1830, the child aged two and 
a half years, was presented well and active to the Society of Medi. 
cine at Berlin.—Graefe and Walther’s Journ, der Chir. 


8. Preternatural Lactation. — Aristotle gave immortality to the he. 
goat of Lemnos, when he affirmed, for the benefit of after-ages, that 
the generous animal yielded a profusion of milk, from which the 
goat-herd made excellent cheese. Very useful too, in this way, was 
“the wether which suckled a Jamb;” and the history of this pheno 
menon is a contribution to philosophy, fromthe pen of Dr. Duddridge, 
alike distinguished for his sagacity and erudition, and piety. 

Donati, in his “ Marvellous History ;” Paulini in his second “Cen 
tury ;”’ and the Bishop of Cork, related instances of the lacteous secre: 
tion being abundant in men, 

Cardani enumerates the circumstance of a young woman, who had 
never been impregnated, whose breasts yielded milk, on their being 
excited with the'stings of nettles. Dr. Stach, and Dr. Montegre have 
detailed cases of copious lactation accidentally re-produced in aged 
women: to these the present writer will add some account of a woman 
who gave suck to children, from the twenty-fifth uninterruptedly to 
the seventy-second year of her age: this person is still alive and 
cessible to examination. 

1. Dr. Stack’s History. Elizabeth Brain was examined by Dr 
S. and another gentleman, at her house in Tottenham-court, in 1735: 
she was then in the 68th year of her age; and for more than tweily 
years she had not given birth to a child. Her breasts were “full, fait, 
and void of wrinkles; but her face and mouth was very much wither 
ed, her cheeks and mouth vastly sunk in, her eyes red and running 
with a clammy humor.” Upon pressing her right breast at the Doc: 
tor’s desire, “she fairly squeezed out milk which gathered in small 
drops at three of the lactaferous ducts terminating at the nipple’ 
Having himself carefully dried the nipple with his handkerchiel, Dr 
S. made her repeat the experiment, and it had the same result 
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About four years previous to this examination, E. B’s daughter being 
obliged to be absent for a considerable time, left a babe she was then 
suckling, in the care of its grand-mother: the old woman, finding the 
child froward for want of the breast, applied it to her own, barely in 
order to quiet the infant, without the least thoughts of milk.” This 
having been repeated several times, a son of EK. B’s, now grown a 
man, perceiving that the young one swallowed something from the 
nipple, begged leave of his mother to try if he could not milk: his 
experiment succeeded, and he drew milk out of the same breast from 


which he had been weaned above twenty years; for seventeen or 


eighteen years previously his mother had not given suck to any child. 
Two years afterwards, KE, B’s daughter had another babe; whereupon 
its grandmother weaned the first, and commenced suckling the new- 
horn infant. ‘In my presence, says the Doctor, this infant took the 


nipple with as much eagerness and seeming delight, as I ever per- 


. ©, . 
ceived in a child of two years old; and at it plainly performed the 


actions of suction and deglutition: the two children, both girls, are, 
as to constitution, such as I could wish to the dearest friend; plump, 
and firm in flesh; in complexion cleanly, fair and healthy; and in 
temper brisk and sprightly, considering the mean diet of their nurse. 

When this good woman came to town,” the Doctor adds, “which was 
near two years since, her milk abounded to that degree in both breasts, 


' that, to convince the unbelieving, she would frequently spout it above 
rm? 


a yard from her: a particular which, among others, the good man and 
woman of the house, and others of the neighborhood, likewise, assured 
me ol, Now her left breast is run dry, and she has no great quantity 
in her right; but what there is, is as good milk as one may desire in a 
nurse, ‘The poor woman seems perfectly honest and artless, and 
even inclines strongly to dotage: she very religiously throws the 
whole upon a miracle.” 


Dr. Montegre’s History. Waving collected a number of anala- 
gous facts, Dr. M. published them in the ‘Gazette de Sante,’ in con- 


' nexion with the following, which came under his own observation, 
' “La Femme Charles,” a delicate female, had male twins in 1810, 


but from the great weakness of her constitution, she could hardly sup- 


ply one of them with milk; and in consequence of extreme poverty 
' was unable to procure the services of a nurse. Affected by this dis- 


colraging embarrassment, savs Dr, M., her mother, took one of the 


infants and put it to her own breast, which the babe instantly seized 


I 


»and begantosuck, This ingenious grandmother was then in the six- 
| ty-fifth year of her age, and had been twenty-nine years a widow. 


At first her breasts yielded a fluid, in small quantity; but in a few 
days, her infantile grand-child drew from them an abundance of 


healthy milk, This tender nursling continued for two and twenty 
» months to be nourished at its grand-mother’s breasts; and throughout 
| all that period was more vigorous than its brother who imbibed his 
sustenance from their common parent. 
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Dr. K’s History. Judith Waterford lives in the village of Thrings. 
ton, on the Forest, between Ashby-de-la-Zouch and Loughborougi, 
Leicestershire. At this time, (December, 1831), s she is in her eighty. 
first year, and though infirm, her constitution has singularly retardeq 
the advances of old age. Through life, this woman has been the 
active and laborious inmate of a peasant’s cottage ; her person is short 
and well proportioned: at one time she w eighed about 14 stone: ber 
temperament is the neuro-sanguineous, distinctly marked, The pecy. 
liar circumstances of her history being extensively known in theis. 
trict where she resides, she has been visited by many clerical, medical, 
and other curious inquirers. 

J. W. had two husbands. Previously to her first marriage, her 
menstrual secretion appeared at regular periods ; it continued nine 
days usually, and was very profuse, but preceded and accompanied 
with little pain or disturbance of the system. After this event, it re. 
turned only nine times, at distant and irrecular intervals; and on each 
of these occasions it was abundant, without caus ing any perceptible 
diminution of her milk. 

J. W. was first married in 1777; her first child was born in May, 
1778; and from that period till May, 1825, her lacteous secretion 
never in the least subsided. Besides giving her breast freely and 
frequently to the young ones of her ne ighbors, ‘she suckled six children 
of her own by her first husband, and eight nurslings: She had two 
miscarriages. Her first confinement was followed by an excessive 
uterine discharge, which continued three weeks and induced consit- 

erable debility. No infant however vigorous, was ever nearly 
able to use her supply of milk; and, in consequence, she often had her 
“breasts drawn” to the amount of two quarts in a day: her belief is, 
that, in general, she could have suckled four lively children at the 
same time, Many attempts were made, even under medical diree- 
tion to suspend the secretion of her milk; but they all utterly failed. 
Her breasts often became tense and painful ; « und, for the removal of 
this state, she had them well rubbed with butter made from the cream 
of her own milk; this process was invariably advantageous, Some- 
times about a pint of this cream was collectec 1, and the butter it yielded 
was white, and soft as lard, witha sweet taste. Judy took muc sh food, 
and seldom had recourse to medicine; it is her boast, indeed, that * she 
never paid a shilling in her life for doctoring for the sake of her 
health ;” her bowels gencrally were torpid, often constipated, 

J. W, was a widow nearly’ three years, and gave suck to her own 

and other children during the whole of that period. She had one still- 
born child to her second husband. Her breasts even now, retain @ 
size quite extraordinary, and the axillary glands are occasionally 
large. Soon after the disappearance of her milk, in 1825, her health 
became more variable, her energies gradually failed, and her voice, 
which still is strong, lost iis n: atural strength. Her actual powers of 
mind seem to have experienced little change; she continues “heart 
whole;” her appetite is considerably impaired she wishes to cat 
ofien, but takes little food at a time; her sleep is disturbed and ume 
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feshing, and a cough gives her occasional annoyance: her pulse is 
full, soft, not quick and resistant. For many months she has been 
slightly troubled with those periodical disturbances by which men- 
struation 1s preceded. 

Although Judy’s milk ceased, for a time, in 1825, it repeatedly 
appeared in minute quantities during the five subsequent years; but 
since the autumn of 1830, the secretion of this fluid has been constant, 
and, if encouraged, (she thinks), would be sufficient to nourish a child; 
from attempting this, however, she is deterred by the idea, that “it 
would soon be the end of her.” 

December 6, 1831. This day, being in the middle of her 81st 
year, Judy readily filled a smal! spoon with her milk, by squeezing 
her left breast frequently with the hand. ‘This milk was rich and 
sweet, and not different from that yielded by young and healthy 
mothers, 

Here, then are the remarkable circumstances of a woman who 
menstruated during lactation—who suckled children uninterruptedly 
through the full course of forty-seven years—and who, in her eighty- 
first year, has a regular secretion of milk.—Medico-Chirurg. Rev. 


9, Efforts of Nature to establish a new Joint after dislocation. Hip 
Joint, Dislocation into the Foramen Ovale.—Dissection.—There is 
an excellent preparation of this accident in the collection at St Tho- 
mas’ Hospital, which I dissected many years ago, The head of the 
thigh-bone was found resting on the furamen ovale, but the obturator 
externus muscle was completely absurbed, as well as the ligament 
naturally occupying the foramen, now entirely filled with bone. 
Around the foramen ovale bony matter was deposited so as to form a 
deep cup, in which the head of the thigh-bone was inclosed, but in 
such a manner as to allow of considerable motion; the cup thus form- 
ed, surrounded the neck of the thigh-bone without touching it, and so 
inclosed its head, that it could not be removed from its new socket 
without breaking its edges. ‘The inner side of this new cup was ex- 
tremely smooth, not having the least ossific projection at any part to 
impede the motion of the head of the bone, which was only restrained 
by the muscles from extensive movement, ‘The original acetabulum 
was half filled by bone, so that it could not have received the ball of 
the thigh-bone if an attempt had been made to return it to its na- 
tural situation. The head of the thigh-bone was very little altered; 
its articular cartilage still remained; the ligamentum teres was en- 
lirely broken, and the capsular ligament was partially torn through; 
the pectinalis muscle and adductor brevis had been lacerated, but 
were united by teadon; the psoas muscle and iliacus internus, the 
glutei and pyriformis, were ail upon the stretch, Nothing can be 
more curious, or, to the surgeon and physiologist, more beautiful, than 
the changes produced by this neglected accident, which exemplify the 
resources of nature in producing restoration. 


Dislocation backward, into the Ischiatic Notch.— Dissection — 
There is a good specimen of this accident in the collection at St. Tho- 


Vor. Vi. No, ae 18 
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mas’s Hospital, which I met wlth accidentally, in a subject broushy 
for dissection. The original acetabulum is entirely filled with q iw 
mentous substance, so that the head of the bone could not haye| been 
returned into it. ‘I'he capsular ligament is torn from its CONNeYiog 
with the acetabulum, at iis anterior and posterior junc tion, but not g 
its superior and inferior. The ligamentum teres is broken, and ay 
inch of it still adheres to the head of the bone. ‘The head of the bone 
rests behind the acetabulum on the pyriformis muscle, at the edge of 
the notch, above the sacro-sciatie ligaments. ‘The muscle on Which 
it rests is diminished, but there has been no att empt made to form, 
new bony socket for the head of the os femoris. Around the head of 
the thigh-bone a new capsular ligament is formed; it does not adhere 
to the articulatory cartilage of the ball of the bone which it surrounis 
but could, when opened, be turned back to the neck of the thigh- bone, 
80 as to leave its head completely exposed, Within this new capsular 
ligament, which is formed of the surrounding cellular membrane, the 
broken ligamentum teres is found. The trochanter m: ajor is p! ail 
rather behind the acetabulum, but inclined towards it relatively to the 
head of the bone. 

In this specimen, from the appearance of the parts, the dislocatioy 
must have existed many years; the adliesions were too strong to haye 
admitted of any reduction, and if reduced, the bone could not have I. 
mained in its original socket, 


Dislocation on the Pubes.—Dissection.—I dissected one of these 
dislocations, and we have it preserved in our anatomical collection, It 
shows changes of parts nearly equal to those of the dislocation into the 
foramen ovale. ‘I'he original acetabulum is partly filled by bone, 
and partly occupied by the trochanter major, and both are much alter. 
edin their form. The capsular ligament is extensively lacerated, 
and the ligamentum teres is broken. The head of the thigh-bone had 
torn up Poupart’s ligament, so as to penetrate between it and the pi: 
bes. The head and neck of the bone were thrown into a position 
under the iliacus internus and psoas muscles;the tendons of which, in 
passing to their insertions over the neck of the bone, were elevated 
by it, and put on the stretch, The crural nerve passed on the fure 
part of the neck of the bone upon the iliacus internus and psoas mus- 
cles. The head and neck of the thigh-bone were flattened, and much 
changed in their form, Upon the pubes a new acetabulum is formed 
for the neck of the thigh-bone, the head of the bone being above the 
level of the pubes. The new acetabulum extends upon each side of 
the neck of the bone, so as to lock it laterally upon the pubes. Pou- 
part’s ligament confines it on the fore part; on the inner side of rs 
neck of the bone passed the ariery and vein, so that the head of t 
bone was seated between the crural sheath and the anterior and inf 


rior spinous process of the ilium. 


Shoulder Joint; dislocation in the Arilla.— Dissection of an old Dis- 
location.—The head of the bone is found altered in-i‘s form; the su 
face towards the scapula being flattened, a complete capsular Tigament 
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covers the head of the os humeri. The glenoid cavity is completely 
filled by ligamentous matter, infused by a slow inflammatory process; 
in this ligamentous matter are suspended small portions of bone, which 
appear to be of new formation, asno portion of the scapula or humerus 
is broken; anew cavity is formed for the head of the os humeri on the 
inferior costa of the scapula, but this is glenoid, like that from which 
the os humeri had escaped. 


Dislocation forwards.—Os Humeri; appearances on dissection— 
The head of the os humeri is, in this accident, thrown on the inner side 
of the neck of the scapula, between it and the second and third ribs, 
Jhave had no opportunity of dissecting a recent accident of this kind; 
but in the Museum at St. Thomas’s Hospital thereis a beautiful speci- 
men of one in a limb which had been long dislocated, and which was 
removed from the shoulder ofa patient by Mr, Green, and dissected by 
Mr. Key, who gave me the following account of the appearances:— 
The head of the bone was thrown on the neck and part of the venter 
of the scapula, near the edge of the glenoid cavity,and immediately 
under the notch of the superior costa; nothing intervened between 
the head of the humerns and scapula, the subscapularis being 
partly raised from its attachment to the venter. The head was situa 
ted on the inner side of the coracoid process, and immediately under 
the edge of the clavicle, without having the slightest connexion with 
the ribs; indeed, this must have been prevented, ‘by the situation of 
the subscapularis and serratus magnus muscles between the thoraxand 
humerus. ‘The teadons of all the muscles attached to the tubercles of 
the humerus were perfcct, and are shown in the preparation. The ten- 
don of the biceps was not torn; and it adhered to the capsular ligament, 
The glenoid cavity was completely filled up by ligamentous structure; 
still, however, preserving its general form and character. The ten- 
dons of the supra and infra spinatus, and teres minor muscles, adhered 
by means of bands to the ligamentous occupying the glenoid cavity: 
and to prevent the effects of friction between the tendons and the gle- 
noid cavity in the motions of the arm, a sesamoid bone had been form- 
edin the substance of the tendons. ‘The newly formed socket reached 
from the edge of the glenoid cavity to about one third across the vent- 
er. A complete lip was formed around the new cavity, and the surface 
was irregularly covered with cartilage. The head had undergone 
considerable change of form, the cartilage being in many places ab- 
sorbed. A complete new capsular ligament had been formed. | 

The pectoralis minor is not mentioned in this dissection; but from 
the natural situation of the coracoid process, into which this muscle is 
inserted, it must have passed over the head of the os humeri, as did the 
pectoralis major.—Cooper on Dislocations. 


10. The following quotation, from Godman’s Anatomical In- 
vestigations, will go far towards illustrating the principle of the 
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formation of a new capsular ligament around joints in unreduced 
dislocations, 


On the formation of the Capsular Ligaments of the Joints.—Anato. 
mists hitherto have uniformly considered the capsular and proper liga. 
ments of the joints as similar in character, and, like the latter, being 
merely continued from a point of origin on the extremity of one bone 
to an insertion near the extremity of another. By the proper \iga. 
ments I mean those that are solid, fibrous, and mostly perpendicular, 
resembling the lateral ligaments of the knee joint and those from the 
fibula and tibia to the tarsal bones, 

The capsular ligaments, however, must be separated from the pro- 
per ligaments, inasmuch as they are immediately related to the muscy. 
lar system, being formed by the layers of the fascize which sheathe aij 
the muscles, or fairly encircle them. 

The muscles of the upper part of the body and all the trunk, not ex. 
cepting the heart, are contained within duplicatures of the fascia sy. 
perficialis. ‘The same fascia forms the capsular ligament of the 
shoulder joint, by the succession of the layers forming the sheaths for 
all the muscles about the scapula going to be laid out over the joint,and 
by their aggregation constituting the thickness of this capsule. 

The fascia lata femoris sheathes all the muscles of the inferiorextre. 
mities, and the duplicatures, enclosing the muscles of the thigh, form 
- the great capsule of the hip joint, as minutely described in my Anato- 
mical Investigations recently published, On the same principle the 
capsular ligaments throvghout the body appear to be formed from the 
fascia sheathingthe muscles. For the details [must refer to the work 
above named, and the |8th No. of the Philapelphia Medical and Physi- 
cal Journal, in which the details of the formation of the capsular liga- 
ment of the shoulder joint wall be given. 

The muscles within the belly and pelvis derive their sheaths from 
the fascia interna abdominis, heretofore called fascia transversalis, 
which also forms the ligaments of the liver and bladder, the prostrate 
fascia, &c, 

Some persons in speaking of the fascia superficialis state that it is 
composed of condensed cellular membrane, This is correct as applied 
to its ultimate analysis, but not when we examine it in the recent sub- 
ject. It is equally true that the skin, tendon and bone, are composed 

of cellular texture, but we only arrive at this conclusion by a long and 
careful series of experiments. 

The discovery of the formation of the capsular ligaments by a tho- 
rough analsyis of the fascie, leads to a variety of important conelusions 
relative to their physiology and pathology, and gives us a better idea of 
their relation to the strength of the muscles, whose actions are all mo- 
dified by the manner in which they are sheathed by these fasciz. 
See 18th No. of Philadelphia Medical Journal, 


11. Singular case of Lacerated Wound.—By James Deane, M.D, 
of Greenfield, Massachusetts—Mr. J., avout twelve weeks since, 
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while standing near the end of the arbor of a heavy grindstone 
revolving rapidly by water power, had his clothes caught by it and 
twisted up like a thread upon the spindle, This twisting commenced 
near the genital organs, and immediately involved them in the opera- 
jon, in such a manner as to remove every portion of integument and 
cellular membrane from the penis and upon the pubis, in a circular 
ine from one external ring to the other, Every particle of the scro- 
tum was torn away, leaving the cremaster muscles and tunice vagi- 
nales completely naked, ‘The right spermatic cord was affected with 
involuntary twitchings; but the left appeared considerably elongated, 
andto have sustained considerable injury. Both cords were entirely 
detached from ail connections up to the external rings from which they 
hung, and a better display of the parts, or clearer dissection, could not 
have beea made by the most expert anatomist. The sensibility of the 
denuded parts was most intolerable; the gentlest touch produced ex- 
quisite suffering. ‘Ihe circumference of the injury was well defined 
resembling more an incised than lacerated wound ; it was regular in its 
| outline, extending from two inches above the penis to the perineum, 
and in depth to the external fascia. A penknife with three blades, 
which went into the operation, was bent into a circle and the blades 
broken, showing the great power which well nigh spun his thread of 
existence to an end, Had not the machine been soon stopped, the 
penis and both testicles must inevitably have been torn away; as it 
was, it was a frightful injury, and in its nature, perhaps, without a 
parallel, 

In this state of things the medical gentlemen of the vicinity were 
immediately assembled, and from the singularity of the case some em- 
harrassment was experienced in deciding upon the best course to 
adopt. It was, however, decided that as the left spermatic cord had 
sustained severe injury, and as its loss would not necessarily cause 
emasculation, it should be removed, In this trying situation the forti- 
tude of the patient did not forsake him; he entreated that this measure 
should be adopted, if his safety in any way depended upon it. The 
operation was easily performed by holding the cord firmly between 
the thumb and finger and dividing it with a bistoury, and tying a sin- 
gle artery which bled very freely. Upon relaxing the pressure, the 
spermatic vessels were felt to recede through the fingers; and, as a 
precautionary measure, a ligature was loosely applied to the remnant 
of cord to prevent its recession into the abdomen, which, however, did 
not take place. The wound was then dressed by wrapping the parts 
in the lightest linen wrung from a liniment composed of equal parts of 
lime water and of olive oil. This dressing was found exceedingly 
useful in protecting the denuded surface from irritation, without eva- 
porating, ‘I'he penis and remaining testicle were suspended in ban- 
dages passing over the legs, 

Nothing could exceed the sensibility of this wound. The slightest 
motion, or touch, or drop of urine, would excite intolerable suffering. 
The treatment was completed by observing the strictest antiphlogistic 
rules. The cure went on well enough, but was a serious business for 
the patient. The moment he went to sleep, he was troubled with 
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erection, which caused excruciating pain. This was not all; ay ins 
duration of the inferior surface of the | penis added chordee to this symp. 
tom, and these continued for more than two months. Doubtless tj;, 
erection was a desirable circumstance for obvious reasons; still jt Was 
most tormenting, causing bleedings and short and disturbed sleep. 

Although the progress of the cure was slow, yet it was w onderful to 
witness the resources and operations of nature. The testicle, which 
swung from the external ring, united to the surface of the wound jy the 
perineum; the cavity of hin. wound was filled by granulations, and 
covered in part by the contraction of the skin from its edges, and partly 
skin newly organised, as was the penis but without prepues e) aud ane 
terior surface ‘of the nichieln. The testicle is well provided for , bei ing 
buried and protected in the perineum: the integument now covering 
the penis is loose and ample, which is to be attributed to the erection, 
for two months such a source of torment, 

Mr. J. is a young man in robust health, and submitted with great 
resolution to all the painful emergencies in which this unfortunate ac. 
cident placed him; andI have no doubt but he will ultimate LY be re. 
stored to his full procreative powers, This case, too, gives a usefil 
lesson upon the restorative powers of nature; and it ap pears to me 
that we do not place reliance enough upon this wonderful provision, 
and that we too often lay down science to take up the knife.—Bostoy 


Med. and Surg. Jour. 
12. On the Sleep of Plants..—M. Virey, in a memoir entitled Flors 


Nocturne, (Flora Nocturna,) announces the following results or laws, 
which he has deduced from his researches on this subject, Cold and hw: 
midity diminish the transpiration of vegetables; the sap, then, instead 
of ascending to the summits of the leaves and flowers, as during the 
day, descends towards the roots. Hence, the sap vessels of those paris, 
frail and fine as they are in many plants, become almost empty and 
contract by their own elastic force. ‘This is the reason why so many 
compound flowers, the Malvacez, the Convolvuli, &c. close during the 
night, or even when the sky is covered with clouds. For a similar 
reason, a numerous class of plants with pinnated leaves, fold them and 
sleep during the nigkt. The returning warmth of the sun again sels 
the sap in motion, and again invigorates the leaves and petals, The 
heat and light dilate the vessels with a sort of turgescence, and expand 
the foliage until the return of night again drives the sap from their de- 
licate vessels, But why is it otherwise with nocturnal plants, which 
appear to languish and to be overcome during the day, and unfold 
their beauties only when the sun is withdrawn? It is because his 
ardor acts too powerfully upon the frail texture of certain petals— 
evaporates too rapidly their nutricious juices, and causes them to close. 
But during the freshness of the night, these juices remain in the tissue 
of the plant, fill their tubes, and unfold their surfaces to the atmosphere. 


Rev. Encyc. 


13. Ilicine—a Remedy in Intermittent Fever —Doctor Emile Rous- 
seau hag just published his own observations, together with those of 
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eminent pra actitioners in civil and marine hospitals, as well as those 
of various private physicians no lessestimable,all uniting in ascribing 
« the leaves of the common Holly (Ilex aquifolium) yreat efficacy in 
the treatment of intermittents. They consider this indigenous plant 
as the powerful succedaneum of quinquina and the sulphate of qui- 
nine. Several of them agree in considering the holly as superior to 
quinquina, Dr. Rousseau deserves great credit in bringing the vir- 
ues of this plant so tully into notice, He has succeeded in obtaining 
is active principle in an isolated form, and has given it the name of 


llicine —Rev, Encyc. 


14, Regeneration of Nerves.— Remarks onthe Regeneration of Nerves. 
By F, 'Trepemann.— Divided nerves unite and heal. This fact has 
been established by the experiments of Fontana, Michaelis, Arnemann, 
Cruickshank, Hlaighton, Mayer, by Bychat, and by the more recent 
observations of Swan, Descot, and Larrey. 

The re-unton of divided nerves is attended by the following pheno- 
mena:—the ends of the nerve retract; the extent of the separation is 
from two to six lines or more, and is greater in large nerves than 
smallones. ‘This separation of the extremities of a divided nerve is 
not owing to €lasticity, but is the result of an organic action, or con- 
tractility of the neurilema and surrounding cellular tissue; in proof of 
which it may be stated that divided nerves in a dead animal do not 
retract. Inflammation soon commences; the surrounding vessels con- 
tuin more blood; the nerves become ofa red color, and are thicker; 
the inJammation extends from half an inch to an inch above and be- 
low the divided extremities: the distension of the vessels, the redness 
and swelling, are, however, more remarkable in the upper than the 
lower end. Coagulable lymph is deposited around the separated 
nerves, and in this lymph minute vessels are observable. In conse- 
quence of this deposition i in the sheath of the nerves, and among their 
fibrils, the nerves appear enlarged, the swelling is greater in the 
upper than in the lower ends, Similar enlargements are discovera- 
ble after the lapse of time, in the ends of nerves divided in ampu- 
lation. 

The coagulable lymph effused during the inflammation, connects 
the divided nerves in the course of a few days; it gradually assumes 
a further consistence, and the blood-vessels ‘dispersed through it 
appear to contract, or to contain less blood. The enlarged or bulbous 
extremities of the nerves, gradually approaching nearer to each other, 
at length become incorporated, and thus the connection of the divided 
uerves is re-established. If the swelling be examined after some 
lime, it is found reddish externally, and exhibiting fibrils similar in 

araacé tothe nervous fascicull, and by means of these the nerves 
se ‘ome perfectiy continuous, 

Whether the substance connecting the nerves is similar in organ- 
ization to the original nerve, and is ‘capable of transmitting sensation, 
aidihe influence of the brain in the performance of y oluntary motion, 


dre questions which have divided the opinions of phy siologists, Ar- 
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nemann rejected the opinion that the regeneration of true neryoy. 
substance took place, having found, that 150 days after their diyisio, 
the parts supplied by such nerves, were destitute of sensation, Bres. 
chet, Richerand, and Delpech adopted the same view. 

Fontana, on the contrary, Michaelis, Mayer, Cruikshank, ay 
Haighton, maintain that the re-union of divided nerves take place by 
means of true nervous fibrils, Michaelis recognized these fibrils py 
the microscope, and Mayer demonstrated them by the test of nity, 
acid. Haighton, in proof of the regeneration of nervous matterystate) 
that the re-united nervi vagi were capable of performing their natup 
functions. He divided the nervus vagus of the one side in a dog, an 
in six weeks afterwards, that of the otherside. The animal lived: hy 
when the two nervi vagi were divided at the same time, or in a shorter 
interval, the animals invariably died. 

From the preceding experiments and observations, Tiedemann cop. 
sidered it highly probable, that true nervous matter was regenerated: 
he thought, however, that the return of sensation, and the power of 
motion in parts whose nerves had been divided, was not established 
so satisfactorily as was desirable. He therefore instituted some ey. 
periments on the subject, and one of the most conclusive of these he 
has detailed nearly as follows. On the 16th of August, 1827, having 
exposed the brachial plexus of nerves (arm-nerven-Geflecht) in a dog, 
he separated the several nerves, and cut out of each a portion from ter 
to twelve lines in length. The leg and foot were immediately deprived 
of sensation, and the power of motion. The wound healed within 
three weeks, but the leg and fuot remained without sensation, or the 
power of motion, for a long time. It became smaller than the opp- 
site one, and, in walking or running, was drawn upwards by means of 
the muscles of the shoulder. 

In May, 1828, eight months afier the excisions of the portions of 
nerves, the animal began to use the foot in progression, and showed 
signs of sensation when it was much pressed, or was pricked with 
needles; and during this and the following years, sensation and motion 
were gradually but perfectly restored, In order to examine the cov 
dition of the nerves, the animal was killed on June 2d, 1829, twent:- 
one months after the operation. Where the portions of nerves hid 
been removed, at each extremity of the incision an oval enlargement 
was found, which was greater at the end nearest the body than the 
opposite one. In the interval between these enlargements, and con 
necting them, newly formed portions, apparently of nerve, were scet. 
These intermediate portions were thinner than the uninjured parts 
the nerve. In orderto ascertain whether the regenerated parts really 
consisted of nervous fibrils, a portion was laid on a piece of glass and 
nitric acid applied, but the integrity of the structure remained wn 
paired. Hence, fromthe return of the power of motion and sensations 
from the structure of the newly-formed portion, and from the test 0! 
nitric acid, Tiedemann concludes this experiment to supply a demon 
stration of the regeneration of true nervous matter, 
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Numerous cases are related, for the most part by English authors, 
(as Abernethy, Balfour, Pring, and Swan,) of the restoration of sensa- 
jon after the healing of wounds, in which nerves were divided either 
)y accident, or in operations for the relief of neuralgia. Of these the 
most remarkable is related by Abernethy; and one very analogous to 

. a ry 2 ‘ Ad % 
it.has been communicated to Ticdemann by Dr. Shott, of Frankfort. 

A woman, 40 years of age, had suffered most severely for fourteen 
years, from neuralgia of the ring-finger, particularly of the last joint, 
yr which she could not obiain any relief. Dr. Shott determined, 


therefore, to remove a portion of the cubital nerve. He laid bare the 


trunk of this nerve above the inner condyle of the humerus, and re- 
moved a portion of itan inch long. After the division of the nerve, 
the neuralgia Immediately ceased, and the ring and little finger of 
(hat hand were deprived of sensation. In order to prevent the re-union 
of the ends of the nerve, the wound was dressed to the bottom, and 
healed by suppuration. After three months the wound was cicatrized, 
and there was no return of neuralgia; but gradually sensation return- 
edin the fourth and fifth fingers, and after six months had elapsed, she 
again suilered severe pain in the ring-finger, which, however, did not 
lecome so violent as before the operation —Lond, Med. Gaz. 


15, The Diving Bella Remedy for certain Discases,—An interest- 
ing account of the descent in a diving Bell of Mr. Clifford, of Exeter, 
\. I. and Capt. Tripe, of Dover, is published in the last number of 
Silliman’s Journal, in whica the Reverend author states some facts 
leading him to the conclusion, that excursions of this kind may be 
useful in cases of Rheumatism. The pulse, on emerging from the 
bell, was quick, and perspiration very profuse, and the gentlemen 
fund themselves in a fit condition for a comfortable sleep. Itseems, 
therefore, not unreasonable to expect some relief in cases requiring 
stimulating diaphoretics, and to which quiet repose is so greatly de- 
sired; but since the common sulphur bath accomplishes these objects 
ina much more speedy and convenient manner, we can hardly ex- 
pect that the diving bell will be a very general resort for these pur- 
poses. ‘The fact, however, of the peculiar influence of these descents 
on the several functions, should be known to medical men; and we 
wil close this part of our notice of it, by a brief extract from the in- 
teresting paper of Mr. Alden, 

Mr. Clifford had, for many years, been afflicted with rheumatic 
pals. During the several weeks he was engaged in this enterprise, 
iwwas remarkably free from this complaint. The first time he de- 
scended in the diving bell, he happened to be considerably affected 
with his disorder; but, on coming out of it, he was entirely relieved 
‘rom pain, insomuch that he walked, directly after, six miles, without 
inconvenience. ‘This was an exertion which he had not thought 
himself able to make for several years before, 

Could a series of experiments be instituted, on proper subjects, 
who will venture to say that the result would not be so much as to 
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render a sub-marine descent, in a commodious diving bell, a frequen, 
and favorite adventure? 

But this is not the only view in which these excursions are to |, 
considered by the physician. The very singular effect they hay, 
long been known to produce on the organ of hearing, may possi)|y 
lead to more useful results. 

In descending, says Mr. A. a painful sensation was induced on jhe 
tympanum, attended with a noise, as Mr. Ciifford informed me, yy 
unlike that of a fly entangled in a spider’s webb, till the adventures 
were at the depth of about twelve feet, when, experiencing a suddey 
shock, they were completely relieved. This painful sensation, {hp 
shock, and subsequent relief, were regularly repeated, as ne arly as 
could be judged, every twelve feet. Afier a few descents, it wa; 
perceived that, by being raised a foot or two, every eight or ten {e¢, 
the shock was avoided, and the men were freed from that paintil 
sensation, which had secained from the uniformly increasing dens sity 
of their atmosphere. 

Upon the above, Dr. Mease, who communicated the account to the 
American Journal, makes the following remarks :— 

The painful sensation in the ear, mentioned in the prec eding paper, 
is invariably experienced by those who descend in diving b ells, owing 
to the compression of the condensed air on the membrana tympati: 
but the means of preventing it, which were discovered by Messrs 
Clifford and Tripe, are not mentioned in any of the accounts of diving 
which I have read, nor do the writers of them notice the ¢shock? {e! 
by the Portsmouth divers which immediately preceded their relief 
from the pain. Dr. Hamel, of St. Petersburgh, states that he was 
relieved of the pain by making exertions to admit air through the 
Eustachian tube into the ears, but succeeded in acc omplishing this a 
first only on one side, when the air rushed into the cavity of the right 
ear, and the pain ceased instantly; when in the diving bell, he was 
not aware of the simple way in which it was effected, Dr, Wollaston 
informed him, that nothing i is wanted but to swallow the saliva, as 
may be seen from the following simple experiment, Close your no 
trils with the fingers, and suck, with the mouth shut: air will come 
through the Eustachian tube from the ear, and you feel pressure on 
the membrana tympani, which prevents you from hearing distinc!\y. 
As the end of the tube nearest to the mouth acts like a valve, this sen 
sation will often remain even after you have ceased sucking, ‘Tore 
move it, nothing is wanted but to swallow saliva, where}y the action 
of the muscles seems to open the end of the tube, and then the ait 
rushes in to re-astablish the equilibrium. During the descent of the 
bell, Dr. Hamel says that the pain returned, but as he repeated his 
exertions to open the Eustachian tub e, the air at intervals found a 
passage through it, and he obtained relief. Through the left Li- 
stachian tube no air had yet passed, and the pain in the left ear was 
gradually increasing; when about fourteen feet under water, the set 
sation was as if a stick was forced into the ear from without: at last, 
during one of the exertions to open the mouth of the tube on that side, tle 
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airforced its way in with considerable violence through it, and he was re- 


) iieved from the; vain alsoon that side. I presume the ¢ shock? experienced 


by the Portsmouth divers, arose from the rushing of the air into and 
through the tubes, asit took place immediately preceding their obtaining 
relief from the pain in their ears. It may be useful to state, that this 
pain will be much diminished, if the bell be allowed to descend slowly, 
so as to admit the air gradually into the ear. In ascending, Dr. 
Hamel says that the pain : returned, resulting from the air of the inner 
cavity of the ear expanding, as the external pressure was diminished; 
but it was more easily relieved, the air gushing occasionally from 
ear through the Eustachian tubes into the mouth. 
Dr. H. suggests the probability of the diving bell being used with 
success for the cure of deafness, in those cases where it depends on 
.y obstruction of the Eustachian tube. The patient would have to go 
down in a diving bell, and make exertions to open the mouths of the 
Eustachian tubes, and then by the pressure of the condensed air it 


the 


| would be forced ‘through the extent of the tube, and thus clear the 


passage. Ife thinks thatthe fact of such slight obstructions having 
been frequent tly removed by forcing air or tobacco smoke from the 
mouth into the ear, gives weight to “the idea: but it is questionable 
whether the deaf person would be able to bear the great pain which 
it is reasonable to suppose he must endure from the condensation of 
the air on the tympanum, until the removal of the obstruction; and 
his sufferings might be so great as to deprive him temporarily of his 
presence of mind 1, and even of his senses, ‘The experiment ought not 


iherefore to be made, unless another person enjoying his hearing ace 
companied the patient, IE have more well grounded confidence in 
s\ringing the ears with warm milk and water, to. remove hardened 
wax, The relief e3 ‘perienced by Mr. Clifford from the rheumatism, 
alier his diving, is well worth consideration by the faculty —Bost, Med. 
and Surg, Jour. 


16, Observations on Club Fect—M, Durvytren, lately exhibited 
at his clinical lecture an infant born in the Hotel Dieu, having two 
strongly marked club-feet, ‘The learned surgeon took the opportunity 

{making the observations which follow. 

Club. foot is for the most part a congenital deformity, in which the 
foot is turned very much inwards, the sole being nearly perpendicular, 
aud the external edge looking down, so that the individual rests upon 
it,or, When the deformity i is very great, even on the outer ankle, At 
the same time the cavity of the sole of the foot appears to be augment- 
al, All these external phenomena have been well described by Scar- 
prand others. Scarpa and M. Cruveilheir have also occupied them- 
selves with the interior appearances displayed by dissection, but none 
of them have sufficiently dwelt on the most important results of the 
ee ub-foot—namely, the diminished nourishment and atrophy of the 
im! 6 

Congenital club foot is either limited to one or involves both mem- 
bers, In the former case, if the infant be examined very soon after 
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its birth, the deformed foot is found to be rather smaller than the other, 
but the legs are of equal length. M. Dupuytren has had num erous 
opportunities of satisfying himself on this point. When both feet arp 
affected, they are in general equal in point of development. 'Tj\, 
kind of premature atrophy, the unknown cause of which is probably 
connected with that of the deformity itself, produces as a consequenc, 
a secondary wasting, which extends to the entire limb, and the 
source of which may “be betier explained. In fact, the infant, fro 
the day he begins to walk, constantly makes use of the sound lim) 
chiefly, resting the weight of the hody almost always upon it, The 
nutrition bears proportion to the exercise; while the other limb, almost 
unemployed, wastes, in consequence of its inactivity. 

Now this atrophy takes place in two different ways, which hayp 
hitherto been confounded, but which ought to be distinguished. 1, Thy 
limb wastes in length; 2, it wastes in thickness, The Wasting jp 
breadth is but little manifested in the skeleton, though much in the mys. 
eles, and hence the weakness and thinness of the limb—a vexatious 
circumstance, it is true, but one which may be remedied by calling 
the parts into exercise, ‘The atrophy, as to length, takes place bi} 
it the bones and in the muscles, but is developed in the skeleton, 
which is most important, and thence proceeds a shortening of thy 
‘limb, which no remedy can cure. The difference in length betwee 
the limbs increases in direct proportion to the age. Not perceptible 
at birth, it becomes obvious some years after; and at the age of ten, 
M. Dupuytren has always found it well marked, and still more so 
twenty, if no means of prevention have been adopted. 

The shortening of the muscles and tendons, less considerable in 
general, becomes nevertheless irremediable afier a certain time, 
Thus at twenty, the tendo-achillis has so lost its due length, that when 
the foot has been brought to its natural direction, the heel continues 
to be pulled upwards, so as to oblige the ind lividual to have a very 
thick sole to the heel of his shoe, in “order to be able to rest at all upon 
the part. It is therefore desirable to prevent as much as possible this 
shortening of the bones, because when it once takes place it is irreme- 
diable. According to these views, M. Dupuytren requested several 
practitioners who devote themselves especially to such cases, to begin 
the treatment immediately after birth: he sent four or five infants of 
very early age, to an establishment for ‘Orthopedy,’ where they re- 
mained not more than five or six weeks. The deformity was cow- 
pletely corrected, so that the children learned to walk in the usual 
manner; and the limb, never having lost its length, performed iis 
functions i in the usual manner. [| witnessed the results, said M. Du- 
puytren—lI kept the individuals in view—and ascertained that the 
deformity did not return; and I affirm that, by treating club-foot thus 
early, the wasting of the limb may be avoided ‘with certainty. 

It may be added, that the younger the infant is, the more readily 
will the foot yield to pressure. In a new-born babe the hand of the 
surgeon is sufficient to restore its natural form to the foot, and that 
without causing any pain, A few months more, however, increases 
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the difficulty; and when the patient has passed his tenth year, ma- 
chinery 1s required to accomplish the end in view. After twenty, 
) mechanic ‘al contrivances fail to be of service, ‘This depends 
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This upon three princi pal circumstances: 1, The suppleness of the — 
vably ments and muscles, which continues are diminish as the age increases 
ence The increase of the difficulty itself; 3, ‘The imperfect formation rm 





whic h the bones are developed, whic h last is decidedly the most pow- 
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linn) In conclusion it may be stated, that the treatment of club-foot, if un- 

The dertaken at birth, is easy and simple: it is both completely preven- 

most five and curative.—Bost. Med. and Surg.'Jour. 

have 17. The Resurrectionists—It has been our belief that no possible 

The method could be devised for rendering secure the sacred mansions of 

7 Ip the dead, but that which was recently adopted by the Legislature of 

mus. Massachusetts, and soon after by the Parliament of Great Britain. In 





tious both countries the remedy has been effectual, . By abolishing the 
ofice of the resurrectionist, it rids the community of the whole band 


of speculators, from whom alone violation of the grave could be appre- 
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ton, hended; the remains of mortality that rest in the earth, repose there 
“the in sec ouTNty and the minds of surviving friends are no longer harassed 
een by the fears that, in times past, added so much to the poignancy of : 
ible rriet ~~ the death of a relative or friend. Such fears were well b 
ten, grounded they were rational, and it is therefore well that they are 
O at hushed, No man who possesses any thing of a philosophical mind, 

would object that his body, after de ath, should subserve the purposes ) 
21 of science : and humanity; but it is quite a different thing to contem- ; 
me, plate one’s mortal part t de :posiied as a temptation to crime, and made 
hen an article of speculation, ‘The apprehensions, therefore, that grew 
Lies out of the former state of the law, respecting dissection, are, in more 
ery than one view of the subject, entirely put at rest. The grave is . 
pon 7 protected, and the means of anatomical knowledge suppli- 
this ed, and the only circumstance atiending dissection that could disturb 
me- the dying or annoy his friends, necessarily dispensed with. : 
oral The following notice in an English Journal illustrates the effect of 
cin the late law on this subject, in England. 
: of Some of those desperate men who have heretofore lived by the ‘ 
res plunder of the grave, have been endeavoring, in various ways, to ‘ 
II annoy and disturb the anatomical teachers in the metropolis. In 
ual some instances, they have endeavored to create disturbance, with a 
lis view of extorting money; in others, they have tried to obtain employ- 
ue mentat their old occup: ition, offering to furnish ‘subjects’ for two pounds ‘ 
the each, instead of twelve, the average price of last year, ‘Thinking ‘ 
lus the temptation would be too strong to be resisted, a party of them last 
. week, went one night to several schools with two bodies, offering 
ily them for anything or nothing: at last they pressed one gentle- 
he man for heaven's — “sake, to take the bodies , were it only to bury 
nat them, for they were fearful of being detected, as no one would 
es give them admission. We can confidently state, that the determina- 
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tion peremptorily to decline all connection with these men, has not 
been deviated from in a single instance, and thus the public has bee, 
the first to gain by the new act; for the temptation to rob the Grave 
ceases with the possibility of disposing of the plunder, and thus may 
the friends of the deceased feel assured that their ‘requiescat in 
pace’ will not be in vain—that hereafter, the grave will, indeed, be 
sacred.—ib, 

18, Effects of Darkness in producing Deformities.—A correspondent 
writes us the curious fact. There is at present in Paris an artist of 
the Louvre, an eminent historical painter, of the name of Ducoryer, 
who paints with his feet. He was born without arms, of poor parents, 
at Lille. There are also about the French metropolis a number of 
beggars, twelve or thirteen of them at least, all deformed in various 
ways,and all born at Lille, in certain dark caverns under the fortifica- 
tions. The effect of these places, from their want of light producing 
malformed births, is so notorious, that the magistrates of Lille have - 
sued strict orders to prohibit the poor from taking up their abode jy 
them. It is added by our correspondent, that he had a conversation 
with Mr. Edwards on the subject, and that gentleman was greatly 
struck with the confirmation which the above circumstances atlord to 
his views, stated in his work, Sur Vinfluence des agens physiques sur 
la vie. Mr, Edward’s experiments of detaining tadpoles in darkness 
and thus causing them to grow into gigantic and monstrous tadpoles, 
instead of being transformed into frogs, are well known.—London Mc 
dical Gazette. 


19. Insomnolence cured by Sulphate of Quina.—Mr. Barbier, of the 
Hotel Dieu, Amiens, relates the following case :—A man, aged 42, hiad 
cholera, from which he recovered; all the functions were restored, 
except that his sleep was destroyed: scarcely had ht an hour’s rest al: 
together in the course of each night; laudanum and other soporifics 
were exhibited without effect. Mr. Barbier found, on examination, 
that every evening he had a nervous ‘agitation,’ which lasted all night, 
accompanied by some pain in the head and limbs. Looking to the 
periodicity of the affection, M. Barbier ordered six grains of sulphate of 
quina every night. It was given two nights; he slept well; it was 
then omitted; he had no rest. The medicine was again renewed, and 
continued, with the effect of permanently procuring six or seven hours 


of sound sleep.—Gaz. Med. 


20. Treatment of Scrofula by Iodine-—M. Bavpriocave, phys 
cian “de |’Hopital des Enfans,” communicates an interesting memoir 
on the results of his practice in strumous disease, Sixty-seven girls, 
from the age of four to fifteen years, were treated by iodine in its dil- 
ferent preparations. In all, the disease had existed for a considerable 
time, varying fromnine yearsto ten months. Fifteen of these children 
were completely cured; fourteen so much improved, as to indicate a 


speedy cure: thirteen experienced less benefit than the preceding, but 
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1] sufficient to warrant hopes, though distant, of their recovery; five 


stil . 
exhibited little, and twenty no amendment atall, All these patients 


with scarcely an exception, were much worse when they commenced 
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ns the use of the iodine, than at the period of their admission into the hos- 
¥, ital, Far from having derived any advantage from their residence 
\ ‘here for several months, or even years, their condition was manifestly 
' less favourable. ‘This remark is well worthy our study, as it disproves 
the assertion of those medical men, who state that scrofula has a defi- 
ent nite duration in the system, and that, after a certatn lapse of time, it ! 
of is easily cured, whatever reme dies are employed. M. Baudelocque 
i js satis sfied, that the length of time during which the disease has ex- 
om, isted in any case, had no influence in assisting or in quickening the 
* cure of the numerous patients under his care. 
ie _ Of the 67 cases, 17 had an enlargement of the glands of the neck, 
. \w, and arm-pits; they took iodine | inwardly, and: employed hewies 
ms ioduretted baths, and friction with ointments of the potasse hydriodas, 
i Jumbi ioduretum, et hyrargyri proto- ioduretum. 
nt The mode in which the discussion of these enlargements is effected, l 
™ makes us well acquainted with the nature of their formation; they 
tle consist of an aggregation of numerous small tumours, united together 
: by cellular texture, which, in course of time, becomes firm, and in- 
me creased in extent, In proportion as this cellular substance is dispersed, 
vl and returns to its normal state, the small glands, which are less quickly 4 
a absorbed, become moveable and disjoined, and these, again, are resolved 
l. into several still smaller, until they quite disappear. ‘To prevent the 
deformity of the scars so frequently left after a scrofulous abscess, the A 
loose skin must be destroyed, either by the knife or by caustic, during 
he ihe eicatrization of the sore, and a new healthy skin will be formed, 
a so as to cause little disfigurement.— Revue Medicale, 
ri 21. Natural History of Man—M. Grorrrey Saint Himarre con- 
" cludes an interesting memoir by stating that females are generally 
n, iuch shorter than the males, , in those races of mankind whose stature 
t isgreat; the difference being much less among the people of low sta- 
™ ture; that the most remarkable for tallness, for the most part inhabit 
of the southern hemisphere, while the most diminutive are found in the 
i. northern one; that among the very tall races some live in South Ame- ‘ 
ad rica, others in the South Pacific Archipelago, between the 10th and é 
” o0:h degree of south latitude; that some very diminutive races live . 
in the southern hemisphere; and that some tall races are found in the , 
northern hemisphere; and if we compare the geographical position of 
P these various divisions of mankind, we arrive at the curious result, ‘ 
“i that the diminutive races are almost always found near the verv tall, 
. and the very tall races near to those of low stature; that the varia- 
c tion in the size of different races may be explained in part by the in- 
le met ice of climate, diet, and mode of life—that it is extremely proba- 
ne ble that the stature of the human race has not sensibly diminished, 
" ‘ince the earliest age of history, or even from long anterior to that 






cpoch.— Jd, 
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22. Medical eeigendonte, On the Decomposition of the Animal 
M. Denis were desired to examine the 

body of a :oaade, Ww ho had been interred three months before, ag gy¢. 
picions had been excited that she had been murdered by her hush ial 
and had died of the effects of blows upen her head, and fracture of (he 
skull. ‘The husband alleged that he had obtained the ai Mhority fog 
interment from the physician appointed to ascertain the cause of }j 
wife’s decease; but it appeared that the physician had never examine; 
the corpse, but had trusted to the husband’s declaration that she hag 
died from a rupture of a blood-vessel. ‘The deceased was 55 years of 
age, and had been affected with hemiplegia for nine years, The 
body was buried the day after her deat hy in a dry chi ky soil, 

When exhumed, it did not present the appearance of much decay; 
the external surface, and the pectoral and abdominal viscera were 
little altered; but on examining the head, the right hemisphere was 
found softer and more decomposed than the left one, the anterior lole 
was converted into a fatty matter, semi-consistent, and quite similay 
to what covered all the surface of the brain and spinal marrow, in the 
place of the pia mater, which had altogether disappeared. A similar 
greasy substance was discovered in both pleura, posterior to the lungs 
which were quite shrivelled and dry. M.M. Oliver and Denis were 
led to the conclusion, that adipocire was formed at those parts where 
blood, or a bloody fluid had been deposited, and that, therefore, this 
female had died of a cerebral haemorrhage. Such was their _— n, 
founded partly on the greater soltness of the right hemisphere, an! 
partly on the fatty degeneration of the anterior lobe, which indicated 
that it had been the seat of the hemorrhage; else how was the fatty 
deposit not found in other portions of the cerebral substance? The 
occurrence of a similar matter in the two pleura is casily accounted 
for on the same view of the subject; for we know that in rapidl 
fatal apoplexies, there is generally an excessive congestion of blood in 
one or in both lungs; and it is but probable to suppose that after death 
there may be a gradual sudation of the same into the cavities of t 
pleure. 

The husband wasacquitted on the strength of the medical evidence. 


—Ibid. 


23. Rhinoplastic Operation.—The patient had been long affected 
with an enormous cancer of the nose, which had resisted every treat- 
ment. M., Biandin, having completely excised the diseased part, de 
tached from the forehead a flap of integument, and shaped it to the 
stump of the nose; but he did not divide the pedicle of the flap, as has 
been usually done; instead of doing this, he separated the skin from 
it, and then cut away the integuments from the root of the nose; the 
opposite raw surfaces were brought togethe r, and quickly united. By 
this maneuvre, the new nose continued to retain its communication 
with the blood-vessels and nerves, which imparied life to it at first, 
and was thereby much stronger and less likely to be affected by cold 
and other accidents.—Journal Hebdomad. 
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94, Curious Case, in which the real Sex of a Child wes not disco- 
rered Uill he was is years old.—K, —e, was born en the 13th 
August, 1812, and appeared to be a female, was registered as such, 
and educated as a girl ull 1831. In a of this year she consulted 
M. Gendrin on account ¢ f opthalmia in both eyes. He was struck 
with the beard on her face, the bass sitie of her voice, and the deve- 
lopment of the pomum Adami. ‘I'he catamenia had not appeare vd. 
Subse quent ly she mentioned thatthere was an irregul irity in the ge- 
nital organs, ant [that the irregularity had been increasing ever since 
the age of puberty, which with her commenced about six years before, 
as indicated by the change of voice, and the black, stiff hair which 
appeared in different parts of the body. The mother st: ated that her 
child, when young, had the activity, and had always preferred the 
sports of boys, to the quicter ee 1e nt s of cirls, 

“She has not shewh any attachment for either sex, On examining 
the genital organs, a longitadi is i fissi re, like a valve, extended from 

: inferior edge of the symphisis pub jis to near the anus. Rather 
his ther up than the usual situation of the « ‘itoris, was observed a loose 
cylindric al organ, 15 lines long and about five or six thick, covered by 
a very fine and extensible mombrane, and ending ina regularly form- 
ed glans, having a corona round its base. ‘lhe vena dorsalis penis 
was seen on its upper s\ irface, A prepuce covered one half of its sur- 
face: the skin of which this prepuce is formed, was continuous with 
10 margins of the vulva-like fissure in the perineum. Along the un- 
der surface of this organ was a deep channel, or groove, which termi- 
nated posteriorly in owe vulva, and at this — of junction were ob- 
served five open, trrecutarly arranged orifices, not unlike those of the 
vasa efferentia round ~ verumonfanum, A smooth mucous mem- 
brane covered the surface of this gutter, which was in lieu ofa urethra, 
and it presented faint traces of the lon — | furrows observed in the 
natural passage. With much difliculty the finger could be introduced 
tothe depth of three inches, into he wt ng but no opening was detected 
init. A straight instru nent might be passed in the direction, from 
the symphisis pubi is to the middie of the sacrum, for three inches and 
ahair; and when the “ening was carried up the rectum, the instrument 
might be felt, and it was ascer inided that there was not more than 
two or three lines thickness of substance interposed. ‘T'wo elastic 
roundish bodies were felt by the finger round the supposed neck of 
the bladder; these were probably the lobes of the prostate. No me- 
a P urinarius could be perceive - but, as the water was discharged 
downwards, the orifice must have been situated in the perineal canal. 
At first, thie canal was considered to be merely a dilated urethra, but 

circumstance of the straight instrument being stopped at the depth 
of three inches and a half, no! appearing to be embraced by a tight 
canal, contradicts his ides y perseycrence, ari: ver, a curved 


instrument directed upwards, was passed into the bladder, and the 
? 


: oe as lie . 
finger in the rectum cid not discover any intervening substance, but 


ae ey ey 
the mere walls of the gut and bladder—a thickness of four iines at 
most, "There was no trace of scrotum, testicle, or of spermatic cord. 


Vou. VI. No. 3. 20 
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The mamme were not at all developed. The young person declare; 
that the cylindrical organ, or imperfect penis, wassometimes enlarged 
and erected, and the erections had occasionally been followed by 4 
discharge of a whitish, thick, viscid fluid. ‘The rami of the pubes and 
the tubera ischii were more approximated than usual; the hips pyo. 
jected; the buttocks flattened, and the thighs not rounded, and verging 
inwards as in females. ‘The mons venceris, the linea alba, the ches: 
chin, and cheeks, and the extremities were covered with hair, an( 
the general configuration of the body was decidedly masculine. ~ 

The medical men, after a most careful examination, concluded that 
the sex of the person had been mistaken, and the civil tribunal, there. 
fore, ordered that the registry should be altered, and the surname 
changed to that of a male-—Revue Medicale, 


25. Probable Case of Extra-Uterine Pregnancy.—Madame EF, on 
the 26th Feb. 1817, was suddenly much terrified, while receiving ih 
embraces of her husband, by the fall of a stone which had been thrown 
against the window of her bed-room. She had no family hitherto, 
though she had been married for 12 years. The catamenia had regy. 
larly appeared till after this date, when the other symptoms of preg. 
nancy presented themselves. On the 13th April, she had a violent 
attack of bearing down, and of excruciating pain in the left side of the 
hypogastrium, which very closely simulated the threatening of an 
abortion. The symptoms gradually passed by, but again returned in 
two months. On the 6th Dec. all the signs of child-birth came on; but 
the physician could not, by examining, reach the os uteri with his fin- 
ger. After a few hours of suffering, all pains left her, and from this 
moment the motions of the child, which had hitherto been very obvious, 
altogether ceased. [or three months after this date, she had repeated 
attacks of inflammation in the abdomen, when, very unexpectedly, tlie 
catamenia re-appeared, and health was quickly re-established, ‘The 
belly, however, remained very large. Atter two years of widowhood 
she again married, and enjoyed good health till April, 1824, when she 
died from an attack of peritonitis, followed by diarrh@a, On opening 
the abdomen, the fcetor was insupportable, and M. Beclard, therctore, 
contented himself by removing the tumour along with the uterus, to 
which it adhered, the foetus was of the female sex and of the full size; 
it was enclosed in a bag, situated to the left of the womb, and was ina 
great measure coverted into a fatty matter, like adipocire —Archives 


Generales. 


96. Torsion of the Arteries after Surgical Operations. —Casr I, A 
young man’s leg was amputated by the circular incision, ‘The ante- 
rior and posterior tibial, and the peroneal arteries, were twisted in the 
simple manner recommended by M. Amussat, without any previous 
laceration of the internal and middle tunics, ‘The time occupied was 
much shorter than-required for applying three ligatures; oue of the 
tibial veins, which was bleeding profusely, was likewise twisted. 
There was an oozing, more serous than bloody, from the wound for s¢- 
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veral days. ‘The wound did not heal favourably, as the patient’s health 
was not good; in six weeks, however, the stump was quite cicatrized, 

Case Il. A woman, aged 48, had her thigh amputated; the femoral 
artery, well detached trom the accompanying nerve, was twisted—only 
one other vessel required torsion. On the fourth day the bandages 
were removed; they were dry and very little stained; the wound was 
quite healed in four weeks. 

This patient having subsequently died of phthysis, an opportunity 
was aflorded of examining the vessels; the femoral artery was closed 
exteriorly by condensed cellular membrane, and plugged inwardly by 
afibrinous white clot. Its walls and calibre were quite normal. 

Casz If, A man, aged 52, was admitted into the hospital with an 
enormous diffused, aneurismatic swelling of the lower third of the 
thigh: amputation was performed at the upper third. The femoral 
artery was attempted to be twisted, but it gave way at the third turn 
of the hand, leaving a gaping orifice; a ligature was, therefore, applied 
—ihe muscular branches were, however, secured by torsion. For 
several days after the operation, there was an inconsiderable serous 
oozing from the wound, which, however, was completely cicatrized in 
about six weeks. 

Casz LV, A man, aged 24, had cancer of the penis, which required 
removal by the knife; five arteries were twisted. It was found much 
more dificult to detach these vessels from their connexions than in 
the previous operations. ‘The wound healed within a month. 

In addition to the above cases, several others are alluded to, of ame 
tations, in Which complete union of the wound took place in 6, 8, 12, 


15, and 18 days.-—Journ. Hebdom. 


27, Permanent Contraction of the Fingers cured by Dividing the 
Palmar Aponeurosis.—DuruyTREN has now performed this operation 
with complete success in upwards of twelve cases: and very lately he 
had a most satisfactory opportynity of confirming his opinion of the 
cause of this malady by dissection. An old woman died in the hospital ; 
and it was found that three of the fingers were contracted. The skin 
ofthe hand and of the fore-arm having been very carefully dissected off, 
the aponeurosis was observed very distinctly to be drawn together. 
Wishing toshew that the distortion of the fingers was not at all depend- 
ent on any lesion of the tendons, Dupuytren divided them across, one 
by one; but yet the fingers could not be straightened; a direction was 
now carefully introduced beneath the palmar fascia, and this divided ; 
and immediately the fingers could be bent back to their natural posi- 
tion—IJb. 


28. Capsicum in Hemorrhage.—To the Editor of the Boston Medi- 
caland Surgical Journal—Sir,—If you could induce Professor Tully or 
any one of your correspondents who is familiar with the article, to 
finish you with a dissertation upon capsicum, you might probably be 
of more service to the profession than by giving to the public the same 
(vantity of matter upon almost any other subject. It has long been 
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pretty extensively and very adv antageously employed as a gargle, in 
angina maligna, and other affections of the throat. “It is also consid. 
erably used in some complainis of ihe stomach, and in the latte 
stages of most typhoid diseases. I have however, considered it ag 
more valuable in passive hemorrhage than perhaps any single article 
of the materia medica. In thiscase, it may be employ. d in doses of 
three to five grains in pil, and may be repeated every ten or fifteen 
minutes, to the third or fourth time, in alimost any instance, of a sud. 
aen profuse loss of blood, whether it is from the lungs, uterus, nose, 
stomach, or rectum, It generally answers when given alone, but jts 
effect is usually more certain when each dose is combived with one 
or two grains of sugar of lead, and ha fa grain ora grain of opium, 

Notwithstanding capsicum is so very important in hemorrhage, | 
do not know that its s upt : property is mentioned in the commen re 
tises upon saguaier medica; and I suspect that the number of prac: 
titioners who employ it in this way ts very im ed, 

Should this hint serve to call forth some abler pe a to furnish a dis. 
sertation upon the subject, my end will be answered SENEX, 

29. The Ornithoryncus Pareadoxus.—The full 
fact in natural history was communicated by Dr. Weatherhead to 
the committee of science of the Zoological Society at their last meet 
ing. 

For the last five-and-twenty vears naturalists in Europe have been 
striving to obtain the carcase of the impregnated female Ornithorhyn- 
cus Paradozrus, for the purpose of ascertaining its mode of gestation, 
but without success; for it is by dissection alone that the hitherto 
doubtful and disputed point concerning the anomalous and paradox: 
cal manner of bringing forth and rearing its young can be satisfacto- 
rily demonstrated. ‘This long-sought for moereranen is at length 
attained, Through the kindness of his ig nd, Lieut. the honora! 
Lauderdale Maule, of the 5Uth regiment, Dr. ’ Weath rhead has had 
the-bodies of several erniihorhyncht tran: s ed to him from New 
Holland, in one of which the ova were preserves a establishing, ~ ng 
with the other curious circumstances asceriained, the extraordin: 
fact, that this animal, which combines the bird and quadruped togeth- 
er in its outward form, lavs eggs, and hatches them like the one, and 


owing interesting 


rears and suckies them like the cther.—Proc. Zoot. Soc. 


30. Curious A nomaly 7 the Distribution of the Bloodvessels.—the 
infant was born with imperforate anus, and lived for seven days. Dis 
section shewed that the rectum terminated in a cul de sac, about an 
inch above the os coccygis, which was but imperfectly developed. 
From the arch of the aorta, was given off, first, a trunk common to 
the two carotids; next the left subclavian; and ‘lastly the right sub- 
clavian, arising from the extremity of the arch, and then crossing to 
the right side between the esophagus and the vertebra; the abdominal 
aorta having supplied the celiac, superior Mesenteric, right renal, 


(the left was wanting, and likewise the kidney of this side) and sperma 
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tic vessels, divided into two branches on the second lumbar verte- 
bre. One of these, by far the largest, and appearing to be the con- 
tinuation of the trunk, gave rise to the inferior mesenteric, and then 
crossed to the posterior surface of the bladder, along the median line 
ofthe umbilicus, where it divided into two. ‘The other branch, situ- 
ated behind the former, first followed the course of the sacrum, then 
was reflected upwards to the right sacro-iliac synchondrosis, having 
first supplied ‘ranches to the left lower e xtremity, aad left ‘ide of the 
elvis, ‘The continuation of this vessel formed the right femoral. The 
system of the sy mpathetic nerves appeared to follow ‘the irregularities 
the arterial distribution—there being only one sacral ganglion, and 

no covey ge u. 

M. Jodin, who has reported this case, is of opinion that the imper- 
fect development of ren. rectum was de pendent on and caused by the 
jmpertect dev elopment of the pelvic blood- vessels, and very properly 
directs the attention of medical men to examine whether the connex- 
jon always exists.—Archires Generales, 


31. Dissection of a person who died from Inanition—A prisoner 
at Toulouse died atter having refused to take food for 63 days. 

Universal emaciation; weight of the body about 58 pounds, Brain 
ofa paler color than natural; no water in the ventricles; cortical sub- 
stance of healthy consistence; medullary substance of the cerebrum, 
cere! bellum,and the medulla oblong: ita, considerably firmer and denser 
than is usually observed. Heart of the ordinary size, but very pale 
in color; soft and easily torn; lungs nearly normal; cesophagus con- 
tracted; stomach of its ordinary size, and cont aining an ounce or two 

ereenish fluid; mucous membrane adhering strongly; the thickness 
ofthe walls of the stomach and intestines sensivly diminished ; valvu- 
lw conniventes very distinct; hardened fecal matter in the right por- 
tion of the colon; the rest of the intestines empty. ‘The omentum re- 
duced to a mere serous web, which was traversed by blood-vessels, 
Mesentery containing no fat, Liver of a healthy color and size; its 
substance denser than usual, Gall-bladder distended with a black, 
thick, bile, which was like a strong solution of extract of liquorice, 
Spleen exceedingly small, almost round, with a diameter of about two 
inches; texture very dense and resisting pressure. Kidneys reduced 
in size, and of very firm consistence. Muscular system almost “ an- 
nihilated,” so shrivelled were the fleshy “ropes of life.” ‘Though no 
trace of fat was to be observed, the marrow was not deficient in the 
long bones.— ib. 


2, Tumour—the remains of an old Hernial Sac in the Sheath of the 
P raat Cord.—A man, aged 29, had a tumour in the sperma- 
tic cord, situated between the inguinal ring and the testicle, of the size 
ofa walnut. Ithas been there for fifteen years, and given little annoy- 
ance till three months ago, when it began to increase in size and to 
become more painful, “When carefully examined, it conveys to the 
finger the sensation of an enclosed fluid; the ring, cord, and testicle are 
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not involved with it. ‘The patient states, that at first the swelliny 
might be pushed up to, but never within, the original canal, | Was 
considered to be either an encysted tumor of the cord, or the remains 
of an omental hernia, ora fleshy or scirrhous tumor. M., Roux extip. 
pated it. On puncturing it, a quantity of pale yellow serum floweg 
out. Death, from fever, took place a fortnight after the operation, an 
on dissecting the inguinal canal, the omentum was found adhering gj 
round to its circumference. M. Roux gave it as his offinion that thp 
tumor which was removed, had been an old hernial sac, the open neck 
of which had been in course of time obliterated ; and stated what tended 
to confirm this was, that during the operation it was found to be very 
much more coherent at its upper than at its lower part.—Jour, Heb 


33. Retention of Urine caused by a Foreign Body in the Rectum~ 
A man, aged 67, had suffered for several months from tenesmus and 
strangury, the urine dribbling away very slowly, and the desire tg 
void it being very frequent. Many surgeons had attempted, but in 
vain, to sound him, with a view of curing a supposed stricture. (jy 
examining the rectum with the finger, a hard substance was discovered, 
pressing by one of its ends on the urethra; by the other on the coceyy, 
when removed it was found to be the bone of a partridge, which, from 
the patient’s account, must have lodged there for two months at least, 
He was iiamediately restored to health. Archives Generales, 


34. Arresting Hemorrhage.—Dr. Arentz, of Norway, recommen 


nitric acid as the most powerful means of arresting hemorrhage. In 
bleeding from a vessel too deeply seated to be easily accessible, or in 
false aneurism, he pours eight or ten drops of nitric acid into the 
wound.—Casper Critisches Reporter. 


35. To protect Iron and Steel from Rust.—Heat the object until it 
burns the hand; after which, rub it with very white wax. Heat ita 
second time in order to melt off the wax, and then rub it briskly with 
a piece of cloth or leather to imparé to it brilliancy, This operation 
renders the metal proof against rust from exposure to the atmosphere.~ 
Recueil Ind. 
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36. Obituary.—Died in this city on the 15th of October last, 
Dr. Joun E. Busn, for many years a highly respectable prac- 
(itioner in this city. 

Dr. Bush was a native of New-Jersey, in which state he 
completed his education, and was admitted to the practice of 
medicine in the spring of 1819. In the course of the ensuing 
summer he removed to this country and established himself in 
ihe practice of his profession in Brookville, Indiana, where, in 
avery short time, he acquired an unprecedented popularity 
and a very extensive practice. 

Having been returned to the Legislature by the almost 
unanimous voice of his fellow citizens, in the session of 1822-3, 
he distinguished himself as an active, efficient, and influential 
member. Soon after, he removed to Cincinnati, where he 
formed an extensive acquaintance, and engaged in the practice 
of medicine with the most favorable prospects. 

In 1827, Mrs. Bush was seized with a pulmonary affection 
which rapidly assumed the most alarming character, and in- 
duced the Doctor to relinquish his practice for the purpose of 
irying the effects ofa southern climate. He left Cincinnati in the 
fall, with the intention of spending the winter in the West Indies, 
but the health of his wife declined so rapidly that they were 
compelled to remain in New-Orleans, where she fell a victim 
to her disease in March, 1828. He immediately returned to 
this place, where he continued to practice his Profession until 
his death. 

On the evening of the 12th of October, soon after the appear- 
ance of the Cholera in this city, he was seized, after a day of 
excessive labor, with the premonitory symptoms of that disease. 


rhey were promptly arrested, however, and on the morning 
before his death he received the congratulations of his friends 
upon his fortunate escape. The symptoms, however, about 


the middle of the day, returning in the most aggravated form, 
he died in a few hours. 
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It was the happiness of the writer of this article to becom 
acquainted with him while pursuing the elementary studies of 
his profession, and during an intimate acquaintance of Years, 
he found him at all times exemplary in all the social ang 
domestic virtues. He was a dutiful son, a tender and devoted 
husband, an affectionate parent, an ardent friend, and a public 
spirited citizen. Honest and upright in all his dealings, he ab. 


horred every appearance of intrigue and unfair dealing in others 
not more than he avoided it himself. The friend of the poor 
his readiness to relieve their distresses was only equalled by 
the kindness and sympathy with which his services were rete 
dered. 

As a member of the medical profession his pretensions were 
very respectable; his reading was extensive, and improved 
by a habit of original investigation. He was a member of the 
State Medical Society in 1828, and rendered valuable services 
in extablishing its present organization. 

He was a man of easy manners, of varied powers of conyers. 
tion, endowed with a lively and original vein of wit and humor, 
and of the most delicate sensibility. Fond of the.study of 
nature and of the fine arts, especially the study of painting, lie 
often amused himself with the pencil, in which he has left many 
mementoes behind him, happily conceived and neaily executed, 


I, 
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The publisher of the Western Journal is happy to inform his pairo 
that the course which the Journal has hitherto pursued, of knowing 10 
friends, and recognizing no enemies, will still be rigidly adher it to 
For the last six years, no pains have been spared to render it a neutral 
territory upon which individuals « of every sect and party might meet 
with a certainty of having their rights respected and their just preten- 
sions admitted. The public may rest assured that the Editors Sep 
a presumption that in a world where so n 1any sources of dis corks 
at work, every individual has grievances enough of his own ' 
attend to, will never be provoked, either by insult or injury, to eX 
tute to private malice or personal revenge, the pages of a work ¢ 


fessedly devoted to the interests of medical science. a 
E. DEMING. 





